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THE ZAMBESI AND ITS TRIBUTARIES.* 


Davin LivincsTone’s name must ever stand first among the great 
explorers who, in modern times, have laid open Central South and 
Eastern Africa. Before the discovery of Lake Ngami and the well- 
watered country in which the Makololo dwell, the idea prevailed that a 
large part of the interior of Africa consisted of sandy deserts, into which 
the rivers ran and were lost. Livingstone’s journey in 1852-6 from sea 
to sea, across the south intertropical part of the continent, first showed 
that it was in reality a well-watered country, with large tracts of fertile 
soil, covered with forest, and beautiful grassy valleys and highlands, 
occupied by a considerable population ; and one of the most wonderful 
waterfalls in the world was likewise discovered. 

New light was thrown on other portions of the continent by the ex- 
tensive explorations of Dr. Barth; by the researches of the Church of 
England Missionaries, Krapf, Erkhardt, and Rebman ; by the persevering 
efforts of Dr. Baikie ; by the journeys of Anderson and Galton; and by 
the remarkable discoveries of Lakes Tanganyika and Victoria Nyanza, 
by Captain Burton and Captain Speke. 

Then followed the researches of Van der Decken and Thornton, and 
the determination of the existence of a lofty snow-clad mountain in inter- 
tropical Africa—a point long disputed—although the same country pos- 
sesses, in the north-east, its ‘“‘ Himadu,” or “ snow”-chain, just as India 
does its Hima-leh. Then came the discovery of the Kitangule, and of 
the rivers of Uganda, by Speke and Grant, supposed for a time to be the 
head-waters of the Nile; and lastly, Mr. Baker’s discovery that Speke’s 
little Luta Nzige is a vast inland sheet of water, some two or three 
hundred miles in extent, and that the waters of the rivers of Uganda 
flow into it. It has been proposed to designate this lake the Albert 
Nyanza. 

It is difficult to form an accurate conception of what the Victoria 
Nyanza really is; but there seems to be much probability that it is a 
lacustrine basin, occupied at times by various beni of water. Such 
would be the Ukerave in the south, and the lakes formed by the ex- 
pansions of the Kitangule and Katonga rivers in the west. To the 
east, the rivers flowing from the Jagga mountains would appear to form 
several lakes. Krapf noticed upon hearsay the Wasignuru, the Nei- 
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2 The Zambesi and its Tributaries. 


Masha, and the Olmanaria. Lastly, the rivers from Mount Kenia expand 


into the Bahari Ngo, or ‘‘ Great Sea.”” The westerly lakes would appear 


to flow off by the Mwerango, the easterly by Napoleon’s Channel, and 
the Bahari Ngo by the Asua, which may, indeed, also carry off the waters 
of the other easterly lakes ; and hence is it looked upon by many as the 
easterly branch of the White Nile. It is possible that at certain seasons 
the greater part of this lacustrine basin assumes the character of a more 
or less continuous lake. 

Be this, however, as it may, there seems every probability that the 
waters flowing into the southern end of Albert Nyanza will be found to 
be more remote sources of the Nile than those flowing into Victoria 
Nyanza. The extension southwards of the former lake swallows up 
Lake Ru-Sisi or Lu-Sisi of Burton and Speke, and limits the ‘“‘ Mountains 
of the Moon” of the latter to their actual area around the culminating 
point of Mount Mfumbiro. As it was also ascertained that a connexion 
exists between Lakes Tanganyika and Ru-Sisi (apparently reversed in 
its real direction by the before-mentioned travellers), a legitimate anti- 
cipation is thus created that Tanganyika will be found to be one of the 
most remote and chief reservoirs of the Nile. This is a point which we 
have previously dwelt upon at length, in reference to the difficulties of 
supposed comparative elevations. 

When Dr. Livingstone reached his most north-westerly point in the 
Maravi highlands, he describes himself as not only passing over the 
sources of two important rivers, both having the same name—Loangwa 
—the one flowing east into Lake Nyassa, the other to the south-west into 
the Zambesi, but also the sources of another stream, called Moi-tawa, or 
Moi-tala (it is curious that the first syllable should be Arabic for “ water,” 
and often used as applied to rivers, as in the instance of Moi Timsah, 
“ Crocodile River,” in Syria), and which was represented as being the 
main feeder of Lake Bemba, an undiscovered sheet of water. A river 
called Luapula, or Loapula, was said to flow out of the same Lake 
Bemba, to spread aut into two more lakes—Moero and Mofue—then to 
pass the town of Cazembe—the Timbukhtu of Eastern Africa—bend to 
the north, and enter Lake Tanganyika. Lucenda, or Cazembe’s Town, 
would not then be, as hitherto supposed, on the upper waters of the 
Zambesi, but in the basin of Tanganyika, and possibly of the Nile. 
Should the information thus obtained prove to be correct, Dr. Living- 
stone may have stood, when at the sources of the Moi-tawa, at the most 
remote sources of the Nile. 

A sketch-map, drawn out in elucidation of this theory, leaves, how- 
ever, much to be desired. It is all on one side, and it becomes manifest 
on contemplating such, that additional hydrographical basins remain to 
be explored to the westward—at the south extremity of Tanganyika, and 
at the south extremity of Albert Nyanza and of the Bahr el Ghazal. We 
know, from Messrs. Poncet’s map of the latter district (and they have an 
ivory-station at Fatil, in the Al Wadj, south of the Gazelle Lake), that 
the country in question is intersected by rivers, canals, and lakes, and at 
certain seasons the White Nile itself, by the Giraffe River on one side, 
and the rivers of Alliyab and Kek, or Kich, on the other, empties itself 
into the Gazelle Lake by various mouths, constituting an inland delta. 
There is every reason to believe, then, that a further lacustrine district 
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The Zambesi and its Tributaries. 3 


exists south-west or south of the Dir and Jfr district ; and we must not 
forget that Fernando de Enciso stated, in his “ Suma de Geografia” 
(1530), on the authority of the natives of Congo, that the river Zaire, or 
Congo, rises from a lake in the interior, from which another great river, 
presumed to be the Nile, dows in an opposite direction. The removal— 
which is not at all improbeble—of the Albert Nyanza Lake, especially in 
its southern prolongation, to a more westerly longitude, would, however, 
do away a good deal with the present lopsided appearance of the great 
African lakes and upper basin of the Nile, and would bring the river dis- 
trict of Diir and Jiir more within its natural limits, as constituting part 
of the inland delta of the Nile. 

It is truly to be hoped that Dr. Livingstone may be spared to deter- 
mine some of these interesting points. Burton does not hesitate to say, 
in his last work, “ The Nile Basin,” p. 37, as derived from Arabs who 
have frequently visited the lands of the Marungu, that the river of that 
name drains the southern countries towards the Tanganyika, and equals 
the Malagarazi in volume. Dr. Livingstone is now on his way to solve 
the relations of his own Nyassa with Tanganyika, and this may also 
lead to the determination of the relations of Tanganyika with Albert 
Nyanza. So great a journey is, however, replete with difficulties and 
dangers, being in part along the most frequented slave-paths, amid people 
disorganised by the same vile system, and in regions perilous to European 
constitutions. 

The fabulous torrid zone of parched and burning sand, of which 
Eastern Africa has hitherto been supposed to consist, has, however, been 
proved, thanks to the enterprise of British travellers, to be a well- watered 
and well-peopled region, resembling indeed North America in its vast 
fresh-water lakes, but India in its hot, humid lowlands and fever-engen- 
dering jungle, as also in its intersecting ghauts and its cooler highland 

lains. 
ri The Zambesi expedition left England on the 10th of March, 1858, now 
nigh eight years ago, in the steamer Pearl, its first object being to explore 
the mouths of the Zambesi, with the view “ to their being used as high- 
ways for commerce and Christianity to pass into the vast interior of 
Africa.” The Luawe was first explored by means of the small steam- 
launch called the Ma Robert, after Mrs. Livingstone, but it was found to 
end in marshes blocked up with reeds and succulent aquatic plants. After 
a further exploration by Mr. Skead, R.N., the Kongone entrance, so 
called after a particular kind of fish, was found to be the best. The river 
of Quillimane, some sixty miles distant from the mouths of the Zambesi, 
had been previously represented as the principal entrance to the Zambesi, 
in order that the English cruisers might be induced to watch the false 
mouth, while slaves were being quietly shipped by the Portuguese from 
the true one. What few natives were at first met with on ascending the 
Kongone escaped from their canoes into the mangrove-thickets the 
moment they caught sight of the English, whom they no doubt mistook 
for Portuguese slave-hunters. In the grassy glades, buffaloes, wart-hogs, 
and three kinds of antelope, were abundant, and the latter easily obtained. 
A few hours’ hunting usually provided venison enough for a score of men 
for several days. A beautiful sketch is given of the virgin forests of the 
Kongone, amid which the pandanus, or screw-palm, grows to such a 
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4 The Zambesi and its Tributaries. 


height, covered with climbing plants, as to have reminded the explorers 
of church steeples, and to have eliminated from an old sailor the remark, 
“that but one thing was wanting to complete the picture, and that was 
a grog-shop near the church.” King-hunters, king-fishers, herons, fish- 
hawks, and glossy ibises, were the chief birds. 

The mangroves extended some twenty miles up the river, and were 
succeeded by vast level plains of rich dark soil, covered with gigantic 
grasses, so tall that they tower over the head. Native huts now began 
to peep out from gardens of bananas and cocoa-palms. Rice was largely 
cultivated, as are also fruits and vegetables. This region, some eighty 
miles in length by fifty in breadth, would, it is said, supply all Europe: 
with sugar. The natives were all eager traders. 

The Kongone terminated in the broad Zambesi, the deep channel of 
which is, however, narrow and winding when contrasted with the great 
breadth of the river itself. The Pearl having deposited the goods belong- 
ing to the expedition on a grassy island, the interval between the 18th of 
June and the 13th of August was occupied in carrying these up in the 
launch and pinnace to Shupanga and Senna. The country was ina state 
of war or chronic disorganisation, and several of the party were exposed 
to disease from the malaria of the delta. To their demand for Sundays of 
rest, Dr. Livingstone replied, “It is a pity that some people cannot see 
that the true and honest discharge of the common duties of every-day 
life is divine service.”’ 

The weather was, however, delightful, with only an occasional shower 
or cold foggy morning, and large game, buffaloes, and zebras were abun- 
dant. On reaching Mazaro, they found that the Portuguese were at war 
with a half-caste named Mariano, who hunted slaves on his own account, 
and shipped them as “free emigrants” to the French island of Bourbon. 
This Mariano had been known to spear forty captives with his own hand. 
On the 15th of June they first came in contact with the rebels, a crowd 
of well-armed and fantastically dressed people, who, on hearing that they 
were English, came on board and recognised them as friends. 

The Zambesi has in this portion of its course many low islands, on 
which are seen various kinds of -water-fowl, such as flamingoes, geese, 
herons, and spoonbills. Crocodiles sleep with open jaws on low banks, 
and hippopotami spend the day in the still reaches. At Mazaro, the 
well-wooded Shupanga ridge stretches to the left, while blue hills rise 
dimly far in front. All the merchandise of Senna and Tette is brought 
to Mazaro in large canoes, and carried thence six miles across the count 
to the Quillimane. The Zulus are lords of the right bank of the Zam- 
besi, and the Portuguese have to pay them a heavy annual tribute. They 
go every year in force to Senna and Shupanga for this tribute, and the 
more the people cultivate the more they have to pay. One Portuguese 
paid the Zulus two hundred dollars a year for permission to cut timber. 
At Shupanga, Kirkpatrick, of Captain Owen’s surveying expedition, who 
died in 1826, and Mrs. Livingstone, who died in 1862, lie buried under 
a large baobab-tree. | 

The expedition started hence on the 17th of August, 1858, consuming 
much wood, for the navigation was difficult, the Zambesi from Shupanga 
to Senna being wide and full of islands. The view of Senna, as given 
in the illustrations, is animated and picturesque, but the description 
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The Zambesi and its Tributaries. 5 


differs. It is said to be built on a low plain, with some pretty detached 
hills in the background, and to be surrounded by a stockade of living 
trees to protect its inhabitants from their rebellious neighbours. It 
contains a few large houses, some ruins of others, and a weather-beaten 
cross, where once stood a church ; a mound shows the site of an ancient 
monastery, and a mud-fort by the river is so dilapidated that cows were 
grazing peacefully over its prostrate walls. A stranger, it is said, is sure 
to take fever on the second day of a sojourn there, if he escapes the first. 
The few merchants send parties of trusted slaves into the interior to hunt 
for slaves and to purchase ivory. Some miles above Senna is the island 
of Pita, with a considerable native population, which appeared to be well 
off for food. Beyond this was another island, inhabited by a tribe of 
hippopotamus-hunters, who form a separate people, and do not disfigure 
themselves or intermarry with other tribes. This chiefly because many 
of the tribes have as great an abhorrence of hippopotamus-meat as 
Muhammadans have of swine’s flesh. Game became more abundant 
with the ascent of the river, and there were herds of zebras, pallahs, 
water-buck, koodoo, and wild hogs, as also buffaloes and elephants. The 
river was in this part from three to four miles wide, with many islands, 
and for the most part bordered by a low level expanse of marshy country, 
with occasional clumps of palm-trees and a few thorny acacias. 

The expedition arrived at Tette on the 8th of September, 1858, and 
the Makololo, who were residing there, manifested great joy on beholding 
their old friend Dr. Livingstone. Tette stands on a succession of low 
sandstone ridges on the right bank of the Zambesi, which is here nearly 
a thousand yards wide. Shallow ravines, running parallel with the river, 
form the streets, the houses being built on the ridges. The whole surface 
of the streets, except narrow footpaths, were overrun with self-sown indigo, 
and tons of it might have been collected. In fact, indigo, senna, and 
stramonium, with a species of cassia, constitute the weeds of the place. A 
wall of stone and mud surrounds the station, and the native population 
live in huts outside. The fort and the church, near the river, are the 
strongholds; the natives having a salutary dread of the guns of the one, 
and a superstitious fear of the unknown power of the other. The number 
of white inhabitants is small, and not very select, many of them having 
been considerately sent out of Portugal “for their country’s good.” The 
military element preponderates in society; the convict and incorrigible 
class of soldiers, receiving very little pay, depend in great measure on the 
produce of the gardens of their black wives; the moral condition of the 
resulting population may hence be imagined. Even the officers seldom 
receive their pay from government ; but, being of an enterprising spirit, 
they contrive to support themselves by marrying the daughters or widows 
of wealthy merchants, and trade in ivory by means of the slaves, of whom 
they thus become the masters. 

A first excursion was made from Tette to the Kebrabasa Rapids, some 
fifty miles higher up the river. The lofty range of Kebrabasa, consisting 
chiefly of conical hills covered with scraggy trees, crosses the Zambesi, 
and confines it within a narrow, rough, and rocky dell, of about a quarter 
of a mile in breadth, and over this, which may be called the flood-bed of 
the river, large masses of rock are huddled in indescribable confusion. 
The rocks are granite and syenite, with twisted and contorted meta- 
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morphic beds, These rocks were covered with a thin black glaze, as 
found under similar circumstances by Humboldt in South America. 
Navigation ceases at the low season at Panda Mokua, a hill two miles 
below the rapids. The party suffered somewhat from fatigue, as also 
from the hot rocks, during this exploration ; and one of the natives was 
killed by a leopard. 

Finding it impossible to take their little steamer of 10-horse power 
through the rapids of Kebrabasa, the attention of the expedition was 
turned to exploring the river Shire. The Portuguese were said to have 
attempted an ascent of this river, but to have abandoned it on account of 
the impenetrable duck-weed (Pistia stratiotes), A first trip was made in 
January, 1859. A native chief, Tingane by name, who constituted him- 
self a barrier between the Portuguese black traders and the natives farther 
inland, allowed the English to pass, on their assuring him that they had 
not come to take slaves or to fight. “The delight of threading out the 
meanderings of upwards of two hundred miles of a hitherto unexplored 
river,” writes Dr. or Mr. Charles Livingstone (for the text seems to have 
been contributed by both), “ must be felt to be appreciated.” All the 
lower part of the river was found to be at least two fathoms in depth. It 
became shallower higher up, until farther progress with the steamer was 
arrested by the Mamvira cataracts. The return with the current was 
rapid, the hippopotami wisely getting out of the way of the steamer ; but 
the crocodiles sometimes rushed at them with great determination, “ think- 
ing that they were some huge animal swimming”—that is, if crocodiles 
think at all, which is here assumed. It may have been an instinctive 
movement of defence or of opposition. 

A second trip was made in March of the same year. The natives had 
by this time become more friendly, and sold them rice, fowls, and corn. 
Leaving the steamer at a village about ten miles below the cataracts, 
Doctors Livingstone and Kirk, and a number of the Makololo, started on 
foot for Lake Shirwa, travelling in a northerly direction over a moun- 
tainous country. The people were far from well disposed to them, and 
tried to mislead them. On the 18th of April the perseverance of the 
party was rewarded by the discovery of Lake Shirwa, a considerable body 
of bitter water, containing hippopotami, crocodiles, and abundant fish. 
From having, probably, no outlet, the water is slightly brackish, and it 
appears to be deep, with islands rising out of it. The shore was covered 
with reeds and papyrus. This lake is from sixty to eighty miles in 
length, and about twenty miles broad. It is eighteen hundred feet 
above the level of the sea. The country around is very beautiful, and 
clothed with rich vegetation. Exceedingly lofty mountains, perhaps 
eight thousand feet above the sea, called the Milanje, rise above the 
eastern shore ; a similar range called the Zomba, about seven thousand 
feet in height, occupy the western shore. 

About the middle of August another start was made up the Shire, in 
search of Lake Nyassa. On this occasion they visited Morambala, a 
mountain four thousand feet in height, having a thermo-sulphureous 
spring at its foot. The people dwelling on this mountain, on which 
Bishop Tozer afterwards established himself, have a very different climate 
and vegetation from those of the plains, and have to spend a great portion 
of their existence amidst white fleecy clouds. Beyond Morambala the 
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The Zambesi and its Tributaries. 7 


Shire comes winding through an extensive marsh, known as the Nyanza 
Mukulu, or “ great lake,” to distinguish it from another smaller lagoon 
connected with it, and called Nyanza Pangono, or “ little lake.” It was 
evident from the shore-line, still to be observed on the adjacent hills, that 
in olden times they were really lakes. At present oy are the abode of 
elephants, buffaloes, hippopotami, and large pythons; but the natives of 
the hills come down at certain seasons and plant gardens of maize, 
pumpkins, and tobacco. While the crops are growing, large quantities 
of fish are caught and dried for sale or for future consumption. On one 
occasion they counted eight hundred elephants in sight at once, on the 
Nyanza Mukulu. Native hunters cannot get near them, on account of 
the swamps. ‘These marshes also support prodigious numbers of many 
kinds of water-fowl—geese, ducks, pelicans, cormorants, and others. 
Groups of men and boys were on the move, searching for lotus and other 
roots. Others were standing in canoes on the weed-covered ponds, 
spearing fish; while others, again, were punting over the small inter- 
secting streams, to examine their sunken fish-baskets. Everywhere there 
was population and activity. 

At the northern end of the marsh was a great forest of palm-trees, 
which extended many miles. Beyond this the country was higher, and 
population increased considerably. At one point there were regular salt- 
works. A succession of rich low islands also studded the river. Many 
of them were cultivated, and maize grows on them at all times of the 
year. The shores were also adorned with rows of banana-trees—that 
great resource to tropical populations. Every village had also its patch 
of cotton, and in some the men were busy spinning and weaving. 

The small party—numbering forty-two in all—four whites, thirty-six 
Makololo, and two guides, left the ship on the 28th of August, 1859, 
for the discovery of Lake Nyassa. An hour’s march brought them to 
the foot of the Manganja hills, up which the road proved to be toilsome. 
Vegetation soon changed ; bamboos appeared, and new trees and plants 
were met with. The first night was passed at a mountain village—like 
all other Manganja villages, surrounded by an impenetrable hedge of 
poisonous euphorbia. There was no want of provisions to be procured 
by barter. The air was pleasant, and there were no mosquitoes, the 
pests of the lowlands. The next day they continued their journey, the 
air being deliciously cool, and there were many villages occupying pic- 
turesque spots among the hills. They were indeed charmed with the 
splendid country, and looked with never-failing delight on its fertile 
plains, its numerous hills, and majestic mountains. They were a week 
crossing these highlands, which are well watered. Clear cool gushing 
streams were indeed numerous. They are also well wooded; and many 
trees, admirable for their height and timber, grew on the water-courses. 
There was also plenty of grass, but the inhabitants had only a few goats, 
and fewer sheep. 

From these beautiful highlands they descended into the Upper Shire 
valley, which is nearly twelve hundred feet above the level of the sea. 
This valley is wonderfully fertile, and supports a large population. The 
Manganja generally live in villages, each of which has its own head- 
man, and he may be ruler over several adjacent villages. The people 
are regarded as his children. There are also paramount chiefs, to whom 
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the petty chiefs pay tribute. Part of the Upper Shire valley has a lady 
paramount, named Nyango; and in her dominions women rank higher 
and receive more respectful treatment than their sisters on the hills. The 

unctiliousness and etiquette of receptions at these villages were exceed- 
ingly droll, and show the existence of old-established social customs and 
a patriarchal state of things, which the Arabs and Europeans were pro- 
bably the first to disturb by the introduction of kidnapping for slaves. 
So wearisome were these ceremonies, that the men, tired and hungry, 
would call out, “ English do not buy slaves, they buy food.” And then 
the people would bring meal, maize, fowls, batatas, yams, and beer for 
sale. The Manganja are an industrious race ; and in addition to workin 
in iron, cotton, and basket-making, they cultivate the soil extensively. 
Many of the men were intelligent-looking, with well-shaped heads, 
agreeable faces, and high foreheads. The pelele, or lip-ring of the 
women, is, however, a frightful detraction from their personal charms. 
They are not a sober people, but brew and drink large quantities of beer. 
This habit, it is admitted, however, did not appear to produce any dis- 
ease, or to shorten life. Never before, they remark, did they see so many 
old grey-headed men and women. Here, then, we have in the Man- 
ganja a populous community, previously unknown, who have indisputably 
attained a certain amount of civilisation. It is, indeed, one of the great 
peculiarities of the recent explorations of Livingstone, Burton, Speke, 
Anderson, and Galton, that wherever they went in intertropical Africa 
they found, on what has hitherto been a blank on the maps, vegetation, 
water, and inhabitants. In every direction new and wide fields for emi- 
gration, commerce, and civilisation have been laid open. Whether the 
European emigrating wave can be, sooner or later, induced to flow in 
that direction, is a question that time alone can solve, but certain it is 
that such highly favoured regions cannot always remain converted “from 
what came an Eden from the hand of God, into a hell by the hand of 
professed Christians.” What is still more curious to contemplate is, that 
from what has been done in the east by Livingstone, Burton, and Speke, 
and by Anderson and Galton in the west, there can be no doubt in the 
mind of any reasonable man that the whole of Central South Africa will 
be one day discovered to be well peopled and fertile, with possibly trifling 
exceptions. 

To return, however, to our travellers—the Shire above the cataracts 
is a broad deep river, expanding in one place into a lakelet called Pama- 
lombe, full of fine fish. Lake Nyassa was reached a little before noon 
on the 16th of September, 1859. An enterprising German, Dr. Roscher, 
who unfortunately lost his life in his zeal for exploration, reached the 
shores of the lake on its eastern coast on the 19th of November of the 
same year. It is a race to the great African lakes in modern times. 
Long may it continue to be so! There is everything there that man 
can desire. Wild and tame beasts, wild and tame fowl, fish, a cool 
climate in the hills, a soil of unbounded fertility, grain, useful trees and 
plants—cotton ata penny a pound—minerals, and people willing to work 
when properly treated. 

It might be supposed that, on arriving on the banks of a hitherto vast 
unknown lake, the explorers stood upon a naked barren strand. Not at 
all; they sat with a polite old native chief under a magnificent banyan- 
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tree, the roots of which he had trained into the form of an arbour. Un- 
fortunately, the curse of the country was close by in the shape of a 

slave-party led by Arabs. The south and north ends of the lake, and 
certain crossings on the lake itself, are the great slave-paths from the 
undoubtedly populous interior before adverted to. The Manganja, and 
other now-known tribes, however, sell their own people, unfortunately, as 
well as those of the interior. This is owing to their poverty, and could 
only be relieved by opening to them the benefits of legitimate commerce, 
for which the great rivers and lakes afford so easy and natural an outlet. 
The forced suppression of the slave-trade will also aid in this desirable 
result. ‘The party were unanimous in their belief that one small vessel 
on the lake would have more influence, and do more good in suppressing 
the slave-trade, than half a dozen men-of-war on the ocean. It is pro- 
bable, also, that the presence of such a vessel would, by affording protec- 
tion to. colonists, induce emigration to these most promising lands. 

Very little was done on the occasion of this first visit to the lake, the 
party returning to the ship, whence Dr. Kirk and Mr. Rae made an 
overland trip to Tette, suffering much on the way from the heat. Ex- 
cursions were made to the Kongone to communicate with English ships, 
and on one of these occasions nine large herds of elephants were seen, 
forming a line two miles long. 

On the 15th of May, 1860, a journey was undertaken to convey the 
Makololo, who had come to Tette with Dr. Livingstone in 1856, back 
to their own country. Many of them declined, however, to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity, having taken up with slave-women. As they 
proceeded by short marches at first, some of the men also deserted at 
night, at times taking away what did not belong to them. By the time 
they got into the Kebrabasa hills, thirty men, nearly a third of the party, 
had deserted. The Kebrabasa people were well todo. They had clot 
ornaments, food, and luxuries. Fowls, eggs, sugar-canes, sweet pota- 
toes, ground-nuts, turmeric, tomatoes, chillies, rice, Kaffir corn, and 
maize, were offered for sale in large quantities. ‘Tobacco, hemp, and 
cotton were also cultivated, and in nearly every village, as in the Man- 
ganja hills, men were engaged in spinning and weaving cotton of excel- 
lent quality. Sandia, chief of the Baderna (who, by-the-by, wore a 
wig), gave the party two guides, and, with their help, they were enabled 
to complete their inspection of the Kebrabasa falls. The Banyai, on the 
right bank of the river, proved to be rather troublesome and exacting 
fellows. 

The party emerged from the Kebrabasa hills into the Chicova plains 
on the 7th of June, 1860. The Zambesi expands above the cataracts, 
and assumes the size and appearance it has at Tette. Guinea-fowl were 
very numerous, and were all fat and in good condition. The Chicova 
plains are very fertile, and formerly supported a numerous population, 
but desolating wars and kidnapping expeditions had swept away most of 
the inhabitants. 

Beyond these plains, they came once more to sandstone rocks, broken 
up by igneous rocks at the Kebrabasa rapids, and coal was again met 
with cropping out of the banks at some places. Looking southwards, 
the country was open plain and woodland, with detached hills and moun- 
tains in the distance. The principal hills to the right were from six to 
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twelve miles away, and occasionally they send down spurs to the river 
with brooks flowing through their narrow valleys. The banks of the 
Zambesi show two well-defined terraces, the first or lowest, being usually 
narrow and of great fertility, while the upper one is a dry grassy plain, 
a thorny jungle, or a mopane (Bauhinia) forest. The whole of this 
region is an immense coal-field. At one spot a dyke of basaltic rock 
crossed the stream, and a herd of hippopotami lay on a sand-bank imme- 
diately below it. The young ones were playing with»esch other like 
young puppies, climbing on the backs of their dams, trying to take hold 
of one another by the jaws, and tumbling over into the water. Wide- 
spreading fig-trees dotted the country, and seem to have been held sacred 
in Africa from the remotest tires. The soil also teemed with white, 
red, and black ants, which were, as usual, very destructive. Their roasted 
bodies are spoken of by the natives in an unctuous manner as resembling 

ins of soft rice fried in delicious fresh oil. These ants would quietly 
cover the travellers from head to foot, and then all would begin to bite at 
the same instant, seizing a piece of the skin with their powerful pincers, 
and twisting themselves ‘round with it, as if determined to tear it out. Their 
bites are so sharp, that they make the bravest run away. Monkeys were 
seen, both fat and tame, in the gardens; they are sacred animals, because 
the people, who believe that their chiefs transmigrate into lions, conceive 
that other souls occupy these degraded forms. ” The women, spoken of 
as modest, sensible persons, traded with the travellers. The Jagga women 
on Kilima-njaro are said to do all the trading, and will not permit a man 
to enter the market-place. 

Throughout the Barango country the mountains were covered with 
open forest and grass, and large game was abundant. At times the 
path led through vast expanses of apparently solitary scenery, but a 
more careful scrutiny betrayed the presence of buffaloes gazing with 
fierce untameable eyes, or a herd of pallahs, or water-bucks, standing as 
quiet and still as if constituting a part of the landscape. On the 26th 
of June they reached the Loangwa, near which are the ruins of an old 
Portuguese settlement. The exploration of the upper portion of this 
river would open vast and entirely new regions in Central Africa. 
Zumbo, as this station was called, was a remarkably central one, com- 
manding as it did the lucrative trade of the Zambesi and Loangwa, and 
the gold and ivory of the Manica country on the south. The situation 
is also described as being not merely picturesque, but actually magni- 
ficent. Wherefore the missions and the settlement here should have 
failed we are not told. It is suggested that it was because they encou- 
raged slavery, but local fevers may also have had much to do with it. 
Dr. Livingstone asserts that in the actual state of African society —eve 
man ruling so long only as he has the power—a European colony wes 
be considered by the natives as an inestimable boon. ‘Thousands of in- 
dustrious people would gladly settle round it, and engage in that peaceful 
pursuit of agriculture and trade, of which they are so fond. They wotld 
also work for Europeans at a reasonable remuneration for labour. 

Beyond the Loangwa game continued to be very abundant, and there 
were many lions. The natives are like jackals, for they drove the lions 
from their feasts of pig and zebra, and appropriated the remainder of the 
spoils to themselves. A half-caste Portuguese—Sequasha by name—had 
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lately been putting the villages around to fire and sword, driving off the 
cattle, and carrying off women and children into slavery. Tsetse-flies 
were more numerous and troublesome than they had ever before met 
them, often buzzing round their heads like a swarm of bees, and biting 
them severely. Luckily that their bite has not the same effect on man 
that it has on horses and cattle, or it would be impossible to venture into 
the country. As it was, Dr, Kirk was taken ill, and became quite blind ; 
but recovered a few days after. 

An immense herd of buffaloes, resting in the long dry grass, afforded 
excellent sport ; and at night-time a troop of hungry, howling hyenas 
hung round the camp, to participate in the feast. There were plenty of 
singing-birds in the trees, and the honey-guide followed them, with the 
most pressing importunities to go with him and rob hives, of which he 
would have the relics. There were also many snakes, some of them of 
deadly poisonous character. As they proceeded, the number of all sorts 
of game increased so wonderfully as to be passed almost without notice. 
There were monkeys, elephants, buffaloes, zebras, antelopes of different 
kinds—koodoos, pallahs, water-bucks—wild boar, and no end of feathered 
game. At night-time a new world came forth, more numerous, judged by 


_ the noise it made, than even that which was abroad by sun-light, Mar- 


vellous insect-sounds also fell upon the ear. On one occasion a rhinoceros 
dashed at Dr. Livingstone as he was gathering wild fruit, but luckily did 
not hurt him. It gave the doctor such a warning, though, that although 
before this he used to go unarmed, he never did so afterwards. 

On the 9th of July they reached the Kafue, another great tributary of 
the Zambesi. A meal of potatoes satisfied a craving, at this point, which 
no amount of meat would relieve. Crossing the river, they found them- 
selves in Bawe, the people of which called themselves Batonga. They 
are at once agricultural, and skilful hunters and fishermen. More coal 
was met with, as also abundance of fine iron-ore; and it is justly re- 
marked that the existence of this prodigious coal-field leads to the belief 
that an important future is in store for this part of the African continent. 

On the 14th of July they left the river at the Kariba gorge, going 
round the north end of the mountains. Their way lay through a fertile 
country, covered with open forest, aud inhabited by friendly natives. On 
the islands, and on the left bank of the Zambesi, all the way from the 
river Kafue, there was a large population. As they passed the villages 
they were duly “ lullilooed,” and regaled with new-made beer. They 
crossed many rivulets, and finally left the Zambesi to ascend one of these, 
which, dry at first, soon became a fine flowing stream, deliciously cold. 
Coal cropped out on its banks. Hence they climbed the steep and 
rugged sides of the Batoka highlands, till they attained an altitude of 
upwards of three thousand feet. The exhilaration of both mind and body, 
on these cool and bracing heights, is described as delightful. They had 
a noble view hence of the great valley in which the Zambesi flows; and 
the cultivated portions were so small, in comparison to the rest of the 
landscape, that the valley appeared nearly all forest, with a few grassy 
glades. In the mornings hoar-frost covered the ground, and thin ice lay 
on the pools, 

They crossed hence the vast table-land called Mataba, only a few years 
since peopled by the Batoka, to whom numerous herds of cattle furnished 
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abundance of milk, while the rich soil amply repaid the labour of the 
husbandmen ; now large herds of buffaloes, zebras, and antelopes fatten 
on the excellent pasture, for the Batokas have been driven out of the 
country by the invasions of Moselekatse and Sebetuane. The travellers, 
however, in the character of peace-makers, experienced abundant hospi- 
tality ; and, from the Kafue to the Victoria Falls, none of the party were 
allowed to suffer hunger. The natives sent to their sleeping-places 
generous presents of the finest white meal, and fat capons to give it a 
relish, besides great pots of beer to comfort their hearts, together with 
pumpkins, beans, and tobacco, so that they “should sleep neither hungry 
nor thirsty.” Their march is, indeed, described as resembling “a tri- 
umphant procession.” What a contrast to Mr. Baines’s journey to the 
Victoria Falls in the opposite direction ? : 
The country sloped gradually beyond the highlands to the west to 
the Makololo valley ; and all the villages owed allegiance to Sekeletu. 
The columns of vapour rising from Victoria Falls could be seen when 
they were upwards of twenty miles distant. We have described the Falls 
so fully from Mr. Baines’s admirable work, that we shall not enter upon 
the subject again. It was, however, ascertained upon this occasion that 


the Falls have been formed by a crack right across the river, in the hard . 


black basaltic rock which there formed the bed of the Zambesi. The 
depth of the rift was also measured by lowering a line, and found to 
be twice the depth of Niagara Falls ; and into this chasm the river, a full 
half-mile wide, rolls with a deafening roar. Charles Livingstone had 
seen Niagara, and gave Victoria Falls the palm, though now at the end 
of a drought, and the river at its very lowest. The old chief, Sekeletu 
(since dead), was found to be suffering from leprosy. The London 
Mission, consisting of twenty-two persons, of whom nine were Europeans, 
had lost five Europeans and four natives from fever, and not, as has been 
supposed, by poison, in less than three months. The remainder made the 
best of their way home, but not without the loss of another missionary’s 
wife. This does not speak well of the climate of Victoria Falls. The 
natives themselves, indeed, suffer from fever; and it is said that, to save 
the tribe from breaking up, it ought at once to remove to the healthy 
Batoka highlands. The chief and his principal men expressed in a 
formal manner their great desire to have English people settled on these 
highlands. : 

The party left Sekeletu, after a month’s stay, on the 17th of Sep- 
tember, 1860, in canoes which turned out to be poor leaky affairs. The 
return path, on leaving the canoes at the Falls, lay much nearer to the 
Zambesi than on coming up. This led them to the Moamba Falls, but, 
after the Victoria Falls, they appeared insignificant. The Batoka, who 
were more numerous on the river, were just as hospitable as they had 
been in their highlands. Both men and women are to be distinguished 
by greater roundness of feature than other natives. Their colour also 
attests the greater altitude of the country in which they formerly lived. 
No really black person, it is to be observed, is to be met with in these 
regions. Different shades of brown prevail, to which is sometimes super- 
added a light bronze tint. Those who dwell on the highlands are of a 
light warm brown, “ dark but comely.” 

On the 6th of October they arrived at the islet Chilombe, belonging 
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to a chief called Sinamane, and where, the Zambesi running broad and 
smooth again, they were enabled to resume the navigation in canoes. As 
they sailed down, the people saluted them from the banks by clapping 
their hands. From the point where they embarked at Sinamane’s to 
Kansalo the river was found to be more navigable than between Tette 
and Senna, though much of it is only from two hundred and fifty to three 
hundred yards broad, or like the Thames at London Bridge. Still the 
stream was deep, and flowed gently. A little below Kansalo, at Kariba, 
a basaltic dyke, with a wide opening in it, dangerous only for canoes, 
stretches like an artificial dam across the stream. The deep and narrow 
river then flows on for several miles through a range of lofty mountains. 
Still farther down, and from the Kafue eastward, it is at least half a mile 
wide, the current gentle, and there are many sandy islands. Then there 
are rapids at Karivua, about a hundred yards in length, with a current 
of nearly six knots an hour ; this is the most rapid part of the Zambesi, 
except in actual cataracts. In the space below the Loangwa, and on to 
Chicova, the river is again broad, and of easy navigation. Passing the 
Kebrabasa rapids was, however, quite another affair. Dr. Kirk’s canoe 
was dashed on a projection of the rocks by a sudden boiling up of the 
river, and his life was in imminent peril; but both he and the canoe were 
saved, although nearly all his effects were swept away. 

They row left the river, and proceeded on foot, sorry that they had not 
done so the day before. The head-man of the village east of Kebrabasa 
received them with great kindness, and at last they reached Tette on the 
23rd of November, having been absent a little more than six months. 
Two English sailors who had been left in charge of the steamer were well, 
and had behaved well. An attempt at farming had, however, been a 
failure. A hippopotamus came up one night, and laid waste their garden ; 
the sheep ate their cotton, the crocodiles ate the sheep, the monkeys ate 
the eggs, and the natives stole the fowls. Grievances enough for poor 
Jack ! 

Another excursion was made to Kougone in December, in the Ma 
Robert; but the vessel grounded on a sand-bank, and filled. She could 
neither be emptied nor got off, and next day all that remained visible of 
her was about six feet of her two masts. Most of the property on board 
was, however, saved, and the remainder of the journey had to be per- 
formed in canoes. 

On the 31st of January, 1861, the Pioneer arrived from England, and 
two of her Majesty’s cruisers came at the same time, bringing Bishop 
Mackenzie and the Oxford and Cambridge Mission to the tribes of the 
Shire and Lake Nyassa. The Pioneer was under orders to explore 
the Rovuma, as the Portuguese government had refused to open the 
Zambesi to the ships of other nations, and the bishop agreed to accom- 
pany the party in order to ascertain whether the country round its head- 
waters presented a suitable place for a settlement. 

The Rovuma was found, unlike most African rivers, to have a magni- 
ficent bay, and no bar. ‘The scenery on the lower part of the river was 
also superior to that on the Zambesi, for the highlands could be seen 
from the sea. The region of mangroves, the most pernicious on African 
rivers, was also less extensive, being left behind only eight miles from the 
mouth, and a beautiful rauge of well-wooded hills succeeded on each 
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bank, The current was as strong as that of the Zambesi, but the volume 
of water was very much less. When thirty miles up the river, the waters 
had fallen so that it was deemed expedient to return. The Pioneer was 
next taken up the Shire, but with much labour, from her great draught 
of water. Unfortunately, just at the very moment that the expedition 
was most prosperous, having a new and commodious steamer, and a mis- 
sion to settle among the natives, the Portuguese slave-trade lit up war in 
the country. Marauding parties in search of captures began to desolate 
the land, Gangs of recently enslaved Manganja—the kindly and hos- 
pitable mountaineers—were ‘being daily brought down to Tette. Not- 
withstanding these adverse circumstances, the mission proceeded up to 
the highlands, which, from their altitude and coolness, were, like the 
Bawe highlands on the Central Zambesi, most suitable for a station. 
The sight of a long line of manacled men, women, and children, which 
they met on their way, was too much for the feelings of the missionaries, 
and, although they laid themselves open to the fiercest enmity and all 
kinds of retaliations, they set to work to cut the poor slaves adrift. 
Eighty-four, chiefly women and children, were thus liberated (several 
had been killed on the way), and on being told that they were now free, 
and might go where they pleased, or remain with the English, they 
elected to stay; and the bishop attached them to his mission, to be edu- 
cated as members of a Christian family. In this way a great difficulty 
in the commencement of a mission—the difficulty of obtaining the confi- 
dence of the natives—was overcome at the onset. A great many more 
slaves were liberated as they proceeded onwards. Chigunda, a native 
chief, invited the mission to settle at Magomero, a mountain village above, 
or rather south-east of Lake Shirwa, and this invitation was accepted by 
the bishop. Unfortunately, a slave-capturing tribe—the Ajawa—were 
kidnapping and devastating the whole mountain country. They assailed 
the mission, and would have undoubtedly put every member of it to 
death, had not four of the party been armed with muskets, and they were 
thus enabled to drive them off. Bishop Mackenzie, who seems to have 
been a high-spirited man, was in favour of at once driving the marauding 
Ajawa out of the country, but unfortunately Dr. Livingstone preferred 
temporising. He was in hopes that the Ajawa might be persuaded to 
something better! It is manifest, that with such natures to deal witli, 
they should have been taught to succumb first, and to behave themselves 
afterwards. 

The connexion of the members of the Zambesi expedition with those of 
the bishop’s mission ceased, indeed, at this point, and the latter were left 
to solve the problem of upholding a mission of peace in a mountain coun- 
try devastated by bloodthirsty marauders and kidnappers. The solution 
was, as might have been ee the ultimate destruction and break- 
ing up of the mission. 

A further exploration was made on this occasion of Lake Nyassa. This 
time the expedition had a boat with them, and as they sailed into the 
lake on the 2nd of September, they felt much refreshed by the greater 
coolness of the air off this great body of water. The season of the year 
was, however, very unfavourable. The “smokes” filled the air with an 
impenetrable haze, and the equinoctial gales made it impossible for them 
to cross to the eastern side. Storms raged at times so furiously as to 
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place their lives in extreme peril. The lake ap ared, indeed, to be sur- 
rounded by mountains, but it was afterwards found that these beautiful 
tree-covered heights were only the edges of high table-lands. Hence, 
like all narrow seas encircled by highlands, it is visited by sudden and 
tremendous storms. The approximate length, as given on the map, was 
found to be two hundred and forty-five miles; but the extent of the 
north end was not accurately determined. The width varied from twenty 
to sixty miles. The greatest ascertained depth was from a hundred to 
a hundred and sixteen fathoms. About the beginning of the upper 
third, the lake is crossed by taking advantage of the island Chizumara. 
This is a regular slave-road. 

Lake Nyassa receives no great affluents from the west. The natives 
also denied the existence of any large river from the north. Yet, during 
the rainy season, the lake is three feet higher than at the close of the dry 
period. Never before in Africa had they seen anything like the dense 
population on its shores. In the southern part there was an almost un- 
broken chain of villages. These people, though very curious, were not 
uncivil. They cultivate the soil and catch fish. In the north they also 
eat cakes of midges, which come at times in clouds, The people gather 
them and boil them into thick cakes—millions of midges in a cake. It 
is said to have tasted not unlike caviare or salted locusts. Abundance 
of excellent fish are found in the lake. The most esteemed seems to 
have been a kind of carp, which grows to two feet in length. Thousands 
of a silvery little fish, about two inches long, were often taken in a single 
haul of the net. Fleets of fine canoes were engaged in the fisheries. There 
are many crocodiles in the lake, some of extraordinary size ; but, as they 
have plenty of fish, they are not very troublesome. The people, who are 
very plain, weave cotton, as also cloth, from the bark of a tree. They 
are all tattooed from head to foot. In character, the lake tribes are 
described as being very much like other people; there are decent men 
among them, while a good many are no better than they should be. A 
northern chief, Marenga by name, whom they found living in his stockade 
in a forest about twenty miles north of the mountain Kowirwe, behaved 
like a gentleman. He was specially generous, and made them bountiful 
presents of food and beer. Another chief, Mankambira, also treated 
them with great kindness. It was only where the slave-trade was carried 
on, as at the crossings, that they were dishonest and uncivil. At one 
of these crossings, called Chitanda, they were relieved of most of their 
goods whilst sleeping. This was, they say, the first time they had been 
robbed in Africa. They did not like bathing in the lake, where there 
were so many people. It was a natural feeling. ‘‘ One feels ashamed,” 
they remark, “of the white skin; it seems unnatural, like blanched 
celery or white mice.” Some of the burying-grounds were well ar- 
ranged and well cared for, and, like our old churchyards, often adorned 
with grand old trees. The mounds were also raised, as they are at home, 
only all disposed north and south. The graves of the sexes were distin- 
guished by the various implements which the buried dead had used in 
ae different employments during life—only broken—no longer to be 
used. 

The northern part of the lake was found to be the scene of lawlessness 
and bloodshed. The Mazitu-Zulus, who live in the highlands and also in 
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16 The Zambesi and its Tributanes. 
villages, or nests of lake pirates, were making sudden sweeps on the vil- 
lages of the plain, carrying off women, children, and oxen, and killing 
the men. Beyond Mankambira’s they began to fall in with burned vil- 
lages and the putrid bodies of many who had fallen by Mazitu spears 
only a few days before. Soon they came upon the Mazitus themselves, 
but, by a timely display of confidence, they awed them into keeping the 
peace. These ruthless Zulus, it is to be observed, do not sell their 
captives. | 
Elephants were numerous on the borders of the lake, and surprisingly 
tame, bakes often found close to the villages. Hippopotami also swarm 
very much at their ease in the creeks and lagoons, and herds were some- 
times seen in the lake itself. Five of each were shot for food during the 


journey. One large bull elephant took at least sixty Enfield balls before 


he fell. He simply shook his head at each shot. It is said that a large 
amount of ivory might be obtained from the people of Nyassa. 

Whilst on the lake, several men belonging to an Arab, who had been 
at Katanga’s, south of Cazembe’s, in the interior, told them that they 
knew Lake Tanganyika well, and they were quite positive that the water 
flowed out by the opposite end to that of Nyassa. The lake slave-trade 
was going on all the time of their exploration, Two enterprising Arabs 
had built a dhow, and were running her, crowded with slaves, regularly 
across the lake. These slaves are taken to Iboe and Kilwa. According 


‘to Colonel Rigby, nineteen thousand slaves from the Nyassa country 


alone pass annually through the custom-house of that island. But as 
this does not include those sent to Portuguese slave-ports, or those cap- 
tured by the Zulus, fifty thousand would be a nearer approximation to 
the reality, If to this we add the number of men killed in the defence 
of their wives and children, those slain in the villages, and those who 
perish by the way, estimated at four-fifths, five times as many must 
perish from this infamous traffic as are carried into slavery. 

The exploration of the lake extended from the 2nd of September to 
the 21st of October, 1861, when the party returned to their ship. On 
their way back they found a number of Manganja families concealed in 
the broad belt of papyrus round the lakelet Pamalombe. The papyrus 
grew so densely as to support their small huts when beat down. Circum- 
stances occurred during the return which induced the party to form a less 
favourable opinion of the character of the Manganja than they had 
hitherto held. It became evident that, although suffering so terribly 
from the slave-trade themselves, they nevertheless extensively patro- 
nised it. . 

The party reached the ship on the 8th of November in a very weak 
condition, having suffered more from hunger than on any previous trip. 
The climate was also beginning to tell on European constitutions. One 
of the first victims was the carpenter’s mate, a fine healthy young man, 
but upon whom the usual remedies had no effect. The Portuguese had 
also by this time established stations on the Kongone, the channel by 
which the English had entered the Zambesi, and on the Shire, up whose 
waters the mission was established. On the 30th, H.M.S8. Gorgon 
arrived, towing the brig which brought Mrs. Livingstone, some ladies 
about to join their relatives in the mission, and the twenty-four sections 
of a new iron steamer intended for the navigation of Lake Nyassa. Great 
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delay taking place in transporting the latter up the Zambesi, Captain 
Wilson generously undertook to take the ladies up to those who were 
anxiously awaiting their arrival. On arriving at Chibira’s, on the Shire, 
they learnt the sad news of the death of the bishop and of Mr. Burrup. 
The two bereaved and sorrow-stricken ladies were brought back to the 
Pioneer, where nearly all hands were laid up with fever. A Mr. Stewart 
also came out in the Gorgon to form a mission, but after exploring the 
Shire up to the cataracts, and the Zambesi up to the Kebrabasa rapids, 
influenced no doubt by the fate of the Universities’ mission, he proceeded 
home by the Cape. On the 7th of April only one man remained fit for 
duty ; all the rest were down with fever. About the middle of the month 
Mrs. Livingstone was prostrated by the disease, and she died on the 27th 
of April, 1862. So sad a result was all the less to have been anticipated, 
as Mrs. Livingstone had been long resident in the interior of Africa. 
Preparations were now made for the launch of the Lady Nyassa, 
which was effected by the 23rd of June, and H.M.S. Orestes towed the 
vessel to the mouth of the Rovuma at the beginning of September. The 
water was unusually low, and navigation did not improve as they ascended ; 
snags, brought down by the floods, were common. Few natives were seen 
during the first week. Their villages were concealed in the thick jungle 
on the hill-sides for protection from marauding parties. It was evident that 
the river was unfit for navigation, except for eight months of the year. 
After the Zambesi and Shire, the absence of bird or animal life is said 
also to have been remarkable. Good timber-trees, however, especially 
ebony, usually met with far inland, seem here to approach the coast. On 
the 16th of September they arrived at the inhabited island of Kichoko- 


mane, and crowds came with fowls and meal far beyond their wants, © 


Higher up, the inhabitants had fled from their villages on account of kid- 
nappers being abroad, and were living in temporary huts on low naked 
sand-banks. Decided manifestations of hostility were made at one part 
of the river, such as would with nine parties out of ten have led to re- 
taliation, but which was in this case settled by paying toll to pass—a 
bad precedent for those who may chance to follow. The submission of 
the party did not, however, prevent the natives giving them a volley of 
musket-balls and of poisoned arrows immediately after the toll had been 
paid. Higher up the river there was a brisk canoe trade in rice and salt. 
In the country of Chonga Michi, about eighty or ninety miles up the 
river, they found what they call ‘‘ decent people,” who treated strangers 
with civility. A great quantity of excellent honey was collected all along 
the Rovuma by bark-hives being placed for the bees on the high trees on 
both banks. At Michi, the table-land, which up to this point bounded the 
view on both sides of the river with ranges of flat-topped hills six or eight 
hundred feet high, was succeeded by a level fertile plain with detached 
granite hills. A few small pieces of coal were picked up on the sand- 
banks, and the same sandstone rock, with fossil wood on it, which occurs 
on the Zambesi, was met with. 

When they had ascended about one hundred and forty miles by the 
river’s course from the sea, soft tufa rocks began to appear, and ten miles 
beyond the river became more narrow and rocky, and farther progress was 
arrested by impassable rapids. ‘The cataracts of other rivers occur in 
mountains ; those of the Rovuma are found in a level part, with hills only 
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in the distance. The distance from Ngomano, a spot thirty miles farther 
up than the point at which the navigation ceased (and an interesting view 
of which is given in the work), to the crossing-places for slaves on Lake 
Nyassa, was said to be twelve days. The natives at their farthest point, 
called Nyamatolo, had abundance of food, and cultivated the land ex- 
tensively, In summer they live on the islands on the river; in winter, 
in the woods. These natives hunt crocodiles assiduously, ond are also 
constantly on the look out for their eggs. They also hunt the senze 
(Aulacodus Swindernianus), an animal the size of a large cat, but in shape 
more like a pig. Boys and men join in the chase among the reedy and 
low islands. 

The party returned to the Pzoneer on the 9th of October, having been 
away one month, and putting to sea, sailed for the Zambesi. Visiting 
Quillimane on their way, a place where, in the words of a Portuguese, 
$s people do nothing, and are always wasting their time in suffering or in 
recovering from heer, ” they did not get up to Shupanga till the 19th of 
December. There had been a great drought and famine up the river, but 
Dr. Livingstone says if men like the Cape farmers owned this country, 
their energy and enterprise would soon render the crops independent of 
rain. There being plenty of slope or fall, the land could be easily irri- 
gated from the Seeshest and its tributary streams. A Portuguese colony 
can never prosper, even if, as is promised, slavery is to be ‘gholished in 
the country im 1878. They use Tette as a penal settlement, and they 
have neither the industry nor the enterprise of the Anglo-Saxon colonist 
or trader. 

The Shire having risen, they steamed up it on the 10th of January, 
1868, with the Lady Nyassa in tow. It was not long before they came 
to the districts ravaged by the notorious Mariano. For scores of miles 
all the villages had been ‘burnt down, and the entire population of the 
valley swept away! The sight and smell of dead bodies was everywhere. 
It is a proof of the wondvens capabilities of the country that new popu- 
lations arise out of this wholesale murder, destruction, and kidnapping. 
Whilst they were detained in the Lower Shire, waiting for the more per- 
manent rise in March, Mr. Thornton, the geologist, ‘volunteered to go 
across country from Chibira’s, where the survivors of Bishop Mackenzie’s 
party were, suffering for want of animal food, to Tette, for goats and 
sheep. The toil of thei Journey proved, however, too much for his strength, 
exhausted by those previous incessant labours which are only kuown to 
geologists, and he died on his return, on the 21st of April, 1863—another 
valuable life sacrificed to the sentible climate of Africa. 

No words can depict the wide-spread desolation which the once pleasant 

Shire Valley now presented as they proceeded upwards. Instead of 
smiling villages and crowds of people, scarcely a soul was to be seen. 
The over- -porged crocodiles no longer cared to devour the number of 
corpses that floated down the river. Whenever they took a walk, human 
skeletons were seen in every direction. In the generous hope that the 
presence of a steamer on the lake might put a check to these lawless pro- 
ceedings, which had strewn the country with human bones, they set to 
work unscrewing the Lady Nyassa, in order to carry her past the Mur- 
chison obstructions to the lake. Illness, however, overtook the party, Dr. 
Kirk and Mr. Charles Livingstone had to be sent home, and the Por- 
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tuguese, probably with the view of impeding the progress of the English,* 
had so effectually removed all labour and provisions, by sweeping the 
land of even a remnant of its quondam population, that the undertaking 
had to be given up, and Dr. Livingstone was left with a small party to 
carry out his last trip. Despatches had also been received in July from 
Earl Russell, containing instructions for the withdrawal of the expedition; 
but as it was impossible to take the Pioneer down to the sea till the floods 
of December, arrangements were made to put the Lady Nyassa together 
again, and in order to improve the time intervening, to carry a boat past 
the cataracts, and, sailing along the eastern shore of the lake, to explore 
its northern end. The cataracts, however, proved fatal to this project, 
and the boat and all its contents were lost; so a foot march along the 
western shore was resolved upon instead, and a fair start was effected on 
the 19th of August. The villages were all deserted or destroyed in the 
early part of their journey ; at one place, many Manganja skeletons were 
found in a grove of lofty trees, under whose deep shade stood the ruins 
of a large village. Some, however, had successfully defended themselves 
against the Ajawa, and held by their huts and gardens. Dr. Livingstone 
says that any one may make a garden wherever he pleases. The garden 
becomes property; the uncultivated land no one claims. The scourge of 
slave-war had not, however, passed far westward, and they soon came to 
villages whose inhabitants had not suffered from invasion. On one occa- 
sion the two whites got separated for three days from their guides, but 
they were everywhere received in kindness and treated hospitably. Could 
as much be said of any civilised country? By the 26th they had attained 
a considerable altitude, as marked by the vegetation. There were several 
peaks in this range, the whole of which, from the cataracts up to the 
north end of the lake, was appropriately called “ Kirk’s range.” It at- 
tains an elevation of some five thousand feet above the sea. A valley 
called Goa stretched down to the lake, which in its various combinations 
of open forest, sloping woodland, and grassy lawns, formed as beautiful a 
landscape as could be seen on the Thames. Unfortunately the villages 
had been devastated by the Ajawi, and no food could be bought. 

When the party came abreast of the peak Chirobve, the natives would 
no longer give them guides, being too much in dread of their enemies. 
It was in consequence with some difficulty that they made their way to 
the lake, where they found a large party ‘of armed Ajawa. No sooner 
had they got out of range of these marauders, than they came to a dis- 
trict which was being plundered by the Mazitu Zulus. They saw many 
bodies lying at Chinsamba’s stockades, Farther on they found the banks 
of the lake crowded with fugitives. For miles along the water’s edge 
was one continuous village of temporary huts. Upwards of fifty large 
canoes were observed engaged in fishing in the lakelet Chia, which is 
three or four miles long. 

At Kota-kota Bay they found two Arabs building dhows, and they 
became satisfied of two facts: first, that it would be cheaper ‘and better 
to build vessels on the lake than to transport them there; and secondly, 








* The official paper of the Lisbon government, it is said (p. 475), has since let 
us know “that their policy was directed to frustrating the grasping designs of the 
British government to the dominion of Eastern Africa.” 
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that the natives will always flock to those who can give them protection. 
Tens of thousands had thus come to these Arabs, whose whole power and 
influence consisted in their having guns and ammunition. These Arabs 
purchased slaves at from two to four yards of calico each, and their boats 
were in constant employment. 

Leaving Kota-kota Bay, they turned away due west on the great slave 
route to Katanga’s and Cazembe’s country, in Loanda. Wherever the 
traders cross the lake they all go by this path to the interior. Their way 
lay at first over a rich, well-cultivated plain. This was succeeded by 
highlands, undulating, stony, and covered with scraggy trees and an up- 
land vegetation. The narrow footpath was continually leading up steep 
inclines and down descents to murmuring’ rills. On the 15th of Sep- 
tember they reached the top of the ascent, at an altitude of 3440 feet 
above the sea, and the air was delicious. They now found themselves on 
the edge of a table-land, which sloped tow ards the centre of the country, 
the waters flowing to the Loangwa, which enters the Zambesi at Zumbo. 
One of the party, who had been bred on the delta of the Zambesi, 
actually perished from the cooler and more rarefied atmosphere. Villages, 
as usual encircled by euphorbia hedges, were numerous, and a great deal 
of grain had been cultivated ncunl them. They had fowls and dove- 
cots, as in Egypt. The people were a branch of the Manganja, but 
living on the slave-route, they were churlish. 

On the 2Ist of Se _ptember they arrived at the village of a chief called 
Muazi, surrounded by a stockade, and embowered in very tall euphorbia 
trees, showing that this chief had long held by his own. A herd of fine 

cattle also showed that the tsetse did not afflict these highlands. Here 
they obtained guides, and, leaving the slave-route, passed over a flat 
country with scraggy upland trees. As they proceeded west they passed 
over the sources not only of the Loangwa, but, as before observed, of 
another stream called Moi-tawa, which was represented to flow into Lake 
Tanganyika. 

The littie party made three long marches beyond Muazi’s in a north- 
west direction. At every third or fourth village was a fine hardened 
furnace for smelting iron. Dr. Livingstone says the Africans never had 
a stone period, me he goes further and adopts Archbishop Whateley’s 
theory, that thev must have received their knowledge of art direct trom 
a Superior Being. On the third day they reached their farthest—the 
villave of C hinanea—rendered remarkable by a large rounded mass of 
granite, a thousand feet high. The want of provisions, the villagers re- 
fusing to barter or to give, the illness of some of the party, and the 
necessity of returning, not to detain the Pioneer, led to further explora- 
tion being abandoned at this point. 

They had, however, just the same time to get back to the ship that 
they hi ad spent in petting thus far, and they had to march ov er the same 
ground. They found on their return that Bishop Mackeuzie’s successor 
—Bishop Tozer—after spending a few months on the top of Morambala, 
a mountain about as high as Ben Nevis, at the mouth of the Shire, 
had withdrawn from the country. On the 19th of January, 1864, the 
Shire having suddenly risen several feet, the Pioneer set sail, and they 
reached Morambala on the 2nd of February. Here they took the last of 
the Universities’ missionaries, and thirty poor orphan boys and girls aud 
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a few helpless widows, on board, and proceeded to the Zambesi. Sailin 
thence down to the river oa they met, on the 13th of February, 
H.M.S. Orestes and Ariel. The Orestes took the Pioneer, and the 
Ariel the Lady Nyassa, in tow for Mozambique, and thus ended this 
most remarkable expedition and an attempt to found a mission in a 
country so favoured by nature that Dr. Livingstone says at one place: 
“ We have never witnessed the plenty which their land yields without 
turning in imagination to the streets and lanes of our cities, and lament- 
ing that the squalid offspring of poverty and sin has not more pleasant 
lines in this world, where there is so much and to spare.’ 

There is, to begin with, a port which could easily be made available 
for commercial purposes, and a river offering a speedy means of transit 
to that interior of highlands which will, in all probability, yet become the 
sphere of European enterprise. The fertility of the soil is amply proved 
by its productions. Indigo has been found growing over large tracts of 
country, and often attains the height of a man, The cotton collected 
from a great many districts was found to be of very superior quality. 
Dr. Livingstone declares the Shire V alley, with the lake, four hundred 
miles in length, to be one of the finest cotton-fields in the world. Crops 
of corn are raised continually in the same valley without regard to season. 
The average crop of natural grasses is as heavy on the highlands as could 
be obtained from rich meadow-land in Engi: ind. ‘This ssif-cown pastur- 
age, which extends over hundreds of miles of grassy valley and open 
woodland, is the best in Africa. This was dion by the cattle, which 
were left in almost a wild state, becoming so fat and lazy that bulls 
allowed the boys to play with them and j jump on their backs. Cows were 
met with, feeding on grass alone, which had become as heavy as prize 
beasts. In gener ral, no tsetse is found on the highlands to injure cattle, 
or mosquitoes to annoy man. Periodical droughts are to be expected, 
but they are always parti: al. Though the country is well supplied with 
trees, really large. timber is to be obi ained, however, in only limited dis- 
tricts. Many plants useful in manufactures and medicine are to be met 
with, both wild and cultivated. Abundance of labour is procurable, and 
a vast coal-field ready to be opened, besides iron, copper, gold, and other 
minerals. There are ivory, skins, and other resources too numerous to 
be mentioned. As it is, however, ‘the slave-trade is an insurmountable 
barrier to all moral and commercial progress. It is difficult to say how 
this evil can be checked while the Portuguese abet the foul practice on 
the Zambesi. If Tanganyika flows into Albert-V ictoria, there will be a 
way to tle Nyassa, Seana by the English, by the Nile ; but it is re- 
plete with difficulties from the curse of ‘the s same trade on the Upper 
Nile, abetted by the Egyptians. The Lufigi would appear also to pre- 
sent an available approach to the same fertile regions, in which the slave- 
trade would be checked, the people and legitimate commerce protected, 
and moral influence obtained, by means of boats built upon the lakes, 
especially Shirwa, Nyassa, Tanganyika, Albert Nyanza, and Victoria 
Nyanza—all British discoveries. 
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WOODBURY. 
BY MRS. BUSHBY. 


ParRT THE SEVENTEENTH. 


I, 


THE DEPARTURE OF MADELEINE FOR BERLIN, AND THE ARRIVAL OF RICHARD 
ASHFORD AT WOODBURY. 


THE next epistle Madeleine found it necessary to write was to Alfred 
Percival, and it arrived by the same post that brought a letter from Mr. 
Babington, which ought to have come two or three days earlier. Both 
created great consternation at Woodbury. 

Mr. Babington complained that he had been shamefully taken in; he 
did not exactly say by Mr. and Mrs. Percival, for he “ hoped” they were 
ignorant of Madeleine’s misconduct, and the improper intimacy she had 
been carrying on with Captain St. George. That intimacy had been 
renewed, he said, in the most disgraceful manner after her return to 
London from Paris; and he had left her, with the determination never 
more to see her, to have anything to do with her, or to pay a shilling on 
her account. She had behaved so ill, he asserted, that if he knew she 
were starving in the streets he would not give her a farthing. She had 
robbed him shamefully the short time they had lived together. In Paris 
she had ordered all manner of expensive, useless articles, for which he had 
been obliged to pay; and after their return to London, she had sent him 
in heavy bills to settle, notwithstanding that she was treating him so 
scandalously. The absolute necessity for his returning to the West 
Indies immediately, he added, prevented his being able to institute a suit 
for divorce, as he would have done could he have remained to have 
carried it out, and therefore Madeleine and her paramour, Captain St. 
George, got off easily, but he would resist any claims she or her family 
might make upon him; and if she followed him to the West Indies, he 
would not receive her. 

Madeleine wrote that Mr. Babington had deserted her, taken himself 
off by the packet to St. Thomas, without the slightest communication 
to her, and had left her some bills to pay, and only a paltry fifty pounds. 
That he was very stingy and very disagreeable, and had taken it into 
his stupid head to be jealous of Captain St. George. She asked Alfred 
what she was now to do. She wanted money; could he not get some for 
her from the people in London with whom Babington was concerned in 
business ? ; 

“ What was she to do?” That was a question which both Alfred and 
Agnes asked themselves. 

Agnes said quietly, but firmly, that her sister should not again reside 
with her, whether at Woodbury or anywhere else. Her daughters, as 
they grew older, could not associate with so vicious a person. She had 
thrown away her last chance of respectability, and her scandalous conduct 
would soon become the talk of their neighbourhood. 

Alfred allowed it was very disagreeable, very unfortunate. He wished 
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she had gone to the West Indies with Mr. Babington. He fully agreed 
that she must not rejoin them; it was not likely that Captain St. 
George would be inclined to maintain her, and therefore the only thing 
she could do was to go back to her mother. 

The great difficulty was the money. Alfred had no inclination to 
part with any large sum from his ill-gotten wealth ; and Agnes did not 
consider that he had any right to do so. The money belonged to Captain 


* Howard, and not to him, she said. It was at length agreed that Agnes 


should give her sister fifty pounds a year from the money left her, for her 
own use, by Mr. Montague, and that Alfred should give one hundred 
pounds a year froin his mother’s small legacy to him, and with this pro- 
vision, one hundred and fifty pounds a year, Madeleine was to be 
despatched to her mother at Berlin. 

Alfred went to London to arrange everything with and for Madeleine; 
and after some delay, and no small trouble, he got her, and her fine 
dresses, her jewellery, her laces, and her faithful maid, fairly off to 
Antwerp on their way to Germany. No notice was given to Mrs. 
Stuart of her daughter’s coming, for fear of her refusing to receive her; 
but Madeleine was to write her mother from Aix-la-Chapelle, where she 
was to rest for a day and night. 

Great was Mrs. Stuart’s surprise and dismay when she found that her 
younger daughter was to be palmed off upon her; she trusted, however, 
that either Mr. Babington or Alfred had settled something handsome 
upon Madeleine, and in this expectation she received her more kindly 
than she would have done had she known how little Madeleine would be 
able to contribute to the expenses of her establishment. 

Misfortunes, it is averred, seldom come alone; and Mrs. Stuart was to 
experience the truth of this saying, for just about the time that her 
daughter arrived, the German baron, with whom she had been living 
since she had quarrelled with Lord Darlington, informed her that he was 
going to Homburg and Baden-Baden, where he hoped to have more luck 
than he had lately had at the gaming-tables at Berlin, and that it would 
not be convenient for him to be accompanied by her. 

The facts were, the respectable German nobleman had fleeced Mrs. 
Stuart as much as he could. He was tired of her, and had no idea of 
saddling himself with her travelling expenses, or being troubled with her 
at the places of fashionable resort to which he was about to repair. Mrs. 
Stuart was very angry at being so unceremoniously dismissed, though 
not at all sorry to part from the baron, who had latterly been very indif- 
ferent and often tyrannical. 

It was suggested by Madeleine, and agreed to by Mrs. Stuart, that 
she should forward a piteous letter to Lord Darlington, representing her- 
self to be in pecuniary distress, and appealing to his well-known gene- 
rosity to assist her. The plan succeeded. Lord Darlington, who was 
always liberal, sent her a handsome sum for her present exigencies, and 
further settled an annuity on her. This was, perhaps, partly to quiet his 
conscience for having caused the death of Colonel Stuart—an event which 
he still remembered with regret. 

The mother and daughter, uniting their finances, found themselves by 
no means badly off, and they took a pretty suite of apartments, and gave 
recherché little suppers, which soon brought guests of the male sex to 
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their house. It was rumoured that the pretty Madeleine had attracted 
the attention of a high personage, while Mrs. Stuart was well satisfied by 
the homage she received from an elderly court official. , 

Madeleine had the effrontery to write to Octavie, but notwithstanding 
the licence of French manners and French morals, the Countess de 
Mauriac felt no inclination to keep up any correspondence or acquaintance 
with cousins who had become so degraded. 

Mademoiselle le Grand, however, expressed herself quite delighted at ° 
the agreeable position in which her little friend was placed, and congratu- 
lated her on not having been banished to “ les Isles Sauvages”’ at the other 
extremity of the world—those islands, which that veracious Irish agitator 
Daniel O’Connell was in the habit of denouncing at Exeter Hallas “ the 
moral deserts of the West Indies ;’’ not that the French ex-governess had 
at all taken her impression from that worthy, or any of his stupid, blun- 
dering colleagues, whose names, conceited and inflated as the owners of 
them were, have by no means attained world-wide celebrity. 


Mrs. Percival continued to be very much distressed at keeping posses- 
sion of Woodbury ; again and again she urged Alfred to leave it, to let 
the house, and pay the rent over to Edgar Howard, as well as to invest 
for him the revenues of the estate. He could not bring himself to such 
a sacrifice to honour and justice. Yet he felt that he was looked upon 
coldly by some in the neighbourhood, and was forced to admit to himself, 
though not to her, that it was his wife’s high character which at all kept 
up his respectability. 

The story of the false will had got wind, as Daniel O’Flynn intended 
it should, and there were not wanting people who, if they did not entirely 
credit the forgery, believed that old Montague had been tormented, in his 
last hours, into altering his will in favour of his grand-nephew Alfred. It 
would have been better if Mr. Percival had gone away, but a sort of false 
pride, added to his greed—or was it a fatality ?—induced him to remain. 
at Woodbury. 

He very seldom saw his former favourite, Rose Ashford, who was now 
quite a thorn in his side, though, on her part, poor infatuated girl, she 
was as much attached to him as ever. Fanny, the miller’s pretty 
daughter, was now the object of his pursuit, and the difficulties and 
obstacles in the way made him perhaps more eager to carry out his 
honourable designs. 

While matters were in this state, Richard Ashford, the sailor son of the 
old toll-bar keeper, and Rose’s brother, returned to England—returned, 
poor fellow, after his long, long absence, with the utmost joy to his home, 
his dear father, and his beloved sister. Rose was not married yet! He 
wondered at that, as he knew she was the village beauty, and had so many 
admirers ; but he knew also that she was a most affectionate and devoted 
daughter, and therefore he supposed that she had been unwilling to leave 
her aged father. 

“Well,” he said to himself, “ now that I have come home, I shail stay 
a good long time on shore; and if I marry some nice girl at Woodbury, 
she can take care of father, and let my pretty darling Rose remove to a 
house of her own. How I long to see her! I wish poor Will were 
coming home too! How happy we should all be once more together ! 
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But his regiment will be back soon from foreign service, and perhaps it 
may be stationed at Plymouth, or some place not very far off. Many a 
long yarn I'll have to spin them at home on winter evenings at the 
cheerful fireside. I grudge every minute till I get to Woodbury.” 

The warm-hearted sailor was all impatience to arrive, and full of joy 
when he beheld his dear sister again ; the only drawback to his happiness 
was finding his poor father ill, and confined to bed; but he hoped, with 
the great care Rose took of him, that he would soon recover, and all seemed 
bright for him in the smiling future. 

How often are not the brightest anticipations doomed to disappoint- 
ment ! 

Richard Ashford was destined to feel this. He had been received very 
cordially by the village blacksmith, by Robert Charlton, and by some 
others who had been friends of his in his earlier days, and none of them 
were so unkind as to hint at anything concerning Rose which might have 
distressed her brother. But strangers were not so considerate, and by 
degrees the fatal intelligence burst in all its horror upon him, that the 
sister whom he had looked upon as little less than an angel, the sister 
upon whom he had doted from her infancy, had lost her character, 
and fallen a prey to the vicious arts of a gentleman in the neighbour- 
hood ! 

It was a fearful shock to him; he was so overcome by shame and 
misery that he felt inclined to run away from his home and leave the 
wretched young woman for ever. How could he hold up his head in a 
place where his sister, the sister whom he had so loved and trusted, had 
brought such disgrace on herself and her family? His father’s increasing 
illness detained him, but all comfort was at an end, and he burned with 
the most intense desire to wreak his vengeance on the man whose evil 
passions had brought such cruel degradation and terrible misery upon a 
family, humble in cireumstances certainly, but hitherto of acknowledged 
integrity and respectability. 


II. 


AN AWFUL NIGHT. 


Ricnarp Asnrorp had at first refused to believe a syllable against his 
sister’s propriety of conduct ; he would have fought the whole village in 
defence of her fair fame, but the truth of the reports against her at length 
forced itself upon him. He spoke to Rose, hoping that she would indig- 
nantly deny the accusation, but her hesitation, her extreme embarrass- 
ment, her tears, and finally her confession, destroyed the hopes he had 
been nourishing, and threw him into a state almost of frenzy. 

He was in this frame of mind when early one evening he said to his 
sister, abruptly : 

“Rose, write a few lines to that man at—Woodbury Hall—Mr. 
Per—ci—val” (the syllables came out of his mouth as if it had been 
torture to pronounce them), “and tell him to come to-night to the hill 
which overlooks the sea, to that part called the ‘ Maiden’s Leap.’ ” 

““ Why, Richard—why ?”’ asked the trembling girl. 

“ Why?” replied her brother, sternly ; “ because I must speak to him. 
Would you have me waylay him—accost him in the full glare of day? 
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Am I ‘to ask him to speak to me in the market-place?—am I to go 
humbly to the door of the house of which he robbed his cousin, and stand, 
with hat in hand, to await his pleasure to condescend to see me’? Rose, 
I will not!” And he stamped his foot on the ground. 

“ Softly—softly. Oh, Richard, you will disturb our poor, poor father !” 
whispered Rose, in tones so faint that they could scarcely be heard. 

“Let us meet like men—on the free hill-side—on the soil that is 
common to all, to the wealthy and to the poor. I must speak to him— 
I will speak to him! Write, Rose—write !” 

“ My brother—oh, my brother! If I may still dare to call you by that 
name, have mercy on me—have mercy upon him !/” 

“ You do but add fuel to the fire that is consuming my very vitals, 
Rose. What right had he, rich, and prosperous, and proud, to bring 
desolation into our humble home—to blast our peace—to take from you, 
you who were our joy, our treasure, your—oh! Rose, Rose !—your inno- 
cence, and to cast you, like a piece of foul carrion, amidst the refuse of 
mankind? For what are you now? My God! my God! That such 
misery, such disgrace, should have fallen upon us !”’ 

The excited young man turned away and struck his forehead, every 
vein of which was swelling with the agony of his mind. 

Rose hid her face, while the hot tears were silently rolling down her 
cheeks. 

Her brother gave a kind of convulsive sob, and then going towards 
Rose, he said, with some calmness : 

“This is the last request I shall probably ever make to you, for I 
must leave this place, it can now no longer be my home—will you, or will 
you not, write the note ?” 

“T will,” faltered the girl. ‘“ But oh! if you ever loved me, my 
dearest, dearest Richard, promise me that you will not murder him !” 

“* Murder him! No, no; I will not send his guilt-laden soul suddenly 
into the presence of his Maker and his Judge. Bitterly as I hate the 
robber and the villain, I will not stain my hand with his blood. But he 
shall hear what J think of him, and what the world thinks of him. His 
dastard spirit shall quail before the energy of truth.” The sailor had 
become eloquent in his access of passion. ‘“ The note—the note—make 
haste, girl!” And her brother, for the first time in his life, seized her 
roughly by the arm. 

Rose sat down at the table, and wrote. 

“Come this evening, if you possibly can, to the hill overlooking the 
sea—Prospect Hill—near the ‘ Maiden’s Leap ;’ itis a lone place. Pardon 
my troubling you, but it may be for the last time.—Rosr.” 

** Hark! My father is stirring. I must go to him,” said Rose, as she 
folded the note, addressed it, and delivered it to her brother to read and 
to fasten. She went to the invalid’s little room, and presently afterwards 
she heard Richard leave the cottage. Slipping out of the sick-room, she 
ran quickly on tiptoe to the door of the cottage, opened it, and looked 
out. Her brother was striding away, in evident haste, but he did not 
seem to have taken any weapon with him; he had only in his hand the 
stick he usually carried. On re-entering the toll-house, she hastened to 
his room, and was comforted to see his cutlass hanging by a hook on the 
low wall. 
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“ He has not taken it, thank Heaven! And Mr. Alfred will not be 
armed. But oh! will he ever forgive me for this deception? Will it 
not wean him still more quickly from me—me whom he cares so little for 
now ?” 

A groan from her father changed instantaneously the current of her 
thoughts, and she was by his bedside in a moment. 

“My mouth is parched, darling. Give me something to drink,” said 
the old man, in a faint voice. 

Rose poured out some barley-water which she had made for him in the 
morning, and held the little mug containing it to his fevered lips. 

“Tt is like everything that you make, my Rose, good—very good. 
Good! good!” he continued, murmuring to himself, as if forgetting that 
she was present. “ But she is not good. They say she has gone wrong 
—they say she . . . It can’t be true; my Rose is not any man’s . . . 
I can’t say the bad word.” 

Then he began to whimper like a child, for his mind had received such 
a shock that it was nearly gone, and its weakness was increased by ill- 
ness. 

He was quiet for a minute or two; then he went rambling on again : 

“Rose, my poor darling, you had better marry Robert Charlton; all 
these wicked folks won't be a-taking your good name away from you 
then. Robcrt’s not a gentleman; but a gentleman’ s no company for you, 
my own Rose, though you are fit to be a lady.” 

His pride in “ the Rose of Woodbury” was still uppermost in the old 
man’s thoughts. 

“ Richard says we must go away—that you have brought shame on 
us, Rose. But how can J go?” 

He laughed—it was a terrible sound to poor grief-stricken Rose—but 
the almost idiotic laugh soon passed into a hoarse cough. The cough 
exhausted him, and, when the fit was over, he lay quiet again for some 
time. The evening was closing in fast, and it was becoming dark. Rose 
felt the silence of the room quite oppressive. She glided from it to the 
kitchen, where the ticking of the clock was welcomed as a sound that 
spoke of life. She tried to busy herself in some little household matters, 
but felt herself always straying towards the window or the outer door. 
For whom was she looking? Whom did she expect ? It was too soon 
for her brother to have returned from the hill. She expected no one, but 
she would gladly have seen some human being passing with whom she 
might have exchanged a word, if only a “* good evening.” She cast her 
eyes up towards the heavens; the clouds were gathering in dark masses, 
and chasing each other wildly through the skies; a few drops of heavy 
rain had begun to fall, and presently a loud clap of thunder startled her, 
and a vivid flash of lightning illumined the whole country within view. 

The roar of the thunder had awakened her father. He moaned, and 
Rosé hastened to his room. 

“It is very dark, darling ; bring a light,” said the old man; “I am 
not yet in ° the valley of the shadow of death,’ but very near it—very, 
very near it.’ 

“ Dear father, if you could only get some refreshing sleep you would 
be better—indeed you would. The doctor has not called again this 
evening yet, so he can’t be alarmed about you. I trust he will find you 
much better to-morrow morning.” 
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The toll-bar keeper sighed. 

*‘ Yes, dear, I shall soon be better—but what will you do then, my 
child? As well without me as with me—ay, ay! God forgive me, I 
have not done my duty by you, and this sin presses heavily on my heart. 
God gave you to me, gave you to bring you up in His fear and love; and 
I, in my vanity and my folly, thought you were like one of His angels, 
and left you to be the prey of the spoiler. How shall | answer to my 
God for this ?” 

Rose felt as if her heart were crushed to hear her dying father blaming 
himself, and not her, for the misconduct which had brought such dire 
misery upon all her family. 

The old man lay for a few minutes with his eyes closed and his hands 
clasped as if in silent prayer, and then he opened his eyes suddenly, 
murmured Richard’s name, and became very restless. 

“ Richard—I want to see Richard. Rose, where is he? Tell him to 
come to me.” 

‘“‘ He has stepped out for a walk, father; you were sleeping when he 
went. He will be home soon, I hope, for I fear we are going to have a 
wild night; the wind is rising.” 

“7 want Richard,” repeated the invalid. 

*“‘] will go and see if he has come home,”’ said Rose, to pacify her 
father, though too well she knew that he had not returned. 

She went into the kitchen, stirred the fire, and trimmed the lamp that 
stood on the dresser; she tried to open the front door to look out, but 
the wind was so strong that she could scarcely keep it open even a few 
inches, and had much trouble in fastening it again; she then went, 
mechanically, as it were, into her brother’s room, and looked to see if 
the cutlass were still safely on the wall. The window-shutter of the little 
apartment was not closed, and Rose fancied for a moment that she saw 
a figure leaning against the low window on the outside. 

“ It must be Richard,” she said to herself, as she advanced towards 
the window, but when she was close to it she could perceive no one, or 
nothing. All was dark outside; she strained her eyes looking into the 
darkness, and listened attentively for steps, but there was nothing either 
to be seen or heard—at least, nothing to be heard except the hollow 
roaring of the wind as it swept by in gusts, and its moaning at intervals 
when it seemed for a few moments to have exhausted itself. 

Rose closed and bolted the shutters, then she felt as if she had ex- 
pelled something that was threatening them. It was now past ten 
o’elock ; would Richard never come home? He was not much in the 
habit of going to the alehouse—he could not surely be there? And 
yet it would have been a relief to have believed that he was, for there 
he would at least be safe himself, and doing no harm to any one. And 
that other one for whom her fears were so keenly alive, had he not almost 
thrown her off—and for whom? who had come between them? Kose 
shuddered, she hardly dared whisper the name to herself. “ But she 
does not care for him—she never cared for him.” 

Rose returned to her father’s room and crept softly in. 

“ Richard !” gasped the old man, whose breathing seemed to be coming 
very short. 

‘He has not returned yet, father. He must have taken shelter some- 
where from the storm.” 
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“‘ Rose, tell William that I leave him my blessing, and that I thought 
of him at my last hour.”’ 

¢J will, father.”’ 

“Tell Richard . . .”. He stopped suddenly, and fixed his look, as it 
were, on vacancy ; he looked long and earnestly, and then murmured, 
“ There is nothing to tell Richard—he has gone before me!” 

“ My poor father!’’ thought Rose ; “ his mind is wandering.” 

The storm was increasing, and the cottage shook with its violence. 

‘“‘ Pray, Rose, pray!’ said the dying man. ‘“ Pray for him, and me, 
and . . . and yourself, my poor darling!” 

Rose sank on her knees, but she was not much accustomed to prayer ; 
she did not know how to begin. 

The old man groped with his trembling, ehrunken fingers, until they 
reached her head. Then they rested there for a few minutes, while he 
said slowly and solemnly, 

“May the Almighty hear your prayers, my dear child, though no 
sound reaches my poor closing ears! May He pardon you, and preserve 
you from further sin!” 

“Oh, forgive me yourself, my dearest father; and forgive him also, 
whose love for me has brought so much sorrow to you.” 

“Yes, I forgive you, my darling, and I forgive him too, as I hope to 
be forgiven myself by a merciful Creator.” 

Rose could uo longer command her feelings, and was sobbing 
piteously. 

“Hush! Hark, my child! Do you not hear the angels singing ?— 
the angels singing ?’’ he repeated, in feeble tones. 

‘It is the whistling of the wind that you hear, dear father; it is 
moaning as if there were ever so many wailing voices in the air !” 

“Rose, no! It is not the wind—it is no earthly sound. Wailing? 
They are not wailing. It is a sweet soft hymn that the angels from 
heaven are singing.” 

He withdrew his thin fingers from his daughter’s head, and clasping 
his two hands together, while a ray of brightness darted from his eyes, 
before so dim, and a look of holy peace stole over his attenuated coun- 
tenance; he murmured, in a low, faint voice, but clearly, some lines from 
a hymn which had been a favourite of his dead wife’s: 


“‘T come, I come at Thy command, 

I give my spirit to Thy hand! 

Not in mine innocence I trust, 

I bow before Thee in the dust, 

But through my Saviour’s blood alone 
I !ook for merey at Thy throne !” 


As the last words expired on his pale lips, his jaw dropped, his hands 
relaxed, the breath of life passed from his nostrils, and the soul took its 
flight to the worlds eternal and unknown! 

It was some time before it ever entered into Rose’s mind that her 
father was dead. She thought he was only exhausted ; but she could not 
hear him breathe, and he never made the slightest movement. She rose 
from her knees, and bent over him. 

‘** Father, father!” she said. 
There was no answer. The eyes were open, therefore he was not sleep- 
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ing. How strange they looked! She ventured at length to touch his 
hand—it was cold; for, though she did not know it, the extremities 
become cold first’ after death; she drew the bedclothes over the cold 
hands, and sat down quietly near the bed for a few minutes. 

“ Richard not come back yet !” she exclaimed to herself ; “ it is getting 
very late. But the storm is still raging so, that no doubt he has taken 
shelter somewhere, and is waiting till itis over. I wish this weary night 
were past !” 

After a little time she went again close to her father’s bed and looked 
at him. Not a muscle in his face had moved, and there was a rigidity in 
his features that alarmed her. She listened attentively, but there was not 
the slightest sound of the faintest breathing ; she put her hand upon his 
heart—all was still there, teo. Could it be possible that he was dead ? 

“Dead !” she repeated the word over and over to herself—‘ dead— 
dead—dead!” Ohno; he must be only in a deep sleep, she thought. 
But by slow degrees the conviction came over her mind that this was 
something more than sleep. Again Rose felt the hands, which were now 
not only cold, but stiff; his brow, his cheeks, his feet were all cold. She 
threw an extra blanket which was in the room over his feet, she breathed 
with her warm breath upon his brow, she chafed his cold hands, but all 
was to no avail. At length the terrible reality broke upon her, and with 
one wild, ringing shriek, to which there was no human ear to listen, she 
threw herself upon the lifeless body, and clung to it in the agony of 
despair. 

‘* Father, father! do not leave me!” she cried. ‘‘ Come back to me, 
or take me with you—take me with you!” 

Suddenly she raised her head. Was that any one trying to open the 
door? Ah—no—it was not Richard; it was only the windows and the 
doors rattling in the wind, whose gusts still swept by, shaking the house 
and roaring in their fury. Rose trembled as if she had been exposed to that 
fierce wind ; she sat down close to the bed, as if the corpse lying on it 
would be a protection to her, and thoughts of the past, the present, and 
the future crowded on her mind. She sat thus—she did not know how 
long—until the wind had abated, and the rain, falling heavily, began to 
beat and then to patter against the window-panes. There was something 
in the measured cadence of the falling rain, in the death-like stillness 
within the cottage, that made Rose feel drowsy; she was not accustomed 
to night-watching, and what with fatigue, the exhaustion of her over- 
wrought feelings, and the deep stillness around, the poor girl became 
quite overcome by slumber, and almost insensibly dropped her head 
on the pillow; with her cheek touching that of the dead body, she fell 
fast asleep. 

How long Rose had slept she did not know, but she was awakened 
suddenly by a knocking at the cottage door, and starting up, she groped 
her way from the chamber of death, for the candle there had burnt down 
to the socket of the candlestick, and the last flicker of the expiring flame 
went out just as poor Rose staggered from her recumbent position. 

She went to the outer door of the cottage, and drawing back the bolt, 
and opening it, she exclaimed : 


“Oh, Richard, Richard! what has kept you so long? You are too 
late ; he is gone—gone !”” 
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But the words, uttered hurriedly, had scarcely passed her lips, when 
she perceived by the pale grey light which precedes the early dawn of 
day that it was not her brother who was at the door, but Lawrence, Mr. 
Percival’s favourite groom, who she knew was aware of her intimacy 
with that gentleman. 

“Is my master here, Miss Rose?” demanded the man, who looked 
anxious and scared. 

“Your master!’’ echoed Rose. “ Mr. Percival; no. What could 
make you think so?” 

“He has been missing since yesterday evening, and my mistress and 
everybody at the Hall is in great trouble about him. And it has been 
such an awful night, too!” ; 

“ Missing !” cried Rose, throwing back her hair from her face, and with 
eyes that seemed to be about to start from their sockets, ‘ Mr. Percival 
missing! My God! my God!” 

“ We have been out with lanterns searching for him, but to no pur- 
pose. They think that he has missed his footing in the dark and fallen 
into the river.” 

“ When did he go out ?” asked Rose, with great agitation. 

“ A bit before dark, I fancy,” said the groom. “ At any rate, he went 
before teatime, for mistress waited tea at least an hour for him. She 
may have thought about his absence, but nobody else did until the storm 
came on; and when midnight came, and no signs of him, everybody was 
on foot. J made sure that he was here, that he had remained on account 
of the storm, and would come home when it was over. Was he not here 
yesterday evening? Tell the truth, for pity’s sake.” 

‘No, no—alas! no!” replied Rose. ‘* He would have been safe here 
with the dead and me.” 

“The dead! Who is dead, Miss Rose ?” 

“‘My poor father. He died during this last dreadful night, and I have 
been left alone with his corpse.” She shuddered and groaned. 

“ Your brother—Richard—where is he, then ?” 

“Heaven only knows! Oh! Lawrence, I fear—I fear there he3 been 
some bad work. Mr. Percival and Richard both missing! They were 
to meet last night on the hill over the sea, near the ‘ Maiden’s Leap.’ ” 

** How do you know this ?”’ asked the man, almost gasping for breath. 

Rose told him of the note her brother had insisted on her writing, but 
assured him that Richard had taken no murderous weapon with him, and 

only intended to tell Mr. Percival his mind. 

“He promised me,” she said, ‘that he would not injure him, and 
Richard is truth itself.” 

“Good-bye,” said the man. “I must be off to the hill, but I will 
ride round a bit by the village and send old Deborah to you, unless you 
have laid the body out yourself.” 

“Tr” exclaimed Rose. “I would not have disturbed it for worlds!” 

“Then I’ll send Deborah. She’s handy with them dead bodies, and 
she’ll be company for you.”’ 

‘Thank you, Lawrence. But oh! if you hear anything of Mr. 
Percival or Richard, in mercy will you let me know ?” 

“T will—I will, Miss Rose,” said the groom, as he sprang on his horse 
and galloped off. 
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THE “‘ MAIDEN’S LEAP.” 


LAWRENCE passed through the gap in the hedge, and rode at a furious 
pace across the fields; he reined’in his horse as he reached the village, 
and cantered more slowly up to a little grey cottage, that looked by no 
means so smart as some in its vicinity. He knocked at the door of this 
cottage, and it was soon opened by a boy, apparently about fourteen 
years of age, clad in a single garment, remarkably short, and whose feet 
and legs were bare. He seemed to have just tumbled out of his bed. 

“Is your granny at home?” asked the groom; and without waiting 
for an answer, added, “ Poor old Maister Ashford at the toll-bar is dead, 
and she’s wanted to lay him out.” 

A blear-eyed, wrinkled face, the head belonging to which was en- 
veloped in a dirty greasy flannel nightcap, made its appearance at the 
cottage window, and an old woman’s cracked voice asked, 

“ Who’s dead, Maister Lawrence ?” 

“The lame toll-bar keeper, and you are needed to lay him out. 
Better lose no time; it will be a tough enough job, for he’s been dead 
some hours.”’ 

The groom galloped away, and the old crone dressed herself as quickly 
as she could. 

To attend the dying, and to perform the last offices for the dead, had 
been her favourite employment for many years. The handling of a dead 
body was a positive enjoyment to her. Latterly her vocation had been 
much interfered with by the establishment of an undertaker in the village, 
who liked to provide his own officials, male and female, and did not 

atronise the old woman, who had looked upon the adornment of all 
eihen corpses belonging to the neighbourhood as her vested right. 
She was much afraid that if the undertaker heard of the death at the 
toll-bar, before she could get there, he might send to offer his services to 
Rose, who might, thoughtlessly, accept of them, so she made extreme 
haste, and hobbled across the field as fast as possible. 

Her coming was.a blessing to the poor solitary girl; if the night had 
been one of deep grief and great anxiety to her, the early morning was 
much worse, for she knew that not only her brother but Mr. Percival 
also was missing. 

“If they met last night—if they quarrelled—Heaven only knows what 
might have happened, they are both so impetuous when they are angry ! 
This suspense is dreadful—dreadful !”’ 

Rose felt inclined to run herself to the ‘ Prospect Hill,” as it was often 
called, from the beautiful views which it commanded from more than one 
spot; but could she leave her poor father’s corpse alone, without a 
creature in the cottage? No; she must stay with it. Where could 
Mr. Alfred be? That was still more inexplicable than her brother's 
absence, for Richard might have taken shelter in some of the cotters’ 
houses. Mr. Percival could only have gone to the inn, and he would 
have obtained a carriage there to take him home, however great the 
storm might have been. 
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«‘ And Mrs. Percival has been up all night,’’ she said to herself, “and 
is in great trouble. Ah! she loves him, too, and she has a right to do 
so, and I had no right to take him from her.” 

It was the first time Rose had ever admitted that she had wronged 
Mrs. Percival. By a strange perversion of mind she had always felt that 
she was wronged by Mrs. Percival—that but for her, she (Rose) might 
have been Alfred’s wife. He had told her this, and the foolish girl had 
believed him. 

She was thankful to see the old woman, and to hear a human voice 
once more within the silent cottage; and Deborah gave her immediate 
occupation, by desiring her to light the fire and boil the kettle, to fetch 
clean linen for the bed of the corpse, and towels, and soap, and to 
“make a drop of tea for her, as the early morning air was rather 
chilly.” 

There is nothing so good for the mind, under any circumstances, as 
occupation ; and it is more particularly useful when the mind is harassed 
by vague uneasiness and anxiety. 

Rose busied herself to do what was necessary, and thus occupied, she 
did not feel the time so oppressively long. 

Meanwhile, Lawrence had galloped through the sleeping village until 
he reached the blacksmith’s shop at the other end of it, then a head and 
shoulders were thrust forth from the half-open door of the blacksmith’s 
cottage, which was close to the smithy, and the blacksmith’s deep bass 
voice hailed the groom with a— 

“ Holloa! Maister Lawrence! What's in the wind now, that you are 
galloping along in the grey of the morning, like a highwayman making 
his escape after his night’s robberies? Oh—ho! I suppose it’s like 
master like man with you. You have been out on some little bit of 
devilry, haven’t you, and are getting on the mare home to the stables 
before she’s missed—eh ?” 

‘“‘ There has been devilry going on, I dare say,” replied the groom ; 
‘but J have had no hand in it. My master went out yesterday evening 
afore the storm came on, and has never been home since.”’ 

The blacksmith whistled ; then, pointing with his thumb in the direction 
of the toll-bar, on the northern road, he said, with a grin: 

“Go yonder, and you’ll maybe find him, if Richard has not caught him 
and turned him out this blessed morning.” 

“He is not there. I rode there to inquire. Poor Rose is in great 
trouble ; her father, the old man, is lying dead, and the sailor, Richard, 
has been out all night.” 

The blacksmith’s smile vanished, and his usually jolly face became ex- 
tremely grave. 

** That looks bad—it does !” 

“Do you think my master can be at the miller’s? He is very sweet 
upon the miller’s pretty daughter, Fanny, that I know.” 

“He may be as sweet as he likes, but he'll try it on in vain there. 
The girl’s willing enough, I dare say, for she’s a light ’un ; but she does 
not get the liberty that Rose had. The miller and her step-mother keep 
a sharp look-out on her, and if your master was to be after any tricks in 
his house, the miller’s fists would make him soon know what’s what.” 

The ringing of the horse’s feet, as the groom had galloped through 
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the village, had awakened many of its inhabitants, and heads with and 
without nightcaps were protruded from the little windows; and a few 
had thrown on some clothing, and were at their doors. When the groom 
was descried at the blacksmith’s shop, three or four persons hurried 
thither. At the same time a boy emerged from a cottage near, and, with 
his hands in his pockets, was trudging past the smithy on his aay to his 
work, when the blacksmith called to him, and said: 

“You had to come over Prospect Hill last night, had you not ? Did 
you come before the storm set in? And as you came along, did you see 
any one on the hill ?”’ 

The boy scratched his head, probably by way of aiding his memory, 
and then mentioned that he had seen two men on the hill, at some dis- 
tance, and that they were “ larking.”’ 

** How larking ?” demanded the blacksmith. 

“ Tussling,” said the boy. 

“ Where ?” asked the groom. 

*‘ Near the ‘ Maiden’s Leap.’ ” 

‘** And what more did you see?”’ asked the blacksmith. 

“ Nought more. The two men was wrestling like. It was a-coming 
down to rain, and the wind was a-going up awful, so I was in a hurry to 
get home.” 

“ You never looked round ?” 

“Only once, and the men was gone then. I s’pose the storm that was 
a-comin’ on druv them away.” 

The groom looked significantly at the blacksmith, and then urging 
his horse forward, he flew rather than rode in the direction of the hill. 

** There’s been bad work!’ muttered the blacksmith to himself. “‘ And 
I'll just go and get the policeman to come along with me.” 

There was not a living soul to be seen on the hill when the groom 
reached it. That did not surprise him, for it was early even for the 
labourers who lived in the village to be going to their work, and only a 
few of them required to pass over this hill, to a quarry a little distance on 
the other side of it, where they worked. Lawrence examined carefully 
the space near what was called the “ Maiden’s Leap,”’ but he could per- 
ceive nothing to indicate a struggle there ; however, it had rained so 
heavily towards morning, that any imprint of footsteps on the turf must 
have been lost; the grass was soaking wet, and very slippery. He dis- 
mounted, and led his horse to a short distance, where there was a sharp 
angle or point of the hill, on looking down from which a portion of the 
beach below might be seen, as far at least as a little way past the foot of 
the Maiden’s Leap. 

The first rosy streaks of morning were now beginning to show in the 
skies, and the light was becoming stronger. As day dawned, objects be- 
came more distinctly visible. Lawrence thought he perceived something 
like the figure of a man lying on the sands at the foot of the “ Maiden’s 
Leap.” He looked to see if there were any possibility of descending the 
rocks at the place where he was, or near it. But there was no footing 
for man or horse. A chamois or a wild goat might possibly have been 
able to clamber down, but if he were to put the mare over it would only 
be certain death for her ; and as to himself, he was not so weary of life 
as to try ¢hat way of tumbling down to the beach beneath. 
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So Lawrence remounted his horse, and rode back to that part of the 
hill where a safe, though zig-zag, path led to the sands beneath. Pre- 
sently he perceived a group of people approaching the same place, and 
thinking that they might have obtained some intelligence of his master, 
he rode forward to meet them. He found the blacksmith, a policeman, 
and the boy who had seen the men wrestling the night before, walking in 
advance, followed by three or four men and ragged urchins, and two or 
three women; but more people were descried in the distance, toiling up 
the hill in haste. 

Lawrence did not stop for any useless parley, but cantering back, 
trotted down the zig-zag path as fast as he could, and on his horse’s foot 
touching the sands, he galloped forwards towards the “* Maiden’s Leap.” 
As he came near it his horse started, shook, and then stood stock still. 
The groom urged the animal on, but it would not move; with eyes and 
nostrils dilated, it stood trembling as if rooted to the spot! Lawrence 
jumped down, and leaving the horse to take care of itself, he ran on, 
until he, too, saw something that made Aim also start and tremble. 

Extended on the sand a few paces before him lay two human figures, 
closely locked in each other’s arms! The one face was turned up towards 
the heavens, the other was half buried in the sand. And that face, on 
which the first bright rays of the morning sun were playing, was—that 
of Mr. Alfred Percival. The rough sailor’s dress disclosed too surely that 
the other person was—Richard Ashford ! 

The poor groom, though stout-hearted enough, turned quite sick at 
the spectacle, everything swam before his eyes, and he was obliged to sit 
down on a low rock near. The policeman, the blacksmith, and the people 
following them, on observing the groom dismount, had begun to run with 
all their might, and were not long, therefore, before they reached the fatal 
spot. 

7 My master—my poor master!” groaned the groom, as the rough 
party approached. 
e was answered by an exclamation of horror from them all. 

“This is a sad business,” said the policeman. ‘* They must have got 
too near the brow of the hill, slipped their feet on the damp grass, and 
fallen down the rocks together.” 

“ Ay,” replied the blacksmith, “but what a deadly grip they must have 
had of each other, to go over without separating.” 

However they had fallen over, there they lay in the close embrace of 
death. Both the policeman and the blacksmith pronounced that they must 
have been dead for some hours. 

* And the wind and the rain has not disturbed them,” said an elderl 
woman among the now increasing crowd. “ Z’here are the bodies—where 
are the souls now?”’ 

“The poor lady at the Hall!” exclaimed another of the women, wiping 
her eyes with her apron. ‘ She is so good to everybody, it is hard this 
trouble should come upon her.”’ 

It was with great difficulty that the dead bodies could be separated from 
each other, so firmly were the arms of both entwined in the struggle 
which had preceded their frightful fall. The face of poor Richard Ash- 
ford, when disengaged from the sand, was found to have two severe 
bruises on it, probably caused by striking against some of the sharp edges 
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of rock which jutted out here and there from the almost perpendicular 
precipice over which he had fallen. Mr. Percival’s face was unhurt, but 
there was a wound on the back of his head, and on further examination 
it was found that one of his legs was broken. They had fallen on the 
soft sand ; had they alighted on a ledge of low sharp rocks closer in, they 
would both probably have been terribly mangled and disfigured. 

The thing to be done now, the policeman said, was to get the bodies 
conveyed home. So he despatched two or three of the villagers to the 
station-house, to order stretchers to be sent, while he remained on the 
beach himself, to take charge of the bodies. 

“ Missis must not hear this all of a heap,” said the groom, “ or it will 
kill her. I'll ride to Mrs. Winslow’s, and tell her ; don’t you move the 
bodies till I come back here.” 

The blacksmith promised that he and the policeman would watch the 
corpses until he came back. 

Lawrence first rode to Mr. and Mrs. Winslow’s house, a little way 
beyond the village, and communicated to them the terrible tidings of 
which he was the bearer. 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Winslow, “from the moment that Richard Ashford 
returned, I feared that Mr. Alfred’s improper intimacy with his sister 
would lead to trouble. Richard was not, like the old man, blind and deaf 
where Rose was concerned ; he was keenly alive to the slightest whisper 
about her misconduct.” 

*‘ Well, poor soul,” said the groom, “she is punished now with a ven- 
geance! There is Mr. Percival and her brother dead—destroyed one 
another—and her old father lying dead at the toll-bar. It’s awful—really 
awful!” 

Good Mrs. Winslow was very much shocked and distressed at the 
fearful events of the preceding night, and she did not know whether to 
be most sorry for Mrs. Percival or for poor Rose. In order to expedite 
her arrival at the Hall, the groom borrowed for her the doctor’s gig, pro- 
mising to bring it back without delay, and to lend his horse to Winslow 
to take him to Barwell Lodge, to tell Mr. and Mrs. Barwell of the 
frightful calamity which had happened, and beg them to go to poor Mrs. 
Percival. 

As soon as Lawrence had deposited Mrs. Winslow at the foot of the 
avenue leading to the Hall, he drove round to gain the stables by a back 
way, and sending a lad, who was a kind of under-groom, off to the vil- 
lage with the doctor’s gig, he hastily saddled and mounted a pony to take 
himself to the toll-bar first, and then to the beach, where the bodies had 
been found. 

No whisper of the terrible event which had taken place had as yet 
reached Rose, and though the groom did his best, according to his ideas, 
to break the intelligence to her, it came upon her too abruptly, and threw 
her into a dreadful state of agitation. She uttered one piercing shriek 
after another, and then went off into a fit of violent hysterics, which quite 
frightened poor Lawrence, who had never seen anything of the kind 
before. Old Deborah’s nerves were less shaken by the scene, but she 
wanted some one to remain with her while Rose continued in a state of 
such great excitement. Lawrence could not stay, he had other duties to 
perform, but fortunately a washerwoman from the village, who was pass- 
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ing with a basket of linen, heard the noise in the cottage, and, on lookin 
in to inquire what was the matter, agreed to stay a while with the ol 
woman and the wretched girl. 

Leaving poor Rose in the care of these two females, Lawrence galloped 
as hard as he could to the sands. Three or four people whom he met on 
the road wished to stop him and to question him—among these was Mr. 
Percy himself, whom some rumours of Mr. Percival’s death had reached 
—but the groom only shook his head, and dashed past them. 

«A rude scoundrel!” exclaimed Mr. Percy, wrathfully, to himself. 
‘He does not know to whom respect is due. He has been in a bad school, 
a very bad school, and if he had broken his neck as well as his master, it 
would have been no matter.” 

When Lawrence reached the sands, he found that the mournful pro- 
cession was already moving under the direction of Mr. Barwell and the 
ex-butler Winslow, who had arrived at the fatal spot a few minutes before 
him. There had been no occasion for any delay, as the policeman and 
the blacksmith had previously placed the dead bodies on the stretchers - 
which had been sent for, and there was nothing more to do than to carry 
them to the destination which might be appointed. 

Mr. Barwell, who was a magistrate, took upon himself to give the 
necessary orders. Mr. Percival’s body was to be conveyed to Woodbury 
Hall, while that of the poor sailor was to be taken to the toll-house ; “ for 
the present, at least,” Mr. Barwell said. 

A crowd of people, always increasing, followed the bodies. At the head 
of the procession rode Mr. Barwell and Winslow, and immediately behind 
the stretcher which formed the temporary bier of the unfortunate Alfred 
Percival came his groom, Lawrence, who, now that the necessity for 
exertion was over, seemed very much affected at his master’s cruel death. 
Just before the stretcher in which lay poor Richard Ashford, which, like 
Mr. Percival’s, was carried by some of the villagers, walked the black- 
smith and the policeman. 

On reaching the place where the road branched off in two directions, 
the one Jeading to Woodbury Hall, the other towards the toll-bar, the 
mournful cortége separated, Mr. Barwell, Winslow, and Lawrence ac- 
companying Mr. Percival’s body to his own house, while the policeman 
and the blacksmith went with the remains of Richard Ashford to his 
humble home. The gaping crowd of followers also separated, part of 
them going as far as the gate at the foot of the avenue leading to Wood- 
bury Hall, for farther they were not allowed to proceed, the rest acting 
as convoy to the sailor’s corpse up to the very door of the cottage, where 
the old toll-keeper was lying dead. 


IV. 


THE SHADOW OF DEATH DARKENS THE HALL AND THE COTTAGE. 


Mrs. Percivau had spent a most anxious and miserable night. She 
had waited tea for a long time, and had at length sent it down, thinking 
Alfred might not like to find it still waiting for him when he came home 
at an hour so much later than usual. The storm had then come on, and 
as it increased in violence, so did her fears increase in intensity. Whiere 
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could hie have goons 7 W here eouid hie he 7 These weie questions white hi 
she asked herself over and over, hut which she did not venture to ack any 
one else ; few, though she hed a house full of servants, from the house- 
keeper downwards there was not one ta whiorni she eould CRESS hiet 
thoughts 

Kleven o'clock came, and some of the servants retived for the night, 
while these who were still up gathered together in the housekeeper’s 
room, wondering why thew master was so late, as he had only gone fora 
walk, One or two of them suggested that “the walk’? was a pretence 
to meet some of the * good-for-nothing girls” he was keeping Company 
with, and the names of Hose Ashford and Fanny, the miller's pretty 
daughter, were freely uttered 

Hut the furious gusts of wind, the thunder, and the lightning, arrested 
the flow of scandal * below stairs,"’ and the servants beesme mute and 
uneasy, Midnight struck, aud then Mrs, Vereival, whoa eould vo longer 
ecoutrol her mini fy, come down to the library, rahi fur the Hiotiseh eepret 
and butler, and, looking as white as a sheet, expressed her ansiety about 
Mr. Percival’s Bhseuce. and her fears lest he should have met with any 
seeiment in the storm whieh was ragilig so furiously She lad all the 
men-servanuts within and without the house. whe had retired to rest, 
called tay), and the y were despite hed with lanterus to search the jark, the 
gardens, the shrubberies, the roads near the house, and more particularly 
the banks of the little river which ran th rough thie erodids The sears hi, 
though prolonged fon nearly Lwo hair's, wis, of COUTSE, UiaVailing , and 
the servants returned with the intelligence that they liad see nothing e of 
thei master, or any traces of hin, 

fou A pies liad no one to whom she eould Ha pare hied feelings, or the 
extent of her fears; in this respeet she was as lonely as Hose, whose sole 
Comi pinion duriip thie vrentel part of that Lefipestucis Hight was—the 
sileit detud jut Agies had ane source of comfort which Hose had not 

she could pray 5 she could pour out her sorrows to Hin whe is “ our 
help in trouble.” She did pray long, earnestly—aud prayer brought some 
portion af traidquillity to her mind, She went to Soplhiy's Petia | the 
child was sleeping, with a siule on her pretty littl face, as if her dreams, 
al letist, were hu pypy aies 

"e len, dei child i eaclaimed Agnes, " Ali! il you could oily hie 
tlways as happy aud ae minoeent as you are Low ! 

‘The nurse was awake; she had been longer with Mis, Vereival than 
most of the servants of the Hew establishment, She ventured to speak, 
what che thought would comfort her mistress, 

‘Don't make yourself so wretched, iia an,” she sid; “master, no 
doubt, weut for a lowp walk, Hs it was such a fine eveniip last nip hit : 
jwobubly he took the rond 0 L ial y Joliffe's— it is so pretty ; everybody 
says itis i henutiful road, with the trees alist meeting above head, aud 
the sloping hills, iil the fiel ls, and the hedpe rows, If le wae near the 
house when the storm came oti, he would surely tike shelter the re, and 
no doubt Sir Hobert and Lady Joliffe would persuade hin to stop tall at 
was over, ‘There is a Pay party stayitiy there just now I het tell, and 
tiitister tits hnve been prevailed ou to rennin all hip bt, Hie'll he at. 
hone to brenk fact, depen ati it, tite tai 
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In the servants’ quarters, meanwhile, the surmises were somewhat 
different, 

*It is too bad of master to keep people out of their warm beds this 
chill, stormy night,” said one of the domestics, “If he must needs go 
vallivanting after the village girls, he should at least say, * Don't sit up 
for me. | shan’t be home till late,’ ” 

Depend on it,” said another, ve he’s shlig enough with liiose Ashford 
at the toll-house, though missis fancies he’s drawnded,” 

* No, uo,’ evied the butler, * he’s not with Hose—wherever he is, 
Hier brother Hichard would not allow that,” 

* f don't eare if he was at the 
bottom of the sea, if | was not kept out of my bed, I would do any- 
thing for missis—but as to master!’ She made a wry face by way of 


finishing hied sertence, 


* Well, I'm sure,’ said the cook, 


* Ga to youl hed,” said the housekeeper, i ti stately manner, Who 
prevents you ‘ I'm sure if Mr, Percival eomes home now, he won't want 
a ht supper.” 

(jn lew ving her children's root, Agnes went to her own dressing room 
sud threw herself on the sofa Her thoughts wandered back to the 
past to the dream she had liad, or the vision she had sochi, while Mr. 
Montag ic Was yet alive, and to hes great-grandmother's prophetic 
speeches when she was dying, 

* Strange-—strange ” ered A gues to herself, ‘She said that my 
poor father was to fall in mortal combat, but not with the enemies of his 
eountry, or in defence of its legitimate princes, And he did die in 
Avenving lis honour on the destroyer of his domestic pence | And / 
| was tu beware of some one—I was ‘ lost, lost, lost,’ the spirits ini my 
dream murniured Of whom did the venerable seer wish to bid iG 
beware? ‘Of Madeleine,’” whispered a voice in her own soul, 
“Hiush! Let me not think of her. May God forgive her, miserable 
girl |" 

Agues threw herself on a sofa, but she could not sleep, and selfish for 
ones, itt her deep hizicty she forgot that her waiting maid would be 
silting up istatil distuissed tw her couch, 

At length, itt the earliest rey of the morning, before dawn breaks on 
thie sleeping world, she heard the tramp of 4 horse, and started Up, GA- 
( lasing 

“Ttishe! He is coming at last {” 

She listened eagerly, Alas! no, The horseman, whoever he might 
he, was going, not coming; the tread of the horse's hoofs became famter 
sud fainter, until they died away in the distance, and all was silence 
again, Aynes wandered down-stairs, and almost unconsciously she looked 
into the housekeeper's room, intending to ask if any One had ridden away, 
and for what purpose. But she found the group gathered there all buried 
is Appar utly heavy sleep, The housekeeper wis ensconced in f large 
armchair, snoring vigorously; the butler was taking his repose on two 
chairs, sitting on the one, his feet on the other, while his head rested 
ayaingt the wall; the upper footman was lying on the rug, with a pillow 
under his head; while Mrs, Percival’s own maid was sitting wrapped in 
in larga shawl, leaiiny ou ma table, with her arme and hands supporting her 
cheeks, They were all too sound asleep to hear Mrs, Percival’s quiet 
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entrance into the room, and, not liking to disturb them, she went softly 
away. No one came to her, and she remained in a state of the most pain- 
ful uneasiness, trying in vain to convince herself that Alfred was safe 
somewhere, and yet dreading she knew not what. This state of trying 
suspense lasted until the arrival of Mrs. Winslow, who begged to see her 
late mistress immediately, The household was by this time stirring, and 
Mrs. Winslow was besieged with questions by the servants, but she was 
extremely cautious in her answers, and nothing could be elicited from her 
except that Mr. Percival had met with a bad accident, and she had come 
to acquaint Mrs. Percival with the fact. Mr. Barwell was with him, she 
added, and would bring him home soon. 

Agnes trembled from head to foot when Mrs. Winslow made her ap- 
pearance in her dressing-room, and, springing from the sofa, she ex- 
claimed : 

“Oh, Mrs. Winslow, what has happened? You must not try to de- 
ceive me, for 1 see by your face that you bring bad news.’ 

66 Yes, ma’am,”’ = Mrs. W inslow, «J am very sorry that I do. 
Poor Mr. Alfred has . . . . has met with a sad accident; he has had a 
fall and broken his lee.” 

“ Good Heavens!” cried Agnes, ‘how shocked Iam! How did this 
terrible accident happen, and where ?”’ 

Mrs. Winslow told her that no one knew how it had happened, but that 
he must have been walking on the “ Prospect Hill,” and probably going 
too near the brow of the hill, where the grass was so slippery, he had lost 
his footing and fallen over. 

“ Poor, poor Alfred!’ exclaimed Agnes ; “ of course he must have Jain 
where he fell, exposed to the dreadful storm last night. What he must 
have suffered! Who found him?” 

*‘ Lawrence, his own groom,” replicd Mrs. Winslow. ‘“ He started at 
the earliest dawn of day: on horseback to look for his master, and he was 
the first to find him.” 

Agnes remembered that she had heard some one riding away at a very 
early hour. 

* Lawrence had a stretcher sent from the village to place his master 
on,” continued Mrs. Winslow, “and he called to tell us what had hap- 
pened, and to send me to you, dear lady.” 

Mrs. Winslow then prevailed on Agnes to take a cup of chocolate to 
strengthen her a little, for she knew well the worse shock that was soon 
to come on her. 

And it did come soon enough. 

Mrs. Barwell was the next to arrive at Woodbury Hall, and on her 
devolved the painful task of communicating to poor Agnes the sad intelli- 
gence of her husband’s death. She hesitated at first to disclose the whole 
truth, but at length Agnes was made acquainted with the fatal catastr ophe 
in as far as was known of it. 

For a time she sat motionless, speechless, tearless ; then she exclaimed, 
in a low, faint voice : 

* And they were wrestling together on the hill, and they fell over 
together, and they are both gone forever! Oh! Rose Ashford has much, 
mach to answer for!”’ 

“ She has indeed,” said Mrs. Winslow ; “ but, poor young woman, the 
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punishment of sin has already overtaken her. Her kind old father, her 
unfortunate brother, are both lying dead in her home. The home which 
can no longer be hers.” 

Mrs. Percival raised her drooping head, and with that look of bene- 
volence which at times lent such a charm to her countenance, she said : 

“Her father dead, too! The desolate girl must be taken care of. 
Dear Mrs. Winslow, let every y thing be done for her comfort, and I will 
repay any and every expense.’ 

The bodies arrived at their different destinations. Richard Ashford’s 
corpse was conveyed as quietly as possible to the little room he had oecu- 

pied, but Rose caught the sound of the tramp of feet, and rushed out of 
Ge chamber ; she cast one glance on the bruised and swollen face of her 
departed brother, and then went off into strong convulsions, the black- 
smith, old Deborah, and the kind-hearted washerwoman removed her to 
her bed, and a message was sent off for the village doctor to come as 
soon as possible. 

At Woodbury Hall, Mr. Percival’s remains were brought in by the 
back entrance, and deposited i in the library. Mr. Barwell and Winslow 
hoped that Mrs. Percival would not have known when the corpse came, 
but the unavoidable stir in the house, which had been so still before, 
drew the attention of Agnes, and she insisted on going down to receive 
the body. It was a terrible moment for her when she beheld the inani- 
mate corpse of him she had so long and so devotedly loved! All the 
faults, the guilt of later years, were forgotten, and she stood gazing in 
an agony of speechless grief on the well-known countenance, which was 
handsome even in death. 

Mr. Percy wished the three funerals to have taken place on the same 
day, but Mr. Barwell would not agree to this. He took upon himself 
the management of the melancholy business, for neither Mrs. Percival 
nor Rose were able to give any directions. The poor old toll- keeper and 
his son Richard were interred one morning, and the remains of Mr. 
Percival were committed to their last earthly resting-place the next day. 
But the two most interested in these solemn ceremonies knew nothing of 
them. 

Rose had been seized with a brain fever, and shrieked and raved by 
turns, until, exhausted by her own violence, she would fall into a state of 
utter prostration, just to recommence, after a while, her delirious vehe- 
mence. She was no longer at the toll-house. A man and his wife had 
been put in there to take charge of the toll, and Mrs. Winslow had caused 
Rose and all her belongings to be removed to her own house. Mrs. 
Winslow was but little at home herself, for she was in almost constant 
attendance on Mrs. Percival, but she had engaged a respectable and ex- 
perienced sick-nurse to take charge of poor Rose, who was quite uncon- 
scious of what was going on around her. 

Mrs. Percival neither raved nor screamed, she was quiet and gentle as 
usual, but her health seemed to have given way under this last trial, her 
nerves were quite shaken, her usual cheerfulness and activity had entirely 
deserted her, and she was attacked by a low fever, which seemed to be 
carrying her to her grave. She never expressed a wish for anything, 
except to leave Woodbury; and that wish was almost always on her 
lips when she spoke at all. But she would lie for hours languid and 
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silent, not complaining, but taking no interest in anything, though she 
never omitted to thank the friends who so kindly attended her, and to 
regret the trouble she knew she gave. 

The friends who attended her were Mrs. Barwell and her daughter 
Edith, the wife of the Reverend Mr. de Vere, who took it by turns to 
stay at the Hall, and Mrs. Winslow, who had so long been an inmate of 
Mr. Montague’s house. These attached aud faithful friends had, at 
length, the happiness of seeing their trouble rewarded by the recovery 
of the poor sufferer. 

Mrs. Percival mended slowly but surely. She was soothed by the 
kind letters she received from Edgar Howard, who had been much 
shocked and distressed at his cousin’s lamentable death; and she was 
cheered by the society of her affectionate daughter, Cecil, who came 
home to spend some weeks with her bereaved mother. 

It cannot be said that she derived any consolation from the visits the 
Reverend Mr. Percy thought fit to pay her; but Mr. de Vere sought to 
comfort her by the holy words of Scripture, and in particular he pointed 
out to her these passages in the Psalms: “The Lord is full of compas- 
sion and mercy.” “ He hath not dealt with us after our sins, nor re- 
warded us according to our wickedness.” ‘ For he knoweth whereof 
we are made ; he remembereth we are but dust.” 








THE DREAM OF THE LONDON SEAMSTRESS. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


Heavy, and slow, and booming loud, 
St. Paul’s has struck the midnight hour ; 
A fog comes down, and in its shroud 
Wraps street, and bridge, and tower : 
The gas-lamp struggles through the gloom, 
Men walk as in a murky tomb; 
While falls the chilly, drizzling rain, 
Beading each pane. 


High in a garret lone and small, 
Her only wealth—bed, table, chair, 
Silent she works; no tear-drops fall, 
For she has learnt to bear; 
Has learnt to smother struggling sorrow, 
And ceased to gild with hope life’s morrow ; 
Though gone her strength, and lost her bloom, 
Work is her doom. 


Hour after hour she plies her fingers ; 
Two—three, St. Paul’s has sounded deep ; 
Her head droops low, her quick hand lingers— 

She starts—she must not sleep : 














The Dream of the London Seamstress. 


She hums a tune; again her eyes 
Close, like two flowers neath evening skies ; 
Down on her work her head is cast, 

She sleeps at last. 


O dreams, restorer of joy’s gold 

To bankrupt hearts! kind, blessed dreams ! 
No rain, no night, she doth behold— 

A summer morning beams ; 
A country cottage ’mid sweet bowers, 
Bees humming round rich-scented flowers, 
A brawling brook, and far away 

The cuckoo’s lay. 


Her youthful sisters’ voices sound, 

Her father, living, talks and smiles ; 
The Sabbath-bell now murmurs round, 

They cross the fields and ancient stiles ; 
Ruff’d daisies make the pathway fair, 
The clover scents the sunny air; 
Her heart, like earth in beauty clad, 

Is gay and glad. 


She seems within the church to stand, 

Sees font and pulpit’s quaint-carved dove, 
The white-robed pastor, and the band 

Of rustic singers ranged above : 
The prayer is breathed; she kneels and sighs, 
And to her Maker lifts her eyes ; 
The choir breaks out, the old wall shakes, 

She starts and wakes. 


She wakes—where church, where suns that glow ? 
The dreary night, the drizzling rain, 
The candle in its socket low— 
She wakes to truth and pain. 
Oh, happy days flashed back in sleep! 
Their light makes darkness now more deep ; 
And while she blesses earlier years, 
She yields to tears, 


She weeps, and works amid her sorrow, 
And those she toils for sleep the while; 
Will better fortune bless to-morrow ? 
Can hope her heart beguile ? 
Yes, hope of that far land of peace, 
Where hunger gnaws not, toil will cease, 
And tears, life’s crushing trials o’er, 
Shall flow no more. 
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HAUNTED BY A LOOK. 
A CUE FROM CRABBE. 


By Francis Jacox. 


In one of Crabbe’s letters in rhyme on the Poor of the Borough, the 
story is told of a widow’s family sorrows. Three sons she has followed 
to the grave ; and one, by the bad of either sex beguiled, worst of the bad, 
has come to a felon’s death. His mother’s last look at him was on his way 
to the scaffold. His last look at her, was one that haunts her by day and 
night : 

I cannot speak it—cannot bear to tell 
Of that sad hour—lI heard the passing-bell ! 


Slowly they went; he smiled and look’d so smart, 
Yet sure he shudder’ d when he saw the cart, 
And gave a look—until my dying-day 
That look will never from my mind away : 
Oft as I sit, and ever in my dreams, 
L see that look, and they have heard my screams.* 


Taking this cue from Crabbe, plenteous illustrations may be offered to 
the reader, of haunting looks, that constitute themselves in the memory 
of observers an ever-reappearing presence that is not to be put by. 


First of all, however, be a brief paragraph set apart, all by itself, in 
record of a me and solemn passage in sacred story. It is of One whe 
turned and LOOKED upon Peter, when Peter had denied Him thrice. And 
the cock crew. And Peter went out and wept bitterly. Quite sure we 
safely may be that that Look haunted Simon, son of Jonas, to his dyi ing 
day. Surely in after years, as on the day of apostasy and renunciation, 
when he thought thereon he wept. Forgiven, he could never forgive kine 
self. Surely, with that impulsive, emotional nature of his, Simon Peter 
keenly remembered that Look to the last; and when the predicted time 
came that he should be old, and should stretch forth his hands, and 
another should gird him, and carry him whither he would not,—-still when 
he thought thereon he wept. 


Did the soldiers who accompanied the tribune charged with the mission 
of putting Cicero to death, did they ever, could they ever, forget the last 
look of that illustrious victim? By Plutarch’s account, he ordered his 
servants to set the litter down, as soon as he caught sight of Herennius 
and the others in fell pursuit of him ; and “ putting his left hand to his 
chin, as it was his custom to do, he looked steadfastly upon his murderers. 
Such an appearance of misery in his face, overgrown with hair, and wasted 
with anxiety, so much affected the attendants of Herennius, that the 
covered their faces’’+ while that officer despatched him. But they could 





* Crabbe, The Borough, letter xx. 


t Plutarch, Life of Cicero. 
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not cover up, stifle, and efface from memory the inexpressible bitterness 
of the doomed man’s latest look. 

Justly admired for its wonderful beauty is that passage in one of the 
old Scotch ballads which describes the Seden firing the castle of an 
enemy, whose daughter, as a last hope of escape, being let down from the 
wall, gets a deadly fall on the pomt of Gordon’s spear : 


Then wi’ his spear he turned her owre, 
O, gin her face was wan ! 

He said, “‘ Ye are the first that e’er 
I wished alive again.” 


He turned her owre and owre again, 
O, gin her face was white ! 

= might hae spared that bonnie face 
To hae bin some man’s delight !” 


The one bitter remembrance in la Vie et la Mort du Capitaine 
Renaud, as related by M. Alfred de Vigny, is that of a night-attack upon 
a Russian outpost, in which, hardly awakened from sleep, an innocent and 
beautiful youth, one of the boys of fourteen who sometimes held officers’ 
commissions in the Russian army, fell dead in his grey-haired father’s 
sight, by the unconscious hand of Renaud.* The look of the dying boy, 
and the lock of the bereaved father, wrung the soul of Renaud, and 
haunted him to the end of his days: from that hour he never used sabre 
more, and was known to the soldiers by carrying ever after a canne de 
jonc, which dropped from the dying hand of the poor boy.t 

Félicité Fernig, one of the young amazons (celebrated by Lamartine) 
who fought under Dumouriez, saved from the enemy’s hulans a young 
Belgian officer, named Vanderwalen ; and her look, as she did so, is made 
much of by the historian, as it deservedly was by Vanderwalen ; who, 
when left in the hospital at Brussels, in due time forgot his wounds, but 
never the aspect of the heroine that came charging to the rescue in such 
splendid style. The look of that jeune personne, in the dress of a 
comrade in arms, precipitating herself into the meélée for a stranger’s sake, 
firing pistol- -shots and dealing sabre-strokes right and leftt—and pre- 
sently again leaning wistfully over his blood-stained bed in ‘the military 
hospital, - —no wonder he could never forget it ; or that in after years he 
sought out, discovered, and married Ma’ mselle. 

Adrastus, ‘King of Argos, in Justice Talfourd’s one successful tragedy, 
thus describes to Ion the last look of the wife on whom he had doted so 
fondly : 


She spake no word, but clasp’d me in her arms, 
And lay her down to die. A lingering gaze 

Of love she fix’d on me—none other loved 

And so pass’d hence. By Jupiter, her look ! 
Her dying patience glimmers in thy face! 

She lives again !§ 





* See Mr. J. S. Mill’s review of De Vigny. 

t+ The alias on the title-page of M. de Vigny’s narrative is, Ou la Canne de Jonc. 
t See Lamartine, Histoire des Girondins, 1. xxxvii. § ii. 

§ Ion, Act II. Se. 1. 
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The doomed king has not yet discovered in the foundling youth who 
stands over him knife in hand, his child, and hers. 

Lady Bessborough, in conversation with Thomas Moore (1821), men- 
tioned that, when a child, she was en pension at Versailles, where she 
used to be a good deal taken notice of by Marie Antoinette, and spoke 
of the very striking air of dignity her countenance could assume. On one 
occasion, when she (Lady B.) had been playing with her in the morning, 
there was to be a reception of ambassadors, whom it was the custom for 
the Queen to receive sitting at the bottom of the bed. ‘ The child, 
anxious to see the ceremony, hid herself in the bed-curtains, and was so 
astonished and even terrified by the change which took place in the 
Queen’s countenance, on the entrance of the ambassadors, that the feel- 
ing has never been forgotten by her to this hour.”* 

Margaret Fuller (Ossoli) gives a worked-up scene, in one of her least 
transcendental works, descriptive of the bitter shame and chagrin endured 
by an old and honoured friend of her father’s, who brought to their house 
on a visit a newly-married termagant wife—a violent outburst of insult- 


’ ing defiance on the “lady’s” part being the occasion of his, Mr. P.’s, 


humiliation. ‘ My father, no less distressed [than my mother, upon 
whom Mrs. P.’s drunken volley of abuse was hurled], yet unwilling to 
outrage the feelings of his friend by doing or saying what his indignation 
prompted, turned an appealing Jook on P. 

“Never, as he often said, was the painful expression of that sight 
effaced from his mind. It haunted his dreams and disturbed his waking 
thoughts. P. sat with his head bent forward, and his eyes cast down, 
pale, but calm, with a fixed expression, not merely of patient woe, but of 
patient shame, which it would not have been thought possible for that 
noble countenance to wear; ‘ yet,’ said my father, ‘it became him. At 
other times he was handsome, but then beautiful, though of a beauty 
saddened and abashed.’ ’’t 

Mr. Charles Dickens describes the haunting effect the look of solitary- 
system prisoners, one and all, had upon him, when he visited the Eastern 
Penitentiary, outside of Philadelphia. On the haggard face of every man 
among these prisoners, he says, the same expression sat—something like 
that strained attention which we see upon the faces of the blind and deaf, 
mingled with a kind of horror, as if they had all been secretly terrified. 
‘In every little chamber that I entered, and at every grate through which 
I looked, I seemed to see the same appalling countenance. It lives in my 
memory, with the fascination of a remarkable picture.” Insomuch that, 
were a hundred men paraded before him, with one among them newl 
released from this solitary suffering, Mr. Dickens would undertake{ to 
point him out. 

The slave-owner in one of Colonel Whyte Melville’s multitudinous 
fictions, relates at a dinner-party his mode of disposing of the slaves he 
was obliged to put out of the way—to save the rest: ‘ First I took and 
hove them overboard, one by one, thinking it was a cool and merciful 
death for the poor thirsty creatures ; but I’m a humane man, sir, and 





* Diary of Thomas Moore, June 13, 1821. 
+ Summer on the Lakes, by Margaret Fuller, ch. ii. 
t~ American Notes, ch. vii.: “ Philadelphia and its Solitary Prison.” 
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I couldn’t bear to see their eyes—’specially the women—as they went 

over the side. Have you ever watched a face, sir, just when the last 

chance is up? It’s an ugly sight, a very ugly sight,”* says the old 
ntleman, with a retrospective sigh, filling his glass the while. 

The burly old convive he is addressing, sets down Ais wine untasted, 
and looks as if he were going to be sick. ‘‘ Gracious Heavens!” is pre- 
sently the horrified listener’s exclamation, bursting out in a white heat ; 
“can you bear to talk of such horrors? . . . shall you ever forget them 
till your dying day?” Well might he, undesignedly and unconsciously, 
be quoting Crabbe with a shocked note of interrogation. 

The autobiographer of “ The Hidden Sin” has lost, in early life, an 
elder brother, Jui. handsome, and full of promise, who has disappeared 
under mysterious circumstances from their pleasant old home in Armagh. 
Transferred in boyhood to America, the autobiographer becomes inte- 
rested at school in one of the ushers, a sober, sedate, devout young 
Scotchman, Melrose Morton, to whom on one occasion he confides the 
strange story of his brother’s disappearance, Melrose was holding him 
fast by the hand the while. And ‘I felt his fingers twitch and tremble 
as if they had been struck by sudden palsy, and when I looked up into 
his face, the expression of fearful memory that was in it made me stop 
short,’’ &c. Time passes on, and the two never recur to that story and 
that look. ‘ Melrose had [seemingly] forgotten that I had ever told 
him, that was clear to me, though his look at the time was queer to re- 
member, and always recurred in my bad dreams.” 

Slandered Rachael, in Mr. Charles Reade’s prose idyll of Clouds and 
Sunshine, is put to shame before an eager company of observers. She 
is dared to give a denial to a blighting charge against her. “ All eyes 
turned and fastened upon Rachael; and those who saw her at this 
moment will carry her face and her look to their graves, so fearful was 
the anguish of me Pore spirit ground into the dust and shame; her body 
seemed that moment to be pierced with a hundred poisoned arrows.” 
She is described as rising, white to her very lips, “a standing in the 
midst of them quivering like an aspen-leaf, her eyes preternaturally 
bright and large,—and as taking one uncertain step forward, as if to 
fling herself on the weapons of scorn that seemed to hem her in; and 
opening her mouth to speak, while her open lips trembled, and trembled, 
and no sound came: so that all the hearts round, even the hard old 
farmer’s, began now to freeze and fear at the sight of this wild agony.t 
—Nor must this be the only illustration from the author of Hard 
Cash. 

In that masterly scene in Mr. Reade’s masterly fiction—founded on 
fact—of the Cloister and the Hearth, where Margaret goes to church to 
hear the Dominican friar, who is, in very truth, her own returned Gerard, 
there comes a shattering moment of recognition, when his look at her, 
and hers at him, is branded for ever into the innermost memory of each. 
Father Clement that is, Gerard that was, is the first to recognise; for 
she is little altered, he very much. Indeed, she is listening, not looking ; 
and it is by the startled countenance of those around her, perplexed by 





* Good for Nothing, vol. i. p. 151. t The Hidden Sin, ch. iii., iv. 
¢~ Clouds and Sunshine, ch. vi. 
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the preacher’s affrighted gaze at the woman he had believed to be three 
years dead and gone, that she is first roused to turn her eyes in his 
direction. She follows their looks ; and there, in the pulpit, is a face as 
of a staring corpse. The friar’s eyes, naturally large, and made larger 
by the thinness of his cheeks, are dilated to a supernatural size, and 
glaring, her way, out of a bloodless face.—Anon, the church falls into 
commotion. There come shrieks of nervous women, and buzzing of 
men; and Margaret, seeing so many eyes levelled at her, shrinks 
terrified behind a pillar, with one scared, hurried glance at the 
preacher. 

** Momentary as that glance was, it caught in that stricken face an 
expression that made her shiver. . . . She tried to think, but her mind 
was in a whirl, Thought would fix itself in no shape but this: that on 
that prodigy-stricken face she had seen a look stamped. And the re- 
collection of that look now made her quiver from head to foot. 

“ For that look was ‘ RecoGNITION.’” 

Gerard, on his part, stared at his Margaret, sundered from him by a 
cruel lie,—with monstrous eyes and bloodless cheeks; and the people 
died out of his sight; and he heard, as in a dream, a rustling and rising 
all over the church ; but “could not take his prodigy-stricken eyes off 
that face, all life, and bloom, and beauty, and that wondrous auburn hair 
glistening gloriously in the sun.” He gazed, thinking she must vanish. 
She remained. All in a moment she was looking at him, full. Her own 
violet eyes! At this he was beside himself, and his lips parted to shriek 
out her name, when she “turned her head swiftly, and soon after 
vanished, but not without one more glance, which, though rapid as 
lightning, encountered his, and left her couching aud quivering with her 
mind in a whirl, and him panting and griping the pulpit convulsively. 
For this glance of hers, though not recognition, was the startled, in- 
quiring, nameless, indescribable look, that precedes recognition.”* 

Watch the face of Magdalen Vanstone, in No Name, when she has 
just finished reading the “ atrocious sentences” which condemn her and 
her sister to absolute penury in their sudden desolation of orphanage. 
“* As soon as she had done, she silently pushed the manuscript away, and 
put her hands on a sudden over her face. When she withdrew them, all 
the four persons in the room noticed a change in her. Something in her 
expression had altered, subtilely and silently ; something which made the 
familiar features suddenly look strange, even to her sister and Miss 
Garth ; something, through all after years, never to be forgotten in con- 
nexion with that day—and never to be described.” 

Or watch, again, the look of Mrs. Graham, on taking an indignant 
leave of Gilbert Markham, in Anne Bronte’s story of Wildfell Hall : 
* And then she stood still, and cast one look behind. It was a look less 
expressive of anger than of bitter anguish and despair.” “ That last 
look of hers,”’ he says afterwards, “ had sunk into my heart; 1 could not 
forget it.” 

So with Hamilton Aide’s Rita, in her autobiography: “ Rawdon’s 





* The Cloister and the Hearth, vol. iv. chap. xviil., xix. 
t No Name, vol. i. p. 221. 
t The Tenant of Wildfell Hall, ch. xv. 
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eyes gleamed on me out of the deep shadow with such woful, passionate 
expression, that my heart smote me as I thought how often, in the long 
years to come, I should find that same look bent on me—that silent, 
touching rebuke so impossible to answer.” Once again, however, they 
meet, and the door is locked, and Rawdon takes her cold hands in his, 
and looks into her face. “Ah, such a look as I can never forget.” * 

When that hard elder, Mr. Bradshaw, in Mrs. Gaskell’s story of Ruth, 
upbraids the supposed Mrs. Denbigh for her dissimulation m coming 
under his family roof-tree, she bears all with meek endurance until he 
stigmatises her boy by a branding epithet. ‘“ At the mention of Leonard, 
Ruth lifted up her eyes for the first time since the conversation began, 
the pupils dilating, as if she were just becoming aware of some new 
agony in store for her. I have seen such a look of terror on a poor 
dumb animal’s countenance, and once or twice on human faces. I pray 
I may never see it again on either!”+ Like the look of Martha Ray in 
the ballad-poem : 

I did not speak—I saw her face ; 
Her face !—it was enough for me; 


I turn’d about, and heard her cry, 
“Oh misery! oh misery !” 


It is just after her return to England from her wedding-tour that 
Caroline Lady Montfort, in Sir Bulwer Lytton’s fiction, again sees Guy 
Darrell. Her carriage is detained in the throng of a crowded street, and 
he passes it on horseback. “It was but one look in that one moment; 
and the look never ceased to haunt her—a look of such stern disdain, 
but also of such deep despair.” And Sir Edward affirms that no lan- 
guage can exaggerate the eloquence which there is in a human counte- 
nance, when a great and tortured spirit speaks out from it accusingly to 
a soul that comprehends. ‘The crushed heart, the ravaged existence, 
were bared before her in that glance, as clearly as to a wanderer through 
the night are the rents of the precipice in the flash of the lightning.”§ 

Never to be forgotten by Philip Hepburn, in Mrs. Gaskell’s seaport 
story, was the look his wife gave him when he reproached her, on her 
sick-bed, for calling out, in wandering sleep, the name of the man whom 
she supposed dead, but whom Philip, though he kept her in the dark, 
had no reason to believe other than alive. Passionate and sudden was 
Philip’s upbraiding remonstrance. But in a moment he could have 
bitten out his tongue. ‘ She looked at him with the mute reproach 
which some of us see (God help us!) in the eyes of the dead, as the 
come before our sad memories in the night-season ; looked at him wit 
such a solemn, searching look, never saying a word of reply or defence.” || 
a her steady, dilated eyes kept him dumb and motionless as if by a 
spell. 

Never to be forgotten by the remorseful lady of title, in one of Colonel 
Whyte Melville’s fictions, is the look of Cousin Latimer, whose long- 
promised hand at the dance she flirtingly refuses on the 1" of being 





engaged to a hussar officer in the room. “ Poor boy! I can see his 
* Rita: an Autobiography, ch. xxiv., xxv. 7 Ruth, ch. xxvi. 
t Wordsworth, The Thorn. § What will He do with It, book ix. ch. ii. 


|| Sylvia’s Lovers, ch. xxxi. 
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pained, eager face now,” she says, long years after he is dead. Again 
and again she wilfully refuses him—and this is done once too often. “I 
never saw a face so changed : he was deadly pale, and there was a sweet 
melancholy expression in his countenance that contrasted strangely with 
the wild gleam in his eye.”” In my Lady’s confessions to Kate Coventry, 
she lays Cousin Latimer’s death at her own door, and warns Miss Kate 
—who, like herself, is more than a bit of a flirt—against incurring the 
like peril of being haunted for life by a reproachful look. ‘Kate ! 
Kate! would you have such feelings as mine? Should you like to 
live all your life haunted by one pale face ?”* 

Never to be forgotten by Dr. Croly’s Marston—the soldier and states- 
man—is the look of Mariamne, as her horse runs away with her on the 
Sussex downs, flying like the wind, and within a hundred yards of the 
cliff: her eyes starting from their sockets, her lips gasping wide, her 
visage ghastliness itself: another moment, and all must be over; for at 
the end of the valley is the sea, a hundred and fifty feet below. “The 
look which she cast upon me, as she shot by, haunted me for years after, 
whenever an image of terror rose in my dreams.”+ 

Never to be forgotten by the Chronicler of the Canongate is the look 
of the Highland Widow, “ victim of guilt and calamity,”’ when he takes 
leave of her, and hears her last sigh of despair at the fate of the son who 
was all her pride, and whose death, a disgraceful one, was brought about 
by her means. “TI shall never forget the look she cast up to heaven, 
nor the tone in which she exclaimed, in the very words of my old friend, 
John Home, ‘ My beautiful—my brave!’ ” 

Florence Dombey, cast off by her father, cannot even hear that father 
named without agitation of the wildest. ‘ No, no! Walter!’ She 
shrieked, and put her hands up to her head, in an attitude of terror that 
transfixed him [ Walter] where he stood. ‘ Don’t say that word!” He 
never, from that hour, forgot the voice and look with which she stopped 
him at the name. He felt that, if he were to live a hundred years, he 
never could forget it. ‘‘ The whole history of her untold slight and 
suffering was in the cry and look ; and he felt he never could forget it, 
and he never did.”"§ When voice is thus blended with look, and inten- 
sifies its agony, the remembrance of it is rendered the more painfull 
vivid and ineffaceable. When Morris, the gauger, was hurled from cliff 
above into lake below, at the command of Helen MacGregor, he set up, 
writes a shocked witness, his sometime fellow-traveller, Francis Osbal- 
distone, “the most piercing and dreadful cries that fear ever uttered—I 
may well term them dreadful, for they haunted my sleep for years after- 
wards.” As the murderers, or executioners, call them which we will, 
dragged the prostrate suppliant along, he recognised his late companion 
even in that moment of horror, and exclaimed in the last articulate words 
he was heard to utter, ‘‘Oh, Mr. Osbaldistone, save me !—save me !’’| 
The appalled hearer and gazer never could forget the wild vehemence of 
that last cry, the frenzied anguish of that last look. 

It is in the last conflict, or well-nigh the last, of Maggie Tulliver, that, 





* Kate Coventry, ch. xxii. ¢ Marston, ch. vii. 
~ The Highland Widow, ch. i. 
} Rob Roy. 


§ Dombey and Son, ch. xlix. 
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with a great and, as French writers would say, a supreme effort, she takes 
her rival, Lucy, by the hand, and saying, “ Lucy, I pray to God con- 
tinually that I may never be the cause of sorrow to you any more,” 

sses the little hand she holds between her own, and looks up into the 
face that is bent over hers, ‘‘ Lucy never forgot that look.” And on 
the other hand, Lucy’s previous look had long time haunted Maggie, and 
tended to this result of renunciation and self-sacrifice. “For Maggie 
was haunted by a face cruel in its very gentleness—a face that had been 
turned on hers with glad sweet looks of trust and love from the twilight- 
time of memory; changed now to a sad and weary face by a first heart- 
stroke.”* 

In a later work the same powerful writer shows us a heartless husband 
looking for the last time at his misused wife, now dead. “ He cast only 
one glance at the dead face on the pillow, which Dolly had smoothed 
with decent care; but he remembered that last look at his unhappy hated 
wife so well, that at the end of sixteen years every line in the worn face 
was present to him when he told the full story of this night.” And 
again, in the Scenes of Clerical Life, there are repeated illustrations of 
the power of an expressive look—Mr. Tryan’s, for instance, as felt so 
vividly by Janet Dempstert{—and hers, in turn, as she looked at him, 
another time, ‘‘ with eager, questioning eyes, with parted, trembling lips, 
with the deep horizontal lines of overmastering pain on her brow.” In 
this artificial life of ours, we are reminded, it is not often we see a human 
face with all a heart’s agony in it, uncontrolled by self-consciousness ; 
when we do see it, it startles us as if we had suddenly waked into the real 
world of which this every-day one is but a sineldhies copy.§ On even 
the least thoughtful of us, such a look is pretty sure to leave its mark for 
life. 

Cecil Danby, in Mrs. Gore’s clever autobiography of that other 
Pelham, is unhappily the means of bringing about the death of little 
Arthur, his nephew—heir to the title and peerage, and upon whom the 
grandfather, Lord Ormington, so fondly dotes. In the chamber of death, 
still strewn with the child’s playthings, Cecil has to meet his father’s in- 
expressible look of consternation, reproach, and bitter misgiving. “ Never 
shall I forget the haggardness of his face as he approached us.—Never 
shall I forget the piteousness of the old man’s look as he cast his eyes 
upon the smiling countenance of the dead... . His glance towards 
myself when I attempted to moderate his grief, lest his mournful cries 
= reach the chamber of Lady Susan, was like the glare of a beast 
of prey.”’ 

The whoe of the zxsthetico-psychological Romance of Monte Beni 
makes much, after his manner—always a striking one, albeit verging on 
mannerism,—of the dead face of the strange being whom Donatello and 
Miriam have, between them, done to death. ‘Together they come un- 
expectedly upon the corpse, decorously laid out in the nave of his convent 
church, and even press forward with others to gaze on the dead Capu- 
chin,—little surmising whose face it is they shall see. ‘ The dead face 





* The Mill on the Floss, book vii. ch. iv. ¢ Silas Marner, ch. xiii. 
+ Janet’s Repentance, ch. xvi. § Ibid., ch. xviii. 
|| Cecil, vol. ii. ch. vi. 
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of the monk, gazing at them beneath its half-closed eyelids, was the same 
visage that had glared upon their naked souls, the past midnight, as 
Donatello flung him over the precipice.’”’ The effect upon Miriam’s 
imagination—who by no possible supposition could explain the identity 
of this dead Capuchin, quietly laid out in church, with that of her mur- 
dered persecutor, flung heedlessly at the foot of the precipice—was “as 
if a strange and unknown corpse had miraculously, while she was gazing 
at it, assumed the likeness of that face, so terrible henceforth in her re- 
membrance.” And the author characteristically suggests in this a 
symbol, perhaps, of the deadly iteration with which she was doomed to 
behold the image of her crime reflected back upon her in a thousand 
ways, and converting the great, calm face of Nature, in the whole and 
in its innumerable details, into a manifold reminiscence of one dead face. 
—Anon she went back, and gazed once more on the corpse ; and “ so it 
was that Miriam now quailed and shook, not for the vulgar horror of the 
spectacle, but for the severe, reproachful glance that seemed to come from 
between those half-closed lids."* It may be worth recalling to mind 
that it was simply by a look, fatally expressive, that Miriam had insti- 
gated or sanctioned this man’s death. No word had she spoken to urge 
it—directly at least ; no explicit gesture or movement on her part had 
incited Donatello to the crime: but she had, in one supreme moment of 
excitement, looked assent, looked approval, looked encouragement, and 
fired by all that look conveyed, Donatello had done the deed; and was 
henceforth the poor transformed Faun of Monte Beni, to be haunted for 
life by that look of Miriam’s, as well as by the moribund glare of the 
murdered man. 

Another sort of illustration from the same quarter. Mr. Hawthorne 
records the impression made upon him—a thoroughly impressionable man 
—by the aspect of a perfect stranger, ‘a tall old lady in black,” of whom 
he caught a glimpse at a railway station, during one of his Yorkshire 
journeys. She had a paralytic affection of the head, which gave her the 
appearance, to his brooding fancy, of making a stern and solemn protest 
against some action that developed itself before her eyes. Or he fancies 
that this nervous affection might have had its origin in some unspeakable 
wrong, perpetrated half a lifetime before in this old gentlewoman’s pre- 
sence, either against herself, or somebody whom she loved still better. 
Her features he describes as having a wonderful sternness, caused, he pre- 
sumes, by her habitual effort to compose and keep them quiet, and thereb 
counteract the tendency to paralytic movement. And then he tells us that 
the slow, regular, and inexorable character of the motion—her look of 
force and self-control, which had the appearance of rendering it voluntary, 
while yet it was so fateful—stamped this poor lady’s face and gesture into 
his memory ; “so that, some dark day or other,” adds the author of the 
Scarlet Letter, and the House of the Seven Gables, “I am afraid she will 
reproduce herself in a dismal romance.’’+ 

Elsewhere, again, the same finely sensitive author talks of the haunting 
looks of unrelieved beggars—especially of one Italian mendicant, of 
sinister aspect, to whom (at Assisi) he once refused an alms. “ At m 
latest glimpse of him, the villain avenged himself, not by a volley of hor- 





* Transformation, ch. xxi. 
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rible curses, as any other Italian beggar would, but by taking an expres- 
sion so grief-stricken, want-wrung, hopeless, and withal resigned, that I 
could paint his life-like portrait at this moment.”* 

A quaint though grim illustration occurs in the story of the American 
traveller in Japan, who, being pestered by the espionage of an official, took 
him by the shoulders and kicked him soundly; whereupon the infuriated 
functionary whisked out his sword, and, in the twinkling of an eye, had 
ripped himself up in the form of a St. Andrew’s Cross—the orthodox 
mode of self-dissection. ‘‘ According to the custom of the country, he 
looked for his American opponent to do the same; and when he found 
that this was not the Yankee idea of giving satisfaction, and that he had 
committed a perfeetly gratuitous suicide, the agony of his dying look is 
described as having been terrible to behold.”t And surely, for his as- 
tounded castigator at least, impossible to forget. 

The author of ‘‘ Typee,” in effecting his escape from the Marquesas, 
had to dash a boat-hook at that athletic islander, Mow- Mow, striking him 
below the throat, and foreing him downwards into the foaming water. 
There was no time to repeat the blow; but, says Mr. Melville, “I saw 
him rise to the surface in the wake of the boat, and never shall I forget 
the ferocious expression of his countenance.” t Under the circumstances, 
cela almost va sans dire ; or, to vary the idiom, se suppose. 

Colonel Hamilton, in his octogenarian reminiscences, relates, as the 
“most ghastly spectacle he ever beheld,” his inspection of a gallows and 
its appendages, near Breda, where he was then serving under the Duke 
of York. On one flank of the gallows—around which were piled skulls, 
skeletons, and human bones,— were three heads spiked on poles; and next 
to these was “‘a man crucified, and then came . . . a man who had, no 
doubt, been broken alive on the wheel, and though it is above sixty years 
since I saw this dreadful object, I can still call to mind bis horrid ae tor- 
tured features.” § 

Varnhagen von Ense, watching, on his knees, the face of his dying 
wife—dvying of breast-pang—thus closes the paragraph that closes the 
last scene of all: “ The sight I saw then, while kneeling almost lifeless 
at her bed, stamped itself glowing for ever into my heart.”|| It was 
Rahel Levin—the philosophic Jewess of Berlin—that called Varnhagen 
husband ; herself his elder by some dozen years. 

There is a touching entry in the diary of Dr. Chalmers, recording the 
death of a sister—or rather his last look at her before he left the house, 
the day before she died: ‘‘ She was in great agony and speechless. M 
aunt was holding her head ; and the expression of her countenance, which 
spoke the strong conflict within her, has haunted me all day, and at this 
moment overpowers me with tenderness.” 

To the household affections cling, as long as to anything, the precious 
remembrances of household faces, long since disfigured, it may be, by the 





* Our Old House, vol. ii. p. 207. 
_ t See review of The Japanese Empire, by S. B. Kemish (1860), in Sat. Rev., 
1X. 537. 
t Typee, ch. xxxilii. 
§ Reminiscences of a Sportsman (1860). 
{ Varnhagen von Ense’s Memoirs. See Carlyle’s Miscellanies. 
{ Dr. Chalmers’s Journal, Dec. 22,1810. 
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dishonours of the grave. Such a remembrance, for example, simple and 
touching, as Leigh Hunt records, in old age, of his gentle mother’s look, 
pensive and wistful, as she came to fetch her little boy from school. 
* Never shall I forget her face, as it used to appear to me coming up the 
cloisters, with that weary hang of the head on one side, and that melan- 
choly smile !’’* 

One of the best-read chapters in Southey’s most diffusely digressive 
“Doctor,” winds up with a look that comes home to the common heart. 
It is where Margaret still sits trembling and in silence, till her cousin 
Leonard takes her hand, presses it to his lips, and says in a low earnest 
voice, “dear dear Margaret!’ Then we read that she “raised her eyes, 
and fixing them upon him with one of those looks the perfect remem- 
brance of which can never be effaced from the heart to which they have 
been addressed, replied in a lower but not less earnest tone, ‘ dear 
Leonard!’ and from that moment their lot was sealed for time and for 
eternity.”+ Small wonder is there that for the delectation of “the 
general,”’ to whom Daniel Dove’s divagations are caviare, Southey’s Love 
Story, so called, should have been conveyed bodily, in a commodious re- 
print, from the heterogeneous pages of the Doctor. 

One of Mr, Procter’s lyrics is devoted to an unforgetable face: 


A year—an age shall fade away, 
(Ages of pleasure and of pain,) 
And yet the face I see to-day 
For ever will remain,— 
In my heart and in my brain! 
Not all the scalding tears of care 
Shall wash away that vision fair ; 
Not all the thousand thoughts that rise, 
Not all the cares that dim my eyes, 
Shall e’er usurp the place 
Of that little angel face ! 
But here it shall remain 
For ever; and if joy or pain 
Turn my troubled winter gaze 
Back unto my hawthorn days, 
There—among the hoarded past, 
I shall see it to the last.t 


Precious in remembrance to the survivors is the last look of the good 
man, dying—and dead. His active look, dying ; his passive, dead. Of 
that distinguished philanthropist, Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, one of his 
dearest friends bears record, “‘ While memory lasts, I can never forget his 
eager look of tenderness and affection, of love, joy, and peace, all com- 
bined, as he grasped my hand and kept firm hold of it for a long while, 
on my bidding him farewell,”§ in the chamber of death. And of his dead 
friend’s aspect, the same attached witness—it is Mr. J. J. Gurney—gives 
this description : “ Such an expression of intellectual power and refinement, 
of love to God and man, I think I have never seen before in any human 


countenance.” Ineffaceable in the memory of the living, though so soon 
to be effaced from the visage of the Dead. 





* Autobiography of Leigh Hunt, ch. i. t+ The Doctor, ch. xxv. 
t Barry Cornwall’s Songs: On the Portrait of a Child. 
§ Life of Buxton, ch. xxxiy. 
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A STOPPAGE IN THE MOUNTAINS OF ANDALUSIA. 


Il. 


NoTWITHSTANDING the difference of language and the completely dif- 
ferent habits between the English and the Spaniards, I fancy that there 
is no Briton who has travelled much in Southern Europe who will not 
agree with me in saying that, placed in such a situation as Jeffreys was, 
one would feel Jess restraint, less reluctance, and less mauvaise honte in 
joining a party of travellers who were inhabitants of Spain, Italy, or of 
France, than one would in approaching a similar party of persons who 
were unknown to ourselves in England. Certainly Jeffreys felt so when 
he addressed a party of four Spaniards and two ladies, whom he came 
up to on the mountain-track leading from Atahate to Gaucin. After 
the usual compliments which foreigners generally receive so cordially 
and answer so warmly, he asked them if they were going anywhere in 
the direction of San Roque; and they said that they were, intending to 
reach that town that night if possible, but that it would be late before 
they got in, as the distance was certainly thirty miles from Atahate. 
Jeffreys told them that, being a stranger and having lost his way, he 
would be obliged to them by allowing him to keep along with them as 
far as the town, and then he might be assured of going on the right 
track, as there was no beaten road, and also he might have the pleasure 
of their society. To this they agreed, with many expressions of kind- 
ness, and seemed to be sensible of the unpleasant situation in which he 
was placed in a strange country; and by their conversation and manners 
they showed themselves inclined to make the journey agreeable to him. 
They sung, laughed, told stories, and were as gay as those of that 
country generally are when they feel themselves unembarrassed by any 
care or anxiety. ‘They wondered at seeing him so mournful and so 
serious, and the young ladies rallied him on the subject, and asked him 
if he was thinking of any fair friend whom he had left in the country he 
came from. He told them that it was not so, but that since they wished 
to know the reason of his distress, he had stopped at a venta some dis- 
tance from Ronda the night before, and had been robbed during the 
night of his purse, probably by some travellers who had been there that 
night, and the next day he had found, much to his disappointment, that 
it had been taken from under his pillow when he slept. At this the 
senoritas set up a great exclamation of surprise and pity. ‘“ Ah, 
pobrecito !” they. said, “‘ what a pity that you should meet such a misfor- 
tune! However, it will all be well when you get to Gibraltar again.” 
In conversation such as this they passed away the remainder of the day 
as they rode along, and Jeffreys saw, when they passed the cork wood 
and moved onwards to San Roque, that the day was too far spent for 
him to indulge a hope of reaching Gibraltar that evening. 

The time, indeed, was precious to him. The next day was Sunday, 
when he could not go to any of the bankers at Gibraltar; not that it 
might not be possible to meet them privately that day, but he was very 
reluctant to make it seem a matter of importance to procure the money, 
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as he was determined not to alarm the inhabitants of the Rock, or any of 
their brother-officers, with regard to the transaction. On the contrary, 
he thought it much better to say that they required the money to pur- 
chase horses in Spain, and never to give any hint of their mishap until 
they had fairly escaped from the clutches of the bandits, and then they 
might tell it as often as they wished, and, indeed, to any one. But now 
his principal cause of anxiety was to procure the money early on Monday, 
the very day that he was to meet the robber at the Queen of Spain’s 
Chair. 

When he arrived at St. Roque, he found there was no difficulty in pro- 
curing refreshment there, after his long fast, anda bed. So he took leave 
of his companions on the route from Atahate. He knew the innkeeper of the 
village, who never objected to giving credit to the officers of the Gibraltar 
garrison. He slept sound at night after his various fatigues, and the next 
morning rose very early to ride into Gibraltar. What a different plight 
was he in now from what he was in when he last left it! He thought 
himself fortunate in being able to reach the drawbridge and the Landport- 
gate before seven o'clock in the morning, so as to escape the notice of 
any officers or acquaintances who might see him going to his quarters on 
a strange pack-horse. Luckily, also, both his friends and himself had 
leave till the next Monday morning. 

When he reached his quarters at the Town Range, and had sent for 
his servant, he told him to bid his groom take care of the hack-horse 
which he rode, and take him to his stable. The servant obeyed him, and 
went away wondering at the strange-looking quadruped which his master 
had brought in. But now that Jeffreys had reached his chamber, and 
been able to make his toilette, little further apprehension of the discovery 
of the true state of the case remained on his mind. 

Who that has lived in the Catholic countries can fail to be struck with 
the manner in which the Sabbath is observed in every part of the south 
of Europe, and is spent in every town abroad, whether the inhabitants be 
French, Italian, Spanish, or Greeks ?—the complete desecration of the 
solemn day set apart for divine worship—the seeing every individual, 
mau, woman, and child, bent on amusement, and dressed in their showiest 
garments for the purpose of flocking to every place of recreation and 
pleasure, which is sure to be thronged on the Sunday afternoon—the 
utterly godless disregard of the Commandment by the priest-ridden of 
all clases, who close their Sabbath with mummery and buffoonery ; ; and 
all classes of the community, in place of keeping it holy, reserving it for 
their day of giving entertainments, and, indeed, setting it apart for the 
day of pleasure, on which the working classes alone resort to the theatres, 
the wine-houses, and other even more objectionable haunts of the youthful 
and careless. In no place that I have visited, which is colonised by 
the British government, is this more evident than in Gibraltar. In the 
Catholic chapels, when the mass is going on, numbers of worshippers 
attend, and appear devotional enough ; but soon after the solemn music 
is over the organist strikes up a polka, a valse, or other music much 
more congenial than the mass to the feelings or the wishes of the young 
ang Jaughter-loving groups who attend there. In the afternoon, on the 
Alameda, the well-dressed ladies congregate in numbers, with theis man- 
tillas and their fans, and walk with that incomparably graceful step in 
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which the Spanish ladies exeel. Such a gala-day as the Sunday after- 
noon at Gibraltar is seldom seen elsewhere ; and the night is closed in 
with hosts of parties, male and female, repairing to different houses in 
the town, where dancing, singing, guitar-playing, and merry-making go 
on to an early hour in the morning. 

Jeffreys took care not to be seen out on this particular Sunday, and 
however tedious the confinement was to his barrack-room, he thought it 
much better to avoid seeing any one who might question him with regard 
to his companions. He considered that if he let any of his brother-officers 
know how matters stood, he never could answer for the consequences, as the 
indignant feeling which would inevitably be roused at the recital of what 
had happened would, he fancied, urge them to some rash step in attempting 
to go in search of the bandits’ retreat, and he entirely despaired of any 
successful attempt being carried into execution; for all throughout the 
business the address, cunning, and generalship of the leader of these men 
had been very evident. By means of spies he had become acquainted 
with the circumstance of the officers being on a journey through Spain; 
by the same medium he had obtained knowledge of their resolution to 
return. ‘The person who had been seen at the gipsy-party by Woods, 
and whose appearance there he had spoken of to Jeffreys, was in league 
with the bandits; and he it was who had given information on the night 
that the party took place. The gipsy who had sung, and who afterwards 
had some conversation with Jeffreys, was not immediately in league with 
the gang, but was so far in concert with them that he frequently received 
presents from them, given to him with the understanding that he should 
never inform about them, and would favour their plans as far as it lay in 
his power. So it was perfectly clear to Jeffreys’s mind that it was by no 
means easy to undertake the seizure of any one of the robbers, or advisable 
to say anything about them until his companions had returned with 
him-in safety to the fort. 

Having remained in the Town Range during the whole of the day, he 
determined to go out at the dusk of the evening, just before the closing 
of the Landport-gate and raising of the drawbridge, in order that he 
might station himself near the Waterport guard which branches directly 
off the Landport-gate, and try whether, amongst the groups of 
Spaniards who leave Gibraltar at that time of the evening, he might see 
any suspicious character who was of the number of those that he had met 
at Ronda or at Gaucin; for he believed that this gang of robbers had 
an emissary inside the fort, and that they constantly got information of 
what was going on there. There are, or were, as every one knows who 
is acquainted with Gibraltar, a very large number of smugglers, who 
every evening issue from the Landport side, with their bags filled with 
tobacco, and remain concealed in the gardens which lie outside the 
north side of Gibraltar, and at intervals, during the night, take their 
Opportunities of making over to the Spanish lines, bribing the sentries 
who are there stationed, and proceeding onwards into Spain. The 
authorities in the garrison a at all this; the very high duty upon 

tobacco in Spain, and the great love of the population for smoking, make 
the smuggling extensively prevalent, and so universal was the bribery of 
the sentries, that the Spanish authorities were perfectly aware that it was 
considered a boon equal to inereasing the pay of a regiment doubly to give 
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orders that one should be stationed at San Roque, and thereby allow the 
soldiers to avail themselves of the bribes given by these smugglers. 
Jeffreys then repaired to the station at the Waterport, from which 
these men were most usually seen to go out, and, after standing there a 
few minutes, he saw the very same man whom they had noticed at the 
gipsy-party at Ronda amongst the rest of the smugglers. He was then 
satisfied that this fellow was about to return to the cave in the moun- 
tains, and to report there to the robbers what he had heard at Gibraltar. 
His business was evidently to ascertain whether any surprise at the ab- 
sence of the officers had ensued amongst the inmates of the garrison, 
whether a rumour of any suspicion of their being captured had got wind, 
or whether any information had been given likely to cause a force being 
sent in quest of them. Jeffreys was not aware whether the man had 
seen him or not, as he stood at the Waterport; but having been con- 
vinced that he had gone out, he returned to the Town Range, and 
anxiously waited till the next morning to go to the bankers, and after- 
wards to proceed on horseback to the rendezvous at the Queen of Spain’s 
Chair. The time fixed upon was one in the afternoon, so, as early as he 
could possibly manage it, he repaired to the banking-house and asked for 
an interview with the proprietor. The banker having seen the writing 
of the two officers, and knowing them as well as himself, did not hesitate 
a moment, but gave him the money in the large coins of gold current at 
Gibraltar. He carried these to his quarters in a bag, and, rolling the 
coins up in three different handkerchiefs, he bound them in the faha, or 
large red sash, which is usually worn by the Spaniards, and, having 
ordered the hack-horse upon which he had arrived to be got ready, he 
rode out from the fort about ten o’clock in the morning. 

But to return to the companions whom he had left behind in the 
cavern with the robbers. When the captain came back from having seen 
Jeffreys so far on his way to the fort, he addressed Woods and Blake in 
threatening language, pointing to his firelock; and they understood 
enough of Spanish to comprehend that he said he would shoot them if 
any treachery on the part of their companion should appear. He then 
left them, and the robbers had a consultation together, which the officers 
supposed turned principally upon the chances of Jeffreys returning with 
the money in due time, according to his promise; and during this the 
ruffians several times looked towards their prisoners and shook their 
heads at them threateningly. After this ensued a distribution of the 
property, which was divided amongst the gang. This was not done 
without much altercation and dispute; but, however, it at last ended, 
and the robbers, having each received his portion of the booty, were 
pacified. They then sat down to their meal, which was brought in by 
two of the men who had cooked it outside the cave. They had a stew of 
pork, vegetables, tomatoes, and plenty of garlic; they ate this off plates 
of tin, and had iron spoons to help themselves with, and plenty of bread 
and wine, which they filled into horns from a large flask. After they 
had eaten and drunk, they laid their cloaks on the floor of the cavern, 
and, leaving two of their number with loaded firelocks to guard their 
prisoners, the rest fell asleep. Woods and Blake had nothing but the 
melancholy consolation of being able to converse with one another to while 
away the tedium of this long day, and they could not help feeling surprised 
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at seeing these men sleeping at such an hour. The guide, when he heard 
them express this surprise, then told them that he heard the robbers say to 
one another that they should leave that night ; and he supposed that they 
were taking their sleep now with a view of refreshing themselves before 
their march. Accordingly, after they had slept about four hours, and it 
was nearly seven in the evening, each of them rose and began to prepare 
himself for a journey, packing up his bag, and getting it put on a mule. 
Getting ready the horses, and packing the utensils for general use by 
the party, did not occupy much time; and the officers saw that the horses 
upon which they rode were also brought up to accompany them in their 
journey. 

When it was dusk the captain told them that they must all come with 
him, and that in place of tying their legs he would bind their hands behind 
them, but if they attempted to escape, he would certainly order his men 
to fire upon them. They were obliged to submit to the indignity, Woods 
saying to Blake as he saw his arms tied, “Te semper anteit seva neces- 
sitas.” They mounted them on mules, and the robbers themselves mounted 
horses; and the captain selected the horse which he thought the best of 
those which they had taken from the officers, but the other two were 
mounted by two of the gang, and taken away in another direction, evi- 
dently to be sold. Then he and the rest of the gang, together with their 
prisoners, pursued their route by the moonlight through the mountain 

aths, 

: Blake, who told me afterwards the whole history of their misfortune, 
said that there was no part of the transaction which annoyed him more 
than the being obliged to submit to the jesting and the ridicule of these 
unprincipled vagabonds during their journey this night. Where they 
were going, both they and their servants were utterly at a loss to imagine. 
The solitudes and the lonely glens of these mountains were, however, of 
course familiar to the bandits, who knew 


Each lane and every alley green, 

Dingle or bushy dell of those wild tracts, 

Whose every bosky bourn from side to side 

Had been their haunt and ancient neighbourhood. 


So they had no check or stop in going through the dales, up the steep 
rocks, by the thick copses, and onward apparently in a southerly direction, 
till the break of day found them near a lonely shed in a wood. There 
was no house nor habitation of any kind near; but the captain of the gang 
told them that they should halt at this shed for the day, and that in a 
short time he would give them something to refresh themselves with. 
After this they all commenced to unpack the mules, and tether them 
and the horses to stakes which they fixed in the ground; and the bandits 
unbinding the officers’ hands, put the noose round their legs, fastening 
the other ends of the ropes to the rafters at the top of the shed. They 
left two men to guard the shed, and the captain said something to his fol- 
lowers about its being Domingo, and after this they actually took out a 
crucifix which was in one of the panniers, and, kneeling, said some prayers 
in Latin, with their heads uncovered. The officers thought it strange 
to see that even a modicum of this accommodating religion had been 
owned by these wild, unprincipled men, and they themselves inwardly 
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prayed to their Heavenly Father to ask for His comfort and guidance, 
through the merits of their Redeemer. Indeed, it was a sad way of being 
obliged to pass the Sabbath ; but they hoped for the best. 

At about eight o’clock the robbers had finished getting ready their 
morning meal, and they gave their prisoners some pieces of fried pork, 
bread, and wine, which, though a curious breakfast, they were glad to 
receive, and soon after this meal they forgot their cares for a short time 
in sleep. When they awoke they found the gang in high glee, seated out- 
side, and some gipsy girls had come there to see them, and had brought 
guitars with them. They sat down ail together on the grass. They 
laughed, they sang to the guitars, and they conversed and made merry 
until about three o’clock in the afternoon, when two of the gang, who 
acted as cooks, brought up two large pots full of a most savoury stew, 
which one of the men ladled out into tin plates, four of which they 
filled with the mess and gave their prisoners, and also some wine to each, 
in horns. 

As soon as they had finished their mournful repast (for the state they 
felt themselves in was sufficiently damping to their spirits, even if they 
had been supplied with the most delicious of Sybarite dainties), the gipsy 
girls went inside, and began playing and singing for them. They accom- 

ied their songs with guitar music, and many were the merry and lively 
notes which they gave sound to. The different Andalusian songs which 
these people and the inhabitants of Spain generally are perpetually sing- 
ing in their leisure hours would fill a volume. Their carols are light and 
joyous, and sung with the greatest gesticulation and emphasis, intermixed 
every now and then with a loud exclamation, in which the singer imitates 
a person speaking a few words in a passionate manner. Such singing 
does not fail to amuse and excite the laughter of whatever audience it 
may be sung before, and on another occasion would have no doubt elicited 
much of the attention and perhaps admiration of Woods and Blake; but 
now they could not divest themselves of the sense of the perilous and 
disgraceful situation they were placed in, chained thus captives in a 
robbers’ hut, and obliged to listen to the strains of these demi-heathen 
songsters on the Sabbath-day. Indeed, it seemed as if the Sabbath was 
the day throughout the country when parties of all kinds gave a loose 
to every sort of amusement. Their voices were not wanting in sweetness, 
and they sang with that full intonation which the Spaniards, as well as 
most of the inhabitants of Continental Europe, practise, in contra- 
distinction to the English musical belles, who invariably suppress their 
voices, with an erroneous view of giving mellowness to the sound. How- 
ever, 

These could not a charm impart 
To soothe the strangers’ woe. 


So they were not sorry when one of these fellows told the guide that they 
were about to shift their quarters when it was dusk in the afternoon. 
They knew that Jeffreys would be successful in procuring the money for 
them ; but the uncertainty and apprehension which weighed upon them 
most was the consideration that, perhaps, after all the trouble, these 
men might not be true to their agreement, and might play Jeffreys 
and them false, by seizing him again after he had given up the ransom. 
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They asked the guide if he could make any guess at the distance that 
this hut was from the Queen of Spain’s Chair; and the guide told them 
that he could not say exactly, but fancied that they must be about six- 
teen miles from it; he thought so by their being near one of the 
mountains which he had often before visited. So the plan of the robbers 
seemed now perfectly plain. It was evident that they wished to approach 
as near the place of rendezvous as they durst, and then, having received 
the ransom-money, to escape as quickly as possible again to their moun- 
tain retreat. They did not move by day, in order that they might 
avoid any chance of being seen by any person, whether traveller or spy. 
But when it began to be too dusk to distinguish parties in the distance, 
they issued out on their journeyings. As the moon soon after ten o'clock 
shone out to show them their way partially, the guide told Woods that 
he would probably be able to find an opportunity during their journey 
this night of letting him know whereabouts they were, and at what dis- 
tance from the Queen of Spain’s Chair. True to their word, when it 
began to be dusk, the captain of the gang selected four of the fleetest 
of the horses; he led out also two which were draught ones: on these 
last he had pads strapped, and he made the two officers get on one and 
the servants on the other. On the four riding-horses he himself and 
three of the most able-bodied of the gang mounted. They had their 
carbines loaded and strapped to their shoulders. They kept by the side 
of the pad-horses, which they held by ropes tied to their bits. This 
march the robbers did not take any of the utensils with them, or, in fact, 
anything about their persons except their arms. They kept close to the 
oficers, and, after they had proceeded for about two hours, the moon 
came out, and shortly after that the guide said, in broken English, to 
Woods, that he thought they were near a wood which was some distance 
from the Queen of Spain’s Chair. ‘The captain of the gang at this told 
him that he did not understand what he had said, but that all the gang 
had their firelocks loaded, and that if one of them showed the least sign 
of moving away, they all had orders to fire on them immediately. Then 
they pursued their night’s ride, sad and silent, and dispirited enough, 
and about twelve they arrived ata very thick copse, which they entered ; 
and when they had got to the most secluded spot apparently that could 
be found, where the grass grew plentifully, the captain called out to the 
rest something in Spanish, beginning with “ Alto!” The men then got 
off, tied their horses to the branches of the trees, spread some grass for 
them, told their prisoners to dismount, and, two of their number keep- 
ing watch, the rest lay down on the grass and soon fell asleep. Woods 
and Blake were anxious to follow their example, and did not like to con- 
verse, as it only roused the savage temper of these ruffians to hear them 
doing so; so they waited awake for some time, and at last sleep came to 
their relief. The air and the warmth of the climate at that time of the 
year did not render this sleeping out of doors at all prejudicial to health, 
nor was it uncommon to see in Spain numbers of the lower orders doing 
so. When the morning broke, the guide told them he knew the place 
pretty well, and that they were about two miles from the foot of the 
mountain called the Queen of Spain’s Chair. The morning was lovely, 


but certainly the prisoners passed it gloomily enough. They began now 
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to understand the precautions which the robbers had taken. Their object 
was, in case of treachery on the part of Jeffreys, or of any information 
reaching the magistrate at Gibraltar about the transaction, they should 
be well out of the way of discovery; and for this purpose they had taken 
the different night marches, and had shifted their position so often. 
When it was about ten o’clock, the captain mounted and left the wood, 
taking the way of the Queen of Spain’s Chair, and reconnoitring 
narrowly the whole of the line of country. He was away fully two 
hours, and returned to his companions with a favourable report of no 
sign of any persons patrolling, or of any of the government police, called 
the carabineroes, being seen anywhere about the neighbourhood of the 
wood or the mountain. It was not at all likely that any information had 
been given of their proceedings, he said; for that very trusty spy whom 
he had sent to Gibraltar had met him near the foot of the mountain, and 
told him that nothing of the matter was known inside the fort. This 
spy was the individual whom the officers had seen at Gaucin and at 
Ronda, and whom Jeffreys had perceived going out of the Waterport 
road on the preceding Sunday evening. So all seemed getting on 
favourably for them. But still the captain was not without his appre- 
hensions, knowing, as he did, that Jeffreys was still at large, and that his 
course to pursue would evidently be to inform the authorities if he did 
not receive his companions again in safety; but that he had not as yet 
done so was so far consolatory to them. 

The captain then argued thus with himself: ‘‘ If these men should be 
murdered by us—first, we should not get any more booty by its being 
done; next, they being officers and men of some consideration in the 
garrison, there will be an outcry raised if they are missing, and certainly 
a very large force sent out against us. [t is better, therefore, to spare 
them ; let them return (with the officer who brings us the money) to 
Gibraltar. They will scarcely reach the fort before we have galloped back 
to the hut in the wood.” So, when it was a little after twelve o’clock, he 
made the prisoners mount the pad-horses in the same way as they had 
travelled the night before, the ruffians still keeping close to them. This 
time, the greatest inconvenience which the prisoners experienced was the 
being obliged to keep pace with the horses of the bandits, as they were un- 
able to guide the pad-horses on which they sat, the robbers not letting 
them hold their bridles, but keeping them alongside their own horses, and 
having their bits tied by ropes. The captain and men seemed anxious to 
hurry over this part of the business. When they came to the foot of the 
mountain its ascent was very rough, and they experienced no little incon- 
venience. Also, they had eaten nothing since three o’clock the day before; 
but the pangs of hunger were as nothing compared to other annoyances 
which they experienced. They had not been able to change their shoes, 
or to wash even, more than once since their having been taken prisoners. 
In this dirty, unkempt, and slovenly condition were they obliged to re- 
main. It was most galling to the feelings of Englishmen to suffer its 
loathsomeness; and to have to endure the companionship of their aban- 
doned associates was, if anything, worse. Up the crags and steep ascents, 
the wild glens and ferny brakes, the stony paths and the downs of heather 
and the mountain, they went along all of them at a rapid pace, and at last 
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they reached the heap of stones which the captain had spoken of to 
Jeffreys. There he had been anxiously waiting for the last hour, and 
right glad was he when he saw the party approaching. The guide acted 
as the interpreter on the occasion. First, the captain asked Jeffreys 
whether he had brought the money. On this, the latter opened his fala 
and took out the three kerchiefs, each containing twenty doubloons. 
“ Here,” he said, throwing them down upon the ground. The captain of 
the robbers and another of the gang seized the officers and the guides by 
the elbows and made them dismount quickly. They themselves actually 
flew upon the handkerchiefs containing the coins ; they barely gave them- 
selves time to open the kerchiefs and see that there were gold doubloons 
inside them. They then tied them up with the greatest haste, bound 
them in their own fahas, mounted their horses, and galloped away with 
the speed of lightning down the mountain-side, the pad-horses following 
them as fast as they could, but this time free from the tether of the ropes 
which had held them when they were burdened with the prisoners. The 
hack Jeffreys was on also followed. 

Indignant as the officers felt at the treatment they had experienced and 
the loss they had sustained, the joy of being rid of the odious presence 
and thraldom of these miscreants neutralised their sense of the loss which 
they had sustained of their horses and their money, and the disgust which 
they felt at being obliged to walk into Gibraltar in such a condition. 
Seldom is a European officer seen in the country on the other side of the 
north front on foot. The journey, however, was not far to take; and, 
notwithstanding the pitiable plight they were reduced to, they could 
scarcely help laughing at the ludicrous manner in which their party of 
pleasure had finished. After their return to the garrison, no means were 
spared of trying to detect the delinquents, but they were all ineffectual, 
and of the depredators none were ever brought to justice, neither was any 
satisfaction obtained either by the government or by the officers who hack 
suffered from this nefarious seizure. When I was quartered in the 
garrison of Gibraltar I heard the story frequently spoken of, and, during: 
my residence in the Ionian Islands, I have often met one of the officers, 
who frequently told me the particulars of this adventure, in which he him- 
self had been one of the sufferers, and which was one that a man who had 
witnessed it would not soon forget. 





Jan.—VoL. CXXXVI. NO. DXLI. 
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“OUR BRITISH ANCESTORS.”* 


THE words we have quoted, with the addition of Who and what were 
they ? form the title of a volume recently published by the Rev. S. Lysons, 
a name which has held a distinguished place in our antiquarian literature 
for more than a single generation. 

To seek an answer to these questions in what had been previcusly 
written, would require a larger amount of space and of research than we 
can at present command. Our immediate object will be to take so com- 
petent an authority as Mr. Lysons for our guide, and simply to bring his 
views before our readers upon a subject that must always be interesting, 
and is in some respects important. 

That The Romans in England they once held sway every peasant 
has been told in the words of an old song; and, beyond this, the learned 
even, have not yet been able to trace the commencement of authentic 
history. From the writers of more remote antiquity we can learn little. 
If we take the description given by Pytheas as regards Thule—wherever 
Thule may have been—we cannot much regret our want of information 
from sources so little to be depended upon. When what was obvious to 
sight was involved in language so absurdly unintelligible, we could not 
have placed reliance upon any account that might have been written of a 
people or their descent. It was suggested by Hume that “The only 
certain means by which nations can indulge their curiosity in researches 
concerning their remote origin is to consider the language, manners, and 
customs of their ancestors, and to compare them with those of [other |f 
nations.” 

Upon this foundation Mr. Lysons builds. He reminds us that where 
history offers no reliable testimony, we must turn to circumstantial evi- 
dence as the nearest approach to truth that we “are enabled to arrive 
at.” Asa clergyman and believer, he admits nothing but the Mosaic 
record as to the origin of mankind; and his Inquiry—for he modestly 
wishes it to be considered simply as an inguiry—is an attempt to ascer- 
tain from what post-diluvian branch of the one great human family we 
are descended, and what reasous there may be for his conclusions. 





* Our British Ancestors: who and what were they? an Inquiry serving to 
elucidate the traditional history of the Early Britons. By the Rev. §S. Lysons, 
M.A., F.S.A., &e. &c. &c. Oxford and London: J. H. and J. Parker, 1865, pp. 586. 

+ His words are, “of the neighbouring nations.” 

t In noticing some of the modern theories, Mr. Lysons tells an anecdote that 
we are tempted to copy. ‘This desire,” he observes, “to carry back the age of 
the human race brings to mind an amusing anecdote of an elderly lady who was 
most anxious to conceal her age, and she thought fifty was a very respectable 
amount of years upon which to take her stand, and so at fifty she continued for a 
very long time, until her son having attained to the half-century, he found himself 
rather in a dilemma respecting his mother, and, after considering the matter for 
some time, he ventured thus delicately to break it to his respected parent: ‘My 
dear mother, this happens to be my birthday, and I regret to find that Iam now 
fifty years old. Now you have been fifty for a good many years. It will be 
necessary, since mother and son cannot be of the same age, that you should go 
forward a bit, or that I should go back. I don’t care which it is, but the matter 
must be settled one way or other.’ ”—Jntroduction, p. Xiii. 
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The traditions of our early historians, which “ the learned Camden * 
was obliged to undermine with respectful scepticism,” were put aside by 
Gibbon, in a single sentence, as fables which had “flattered the pride and 
amused the credulity of our rude ancestors,’’ and had “ insensibly vanished 
in the light of science and philosophy.” But if the Brutus of Geoffry 
of Monmouth were indeed a descendant of Japhet, it is to the same 
division of the survivors of the flood that Mr. Lysons would trace the 
early inhabitants of the British Isles, whatever may have been the epoch 
or the cireumstances.t 

He is of opinion that the information obtained by travellers competent 
to collect it, the excavation of ancient sites, the researches of antiquaries, 
and the labours of geologists, have furnished, in our own day, an amount 
of fresh material that justifies the reopening of the question. Nor is he 
“aware that the exact line of his research has been previously suggested.” 
But, independent of the proofs which he adduces of our Japhetan descent, 
he shows from contemporary authorities that, at the time of the Roman 
invasion, the inhabitants of these islands had elements of civilisation that 
were incompatible with a savage ancestry. They had no ordinary skill 
in mechanics. They knew the means required for transporting the huge 
monoliths that formed Stonehenge. They built vessels like those of the 
Gauls, which Cesar speaks of as equal to his own. They made jewellery 
that still exists, and has been imitated by modern artists. They coined 
money. They wove and dyed cloths. They brewed. They used soap; 
and it is not certain that they did not invent it. They imported brass, 
and exported tin, as well probably as other metals. They understood 
both smelting and working them, for their war-chariots were armed with 
iron. They were agriculturists; were not ignorant of astronomy and 
medicine ; had a written character (said to have resembled the Greek); 
and they had institutions for instruction. Their laws were administered 
by the Druids. 

In approaching his conclusions as to their religious notions and modes 
of worship, Mr. Lysons shows great research, and writes with an enthu- 
siasm evidently sincere. He assumes that they were believers in one God, 
and in the immortality of the soul; and he refers both their opinions and 
their knowledge (modified by local circumstances) to their Eastern origin. 
When bowing the knee to Baal, they worshipped the sun as a manifesta- 
tion of the Deity. From Baal-worship the change would be to Druidism, 
aiid from Druidism to Christianity. Stonehenge itself has been supposed 
to have had its prototypes in India. A writer in the Quarterly Reviewt 
may be quoted as confirming Mr. Lysons in his ‘impression that the Celts 
were Buddhists ;§ and he goes so far as to affirm that the Buddhist archi- 
tecture was similar, in form at least, to Stonehenge. At Sanchee there 
is a circle (we are told) of roughly-squared upright stone posts, joined by 
an architrave at top, in which the similarity is remarkable. Every indi- 





* Decline and Fall, vol. iv. p. 291 (referred to as p. 29). 

t “Noah, according to Anaxagoras, was the same as Dis, of whom Cesar says 
the Britons maintained that they were the descendants.”—From Noah to Japhet; 
from Japhet. to the traditionary kings. 

t For July, 1860. 

§ “The discovery of the same worship amongst the Buddhists in India and 
the Boduni in Gloucestershire, is not a little striking.”—Lysons, p. 117. 
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cation as to the land from which we came seems to point in the same 
direction. 

It may be said that, after all, Mr. Lysons takes us little farther back 
than to the Celtic descent that has always been supposed ; but his object 
is to show to what it may be traced: not merely by tradition and con- 
jecture, but by what he considers as reasonable and convincing proofs. 

His authorities are all very carefully given ; so that, right or wrong, 
the reader who is competent to pursue the inquiry may satisfy himself 
as to the grounds upon which the conclusions of the learned antiquary 
are based. 

Mr. Lysons thinks that the occupation of these islands was, in the first 
instance, by an immediate immigration from the East, uncontaminated 
by any mixture with the people through whom the comers passed; and 
that they were pretty much the same, as on their first arrival, when found 
by their Roman invaders. He thinks so because we have in Britain more 
satisfactory and remaining proofs of our descent than are to be found on 
the adjacent continent. Our tumuli and their contents would be alone 
sufficient. In these we have “innumerable monuments of British ab- 
original places of worship, and of their sepulchral rites, so closely con- 
nected with their religion.” ‘* The author,’’ indeed, “ was led,” he informs 
us, ‘‘ to the present inquiry by what appeared to him the remarkable coin- 
cidence that the British tumuli, at the investigation of many of which he 
has assisted, are still popularly called, for the most part, by the titles, 
little if at all corrupted by th@lapse of ages, ‘of the divinities worshipped 
in the ancient mythologies of Canaan, Chaldea, Babylonia, and Assyria, 
such as we find them recorded in Scripture, and treated of at large in the 
interesting Essays and Notes appeuded to Rawlinson’s translation of 
Herodotus.” He gives an account, equally interesting, of the opening 
of one of these tumuli, in 1863, on his own property at Rodmarton, in 
Gloucestershire. It was of “the character of those known by the name 
of Jong-barrows,” which have the cromlech, or stone altar, either to the 
north or east, and sepulchral chambers at the other cardinal points. In 
none of these structures are the stones found dressed: and the Eastern 
origin of the whole is brought before us in an extraordinary manner by 
the command given through Moses to the Israelites (Exodus xx. 24, 25) : 
“ An altar of earth thou shalt make to me, and shalt sacrifice thereon 
thy burnt offerings and thy peace offerings, thy sheep and thine oxen ;” 
“and if thou wilt make me an altar of stone, thou shalt not build it of 
hewn stone; for if thou lift up thy tool upon it, thou hast polluted i.” 
The tumulus opened at Rodmarton, in 1863, gives, in all respects, a 
valuable body of evidence. Its direction was, “as nearly as possible, due 
east and west, as most other long-barrows” are found to be. There was 
the cromlech, or altar of sacrifice (Cherim luach), with bones of the 
victims. There were the sepulchral chambers, and remains of the buried. 
In one of them were “ the skulls and skeletons of no less than thirteen 
persons, apparently male and female, young and old;” the skulls being 
pronounced to be “ Celtic, of an unusually high intellectual development.” 
With these were fragments of very coarse black pottery, and small imple- 
ments of flint, including flint lancets or knives, such as those with which 
it was “the manner” of the worshippers of Baal to cut themselves.* 





* 1 Kings xviii. 28. 
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Neither in this nor in any other of the long-barrows was there any 
trace of idol-worship, or of the serpent-worship of the Druids, which Mr. 
Lysons considers an additional reason for referring them to the highest 
antiquity, and as being strongly corroborative of our supposed descent. 
The other sepulchral chamber appears to have been opened in the time 
of the Romans, “ the head of a Roman spear, the nail of a Roman horse. 
shoe, and two small coins,”’ having been found on the spot. 

Another strong ground upon which Mr. Lysons rests is the etymology, 
not only of these tumuli, but of various localities, rivers, and mountains ; 
and the greater portion of his volume is devoted to its investigation. 
“ Although it may be unsafe,” he observes, “to trust too implicitly to 
etymology, and there is a tendency to be misled by names of similar 
sound or spelling which may have no necessary connexion ... yet when 
we find that not a single name here and there only, but the great majo- 
rity of the names of these tumuli or barrows—some of them at first sight 
the most hopeless*—have a Hebrew or Chaldee root, and a signification 
pointing to the worship carried on at those localities (the worship being 
the worship of Baal, the sun and the hosts of heaven, or fire as their 
emblem or representative), we cannot avoid the conclusion that our 
British ancestors were devoted to that kind of worship which they 
brought with them from the East... at a very early period; even close 
upon the patriarchal times of Holy Writ.” To this branch of his inquiry 
he seems to have been the first to have directed special attention: and 
“finding,” he says, “a certain similarity of language and religion, the 
conclusion seemed inevitable that there must also be some ethnological 
affinity between peoples so circumstanced.” 

These, however, are subjects for discussion in other pages than ours. 
We would merely observe that nothing at first sight can be more con- 
vincing than the derivation of such names as Amcotts, Baleot, Didcot 
(and upwards of twenty others), from ‘Am, the moon ;” Baal, ‘the 
lord the sun ;”? and Di, or Dis, “ Jupiter, Pluto, the sun;” and Coed, 
Cot, Cotts, &e., “the grove” in which they were worshipped ; the ter- 
minal being “constantly applied to groves and those places where sun- 
grove and planetary grove-worship was carried on.” So also we are 
struck with the terminal Zon or Zan, ‘a fixed place” (used in the 
Oriental languages to signify “a territory or dwelling-place,” as Toor- 
kistan, Affghanistan, &c.), and used in the same sense in many of the 
names of places in our own country. 

Several of the customs also, still prevalent in Britain, or which have 
only recently been given up, may be traced toan Oriental origin. Gavel 
kind, a law of property where brothers inherit in common, is from the 
Hebrew Gabel. Throwing’ the shoe after a bride when she leaves the 
sang roof—done often even now, in all classes of society—is said to 

ave originated in the Eastern custom of giving a shoe as a sign of 
transfer of property. It is specially explained in the fourth chapter of 
the Book of Ruth, and is supposed to be alluded to in the sixtieth 
Psalm, ver. 8 : “ Over Edom will I cast out My shoe ;” that is, “I will 








* For instance, Solomon’s Court, in Gloucestershire (where there is no trace 
either of a court or of anything connected with Solomon), Mr. Lysons derives 
from the Hebrew Shalamim Coed, “the grove of peace-offerings.” Names have 
often changed as strangely. 
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part with her, give her up, abandon her.” The parental dominion over 
the bride is thus abandoned to her husband. The shoe, however, m 
modern times, is generally thrown by the bride’s young companions. 
Passing the bottle to the left hand, though it might be sufficiently ex- 
plained by the natural mode of using the right, reminds us “ that the 
ancient sun-worshippers always made the festive goblet pass according to 
the course of the sun. Homer represents Vulcan as passing the nectar 
évdefia from right to left.”* 

Joining the right hands in marriage, and the giving of a ring, is the 
way in which the Persians and Assyrians were in the habit of contracting 
marriage, and doubtless it was the British habit from the earliest times. 
The Wedding-cake is of similar antiquity. ‘‘ Quintus Curtius tells us 
(de rebus gestis Alexandri magni) that the king ordered a large cake to 
be brought, which was the most solemn pledge of those who entered the 
marriage state, and which being cut through with a sword each of the 
parties partook of.’ The Honeymoon seems to have had its origin m 
the custom of drinking “ metheglin, or mead, for thirty days consecu- 
tively after a wedding,” and “it forms another connecting link” that 
metheg is the word for honey both in Hebrew and Celtic. These are a 
few only of the customs to which Mr. Lysons refers. He alludes very 
briefly to a ceremony of children passing through the fire to Moloch. 
There was a ceremony of passing through fire in honour of one of the 
deities of ancient Rome ; and it is perpetuated—or was thirty years since 
—on one of the festivals of the Church, by the younger population of 
what it would be a misnomer to call the modern city. We do not know 
to what custom in Britain Mr. Lysons traces the resemblance. 

On one or two occasions we have had pleasure in noticing his shorter 
works. In the present there is the same easy and genial tone. We do 
not feel as if taught by a master, but as if listening to a friend; and 
many for whom such subjects have generally little attraction may find 
amusement as well as information in the inquiry as to their British 
ancestors. 





* A different reading has, in this case, been suggested; but it does not show 
that the wsval practice was other than Mr. Lysons describes it. 
t “ Moresini Papatus.” 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ GRANVILLE DE VIGNE, “ STRATHMORE, *® &c. 





Book THE FourTH. 


IN THE ISLES OF THE SYRENS. 


CHAPTER IX. 
“CRAVEST THOU ARCADY? BOLD IS THY CRAVING. I SHALL NOT CONTENT IT.” 


Tar day had sunk away into evening before the boat returned; the 
splendour of the Capri moonlight was on sea and land, on the grey ter- 
races of olives, with their silvery plumes of foliage, and on the green 
vines, clustering in the early summer over the steep stairs of rock and 
the stones of high monastic walls. 

As they passed up the winding ascent, an old peasant sitting watching 
for the boat under the orange-boughs, a nut-brown, withered Capriote 
woman, started from the shadow in Idalia’s path, and fell on her knees 
before her, pouring out on her gratitude and benedictions with Southern 
eloquence and Southern stateliness, all harassed and bowed with age and 
hard work though she was. Idalia stooped, and raised her gently : 

“Do not kneel to me, madre mia. You owe me nothing.” 

*“‘T owe you my children’s life, my children’s souls! ‘To whom should 
I kneel, if not to you? Day and night I prayed to S. Theresa to save 
them, and she never heard my words; you heard them. The saints in 
glory never had more fairness than your face, ’Ilustrissima ;—they never 
had the pity of your heart, the charity of your hand. They let us pray 
on, pray on, and never speak ; you heard and saved us.” 

In the patois of the bay, the incoherent words poured out as the 
dark figure of the Capriote knelt at Idalia’s knees, lifting her weather- 
worn and embrowned face in the light of the moon, while the tears 
coursed down her cheeks. Idalia looked down on her with that smile 
which brought so much tenderness on her face, even while it deepened 
the sadness of her eyes, and she raised her once more, with a gentle vene- 
ration for age in the action. 

“You have thanked me too much, madre mia; far too much. ‘The 
little any one of us can do to relieve sorrow is but such slight payment 
of so great a human debt. When Fanciulla is old enough to marry, tell 
her I will give her her silver wreath and her dower. No! no more 
thanks—you shame me! You, who have led so long a life of goodness, 
to bless me /” 

She stooped lower still towards the old peasant, to drop some gold into 
her kerchief unperceived, and passed on, while the benedictions and 
prayers of the Capriote were poured out, with tears staining weather- 
beaten, age-worn cheeks that in youth had never known so sweet a rain 
of joy and peace. Erceldoune looked down on her with a worship that 


* All rights reserved. 
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adored her, as men in the young years of dawning Christendom, when 
faith was eager and reason dim, adored the divinity of Maria Virginis. 

“Ah!” he said, passionately, “ you cannot ask me now to believe you, 
when you say ‘ Non angelus !’” 

She turned her eyes on him with a sudden weary wistfulness, a sudden 
ironic scorn intricately commingled : 

“I do say it. Caro es!—yes, ten thousand times. Repeat it till you 
believe it; it is a terrible truth. Here and there we do a little good ;— 
save, as I saved to that poor Capriote, the life of starving infants, a legacy 
of grandchildren that her dead son left to drag her into the grave; 
children as bright as the morning, dying for want of the bread we throw 
away as we eat guinea peaches and two thousand-frane pine-apples !— 
what is the worth of it? It is a grain against a mountain—of evil !” 

He locked at her with appealing pain ; he felt vaguely that she, who 
to him was glorious and stainless as the morning, had the darkness of 
some remorse upon her, and yet he could neither follow the veiled in- 
tricacies of her nature, nor divest her of that divinity with which to-day 
yet more than ever he had clothed her. She glanced up at him and 
laughed, an enchanting laugh, so sweet yet so ironic, her moods as 
changing as the colour of the Marina waves. 

* Do not look so grave, Sir Fulke! I never murdered any one in 

oisoned wines, or medicated roses; it is a good deal to say in these days 
of artistic killing! Believe me—a woman. If you rightly understand 
all those words say, you will never attribute me too much divinity, or ask 
me to oblige you with consistency. Mephistopheles always takes a 
woman’s guise now, you know; he has found he can change his masks 
so much more quickly! Will you dine with me P—you will have more 
companions than you had for your breakfast. Dress? Oh! I will 
pardon your costume,—it is velvet, picturesque, rather Spanish;—and 
who else shall dare to +e offended with it ?” 

She motioned him to take his way into the deserted library, and floated 
from him down the corridors of the Villa Sorella, that they had reached 
whilst she spoke. 

Alone in the lighted chamber, with its porphery pillars, its pale busts, 
and ebony panels, he leaned his arms on a marble pedestal, and his head 
on his arms, bewildered, intoxicated, half blind with ecstasy, half with 
pain, wondering if he were awake or only dreamed. What could he 
think ? 

Had she any love for him? He had no thought that she could have. 
And yet—if there were none in her heart, was it not rankest cruelty to 
toy with him thus? No—he could not reproach her that it was; she 
had bidden him over and over again leave her, she had refused to hear 
words of love from him, she had only acceded to his remaining near her 
at his own persisting prayer; there was no blame here. He had no 
thought that she could love him ; the caprice of her manner, the mockery 
of her satire, the profound pathos that had tinged her words, the strenuous 
force with which she had bidden him think evil of her—these were not 
the ways of women to one they loved; they were the inconstancies of a 
heart ill at ease, of a spirit without rest and not without regret, but they 
were not the ways of a woman who loved. So he thought; and in his 
sincere humility he felt that he had nothing with which to win so 
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brilliant and so splendid a life as Idalia’s. And yet an agony of passion 
was on him; he only felt, lived, thought, breathed, for her, and her 
alone, and the purity of the sea-temple in which he had looked upon 
her face in the past day shed on her its own sanctity, its own exaltation. 
Nothing loftier, purer, more superb, ever rose in a poet’s vision of idealised 
love than he had incarnated in his worship of her — worship whose 
ndest element was faith sublime in its very blindness. 

His head was still bowed down on his arms on the white pedestal 
of Lucretius—that poet whom surely the world has too little re- 
membered—and the feverish, oe | thoughts rushed in a thousand 
shapes through his mind, when the soft, subtle perfume that shook out of 
her laces, as the fragrance shakes from roses when the breeze touches them, 
stole on his senses again, and a fan lightly touched his shoulder. 

“You are here still en cachette! Take me to the drawing-rooms.” 

He started and looked down on her with a sudden flush like a woman’s 
as she laid her hand on his arm, while the mingling of waxlight and star- 
light, which strove for supremacy in the room, gave a radiance to the 
diamonds in her hair, and a voluptuous, tremulous shadow on her beauty. 
She would not see the look that was in his eyes, nor hear the pleading 
that was in his heart ; she moved onward, still with her hand lying lightly 
on his arm. 

“You were deep in thought, Sir Fulke. Action is safer far: you will 
not desert it, if you be wise,” she said; and the meaning that he knew 
there was in the words cut him to the quick; yet she was beside him, 
with the delicate subtilty of that dreamy perfume, with the silent softness 
of that sovereign grace; it was enough to make the hour paradise, despite 
its pain. 

The doors of the salon were thrown open where it adjoined the library, 
and she passed through them, led by him with that stately and cere- 
monious courtesy which belonged to him, frank, bold, and soldier-like 
though his manner was. In the rooms were about twenty men, all un- 
known to him, with the exception of the Prince of Viana, whom he knew 
by sight alone. ‘They were the guests of Idalia ; men of all nations, but 
by far the greater part Sciavonians, Hungarians, Sicilians, or Neapolitans; 
some great nobles bent under the Austrian yoke, some reckless soldiers of 
the Free Army of Italy, some exiled Sclaves, some Irish gentlemen-ad- 
venturers, and one or two princes without principalities, or princes who 
grasped at a crown, like Philippe Egalité, by assuming for the nonce the 
tricolor. She, sweeping through them as a queen may sweep down a 
crowded court, received with smiling negligence their eager and honeyed 
homage, and, distinctly addressing only a few of the chief amongst them, 
introduced her companion to those only, and gave a laugh, a smile, a word 
of wit, a careless bow, or an envoi of her fan amongst the rest to console 
them as they might. She knew the art to amuse, to enchain, to control, 
to beguile, to command, to entrance, to do what she would with men at 
her pleasure ; she knew the worth, the temper, and the power of every 
one of her burnished weapons. 

Men of the world though her guests might be, there was not one of 
them, not even the polished and eloquent Viana, who could wholly conceal 
the surprise and the dislike, almost the offence, with which they saw 
Erceldoune ; their glances ranged over him curiously and haughtily in a 
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jealous challenge, and he felt as little amity to them where he stood 
silent :—he noticed that there were none but men heie, and he remem- 
bered her denial that he would see her at any one of the Embassies. 

“Count Conrad is not here?’’ asked the Prince of Viana of her. 

“No. I-expected he would be, of course, but he has sent me a note 
to say that he is unhappily prevented the honour of meeting your Lligh- 
ness,” she answered him, as they passed into the dining-chamber, less 
sumptuous in appearance than the gorgeous Aladdin-like hall in Turkey, 
but not less expensively served. 

“ And this Englishman; has he your pass, madame?” asked Viana, 
softly bending his head. 

*“* He is not.one of us, if you mean that; but he is my friend—a gallant 
gentleman of the Scotch Border.” 

‘‘ Your friend, madame!’’ said Viana, with a certain smile that Ercel- 
doune caught, and for which, though he could hear no words accom- 
panying it, hecould have tossed the Tuscan Prince into the sea sounding 
below the cliffs. ‘A fair title, truly—pour le commencement—but one 
with which none, I think, ever rest content! We may not talk before him, 
then ?”’ 

Idalia raised her eyebrows with her careless contempt. 

** What you please, except what you do not want the English govern- 
ment to hear.”’ 

Viana said no more on the subject, but Erceldoune saw that, as with 
Count Laraxa and the Hungarian in Turkey, so also in this larger gather- 
ing, his presence was unwelcome, and imposed a restraint on her guests, 
though not apparently on her. He was a curb put on them, and they 
bore it with chafing impatience, deepened in many of them by a jealous, 
surprised intolerance of this stranger, with his magnificent build and 
Spanish head, with whom Idalia had entered the salons. Some knew him 
by sight well enough ; they had encountered him among the habitués of 
the exclusive Daiin at Vienna, in the Parisian and Italian cafés, at the 
Chancelleries, or on the steam-boats of Europe or the Levant ; but none 
could imagine the cause of his connexion with her; none could divine why 
a man who was known to be haughtily conservative in his principles, how- 
ever cosmopolitan in his habits, a Scot, a Queen’s Messenger, a beggared 
gentleman, who upheld aristocracy and abhorred communism or revolu- 
tionism, could be brought amongst them by the Countess Vassalis. 

** He would bea splendid recruit—such stature, such muscle!” thought 
an Italian who knew him by reputation. ‘ But then, poor as he is, he is 
not an adventurer; he serves the English Cabinet, and knows very well 
that entre nous Liberalism means ‘ kick everybody down, that I may get 
up. He has nothing but the office pay ; she cannot have entangled him 
for the plunder of his purse. He is keen as an eagle, and aristocratic as 
the wierlle roche. She cannct mean to make a eonvert and tool of him? 
Che, che, che-e-e! Ihave it. He has secrets of the Britannic govern- 
ment, and Miladi Idalia will wile them out of him. She never smiles on 
a man but to lure him into something.” 

Aud the Italian drank some of the vin d’Aro of the Lebanon, brought 
by her from the East, well pleased with his own divination, and well 


content to leave all finesses in the delicate unerring hands of his Chate- 
dJaine. 
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Erceldoune himself sat in almost unbroken silence, eating little, drink- 
ing unconsciously much more than his wont. His thoughts, vague and 
feverish, whirled in disconnected chaos ; he felt a fierce, reasonless hatred 
for all the men by whom he was surrounded ; the presence of them, the 
gaiety and brilliance of the banquet, were absolute torture to him in the 
tumult of his own passion. He saw her, but only dimly, through the haze 
of light ana perfume, and wine-odours and incense ; he felt giddy, mad- 
dened, reckless ; the fiercest jealousy was at riot in him, and the spiritual 
beauty of the earlier day was gone for the while from him, as it was gone 
from her. 

He saw her now as Paris saw her, as she was in the domino of the 
Silver Ivy, in the opera-supper of the Boulevard des Capucines, in the 
Veglione of Florence, in all the varied scenes of her dazzling and careless 
world. She took little heed of him, rarely addressed him, rarely looked 
at him; her silver wit, barbed and ironic, scathed all it touched; her 
delicate laughter rang its mocking caril/on at things human and divine; 
the diamonds on the rose hues and black laces of her costly dress glittered 
like the dews on a pomegranate. Her resistless coquetries enslaved whom- 
ever she would, and cast their golden net now on one and now on another; 
the heartlessness of a heartless code, the caprices of a world-wise im- 

rious woman, used to be adored, and to tread the adoration at fanc 
beneath her foot, the recklessness of one accustomed to defy the world, 
and to stake great stakes on fortune, ruling her as utterly as a few hours 
before in the Grotto Azzuro high thoughts and noble regrets had reigned 
in her ;—this was how he saw Idalia now. 

Which was truly herself of those characters so dissimilar? It would 
have been hard to tell. He would best have comprehended her who had 
judged—both. But to the man who loved her, let her be what she should, 
let her treat him as she would, the Protean changes in her tortured him 
as with so many masks that shrouded her beauty from him; the intricate 
complexity of her nature was without key to the frank ,singleness of his 
own. Had he seen her first and solely as she was to-night, he would have 
dreaded her power, he would have doubted her mercy, he would perhaps 
never have loved her. 

Here, as in Constantinople, the wines at her table were of the richest ; 
here, too, with the fruits and the coffee, the rose-water narghilé was 
brought to each guest, and the incessant flash of free wit and glittering 
of artificial gaiety gave a tinge of lawlessness and liberty to the conver- 
sation, although never transgressing refinement ; while she, lying back in 
her chair, toying with her bouquet of exotics, glowing with rose and 
purple, touching the golden Lebanon wine or the luxurious Lachryma 
with lips fit for Astarte, and letting her eyes dwell with their lustrous 
languor now on one, now on another, knew that she held all those about 
her with a silver chain, surer than steel in its hold on them, ductile to her 
hand as silk. 

Erceldoune listened to the words around him but insensibly and un- 
certainly ; his thoughts were on her alone; but when they reached his 
senses he heard the most advanced opinions of Europe. The politics of the 
extreme Left, the school of Mazzini, of “ Young Italy,” of dead Verg- 
niaud and Buzot, of “Italy for the Italians’ and ‘ Sclavonia for the 
Sclaves,” of communism, of socialism, of utopianism, of a republican 
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France, of a revivified Greece, of a redeemed Poland, formed the staple of 
all deeper discussion, and the basis of a thousand intricate intrigues and 
abortive projects that were circulated with the aroma of the narghilés 
and the wines, often to be passed current with the seal of Idalia’s appro- 
bation, much more often to be broken in two by some hint of later in- 
telligence than theirs, or some satirically suggested comment languidly 
let fall by her on their excited warmth, like the fall of an icy spray. 
And yet there were moments when she was not thus, when she was 
more exquisite in her eloquent expositions, her sudden and then im- 

sioned earnestness, than in her nonchalance ; moments when to the 
Betaess Viana and Caffradoli, who were on her right and left, she spoke 
low, swiftly, brilliantly, with a picturesque oratory, persuasive, vivid, irre- 
sistible, till their bold eyes glowed with admiration as they listened, and 
they were ready to lend themselves to her hands, to be moulded like wax 
at her will, without a will of their own. Then, as often, when she had 
roused them or wooed them to the height of the enthusiasm, the rash- 
ness, or the sacrifice she had sought to win from them, she dropped the 
topic as suddenly, with a languid indifference or a satiric jest, sinking back 
among her cushions, playing half wearily with the scarlet blossoms of her 
bouquet or the velvet ears of the hound Sulla, with hardly a sign that she 
remembered the presence of her numerous guests. 

Varied and glittering though the conversation that went on round him 
was, infectious and free as its gaiety of tone was also, marked as might 
seem her confidence in him to introduce him there, and intoxicating to 
every sense as the entertainment to which she had brought him might 
be, Erceldoune was wretched in it; he could comprehend nothing; he 
was jealous of every man at her table ; everything he heard related to a 
party with which not only had he no sympathies, but to which he re- 
ferred, however indefinitely, his seizure in Moldavia. She scarcely looked 
at, rarely addressed him; in nothing, save her personal loveliness, could 
he recognise the woman with whom he had floated through the azure 
air of her sea-temple before the sun had set. 

It was late when they rose from the table; not so late yet but that 
baccarat was begun, while the French windows stood open to the mid- 
night, where the “southern moon, brighter than a thousand northern 
suns,” flooded the Mediterranean. Erceldoune refused to play ; he stood 
silent, still leaning against the side of one of the windows. Idalia threw 
herself into the hazard with the eagerness of a gamester; she played 
with the utmost recklessness, a flush warmed her cheek, a hectic excite- 
ment shone in her eyes, the insouciant defiance of her wit rose with 
the risks of chance; she staked heavy sums, lost them, and only played 
the more eagerly still. Impair her charm even this insatiate passion 
could not do, distasteful though it be in women, and in women who are 
in their youth; as seductive she was, but there were danger, levity, 
recklessness, heartlessness in the charm. She was now at her worst; 
now as she had been when she had ruined the lives with which the 
Polish soldier had reproached her. 

Once she glanced at the solitary form of Erceldoune standing out 
against the flood of moonlight; his face was pale and very grave, while 
his eyes had a passionate pathos of wonder, rebuke, and pain in them ;— 
she never looked at him again. The hours went on, and the baccarat 
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with them ; only broken by intervals when the rose-hookahs and cool 
delicious drinks were brought round, and the homage offered to Play was 
offered to the beautiful empress of Hazard, whilst the Italian princes 
rivalled each other in their efforts to secure the monopoly of her smile. 
She lost very considerably for a while, but the more she lost the more 
extravagantly she staked upon the cards; and fortune changed, pouring 
in on her its successes at length as lavishly as it had previously squan- 
dered her gold. So the short, sweet Capriote night passed away, with 
the purest light on the sleeping waves, and the scattered hamlets that 
crowned the piles of rocks or nestled in sea-grey olive-woods ;—passed 
away in the whirl of reckless gaming, and the bitterness of jealous heart- 
burning, and the stir of restless passions. Without, where the waters 

@ lapped the shore so softly, and the islands hung in the starlit air like 
sea-birds’ nests brooding above the waves, the aged, dying peacefully, 
dreamt of immortality, and children slept with smiles upon their lips, and 
the eyes of poets, wakeful and laden with voluptuous thoughts, dwelt, 
never weary, on the silent sailing clouds, warm with the flush of earliest 
dawn ; but here, within, there was but the fever of unworthy things. 

Erceldoune, alone where he stood apart, glanced once or twice at that 
fair tranquil neglected night with an impatient sigh, as though to take relief 
from its balmy freshness and cool serenity amidst the glittering martyr- 
dom of the scene before him and the tumult of passion at work in him. 

“Who was she, what was she, this torturing enchantress ?”’ 

The atmosphere about her, the glances that dwelt on her, the profane 
mocking wit that woke her laughter, the eyes that met her own in such 
bold language, the gaming-passion that, while it possessed at least en- 
slaved her, all these were so much desecration and profanation to his 
idol, so much blasphemy against the woman who had been with him in 
the pure stillness of the Grotto Azzuro. In the intensity of his pain 
he could have believed himself like the men in the old legends whom a 
sorceress bewitched ; it was anguish alike to stay or to go; every moment 
he spent there was suffering as intense as when he had lain prostrate 
with the vultures wheeling above his eyes in the sickly light of the sun, 
yet he could not tear himself from its terrible fascination any more than 

could then have torn himself from the power of the carrion birds, 
He believedin her ; yes, not less utterly than when a few hours before 
he had heard her lofty and spiritualised thoughts unfold all diviner 
things, and lead him through the dim and glorious mysteries of a poet’s 
speculations of eternal worlds. But he felt like a man in delirium 
tremens, who struggles with a thousand hideous and revolting shapes, 
that rise again as fast as he overthrows them; and in his heart a devil’s 
whisper seemed incessantly to hiss, “ If she were what your faith dreams 
her, is this the air that she would breathe, the laughter she would join, 
the love which would be offered her, the world where she would reign ?” 
And his heart would not listen to the whisper, though with a deadly 
pang he knew its truth. The sun above the eastward circle of the bay 
rose, breaking over the sea, while the stars were still seen through its 
golden haze, in which they would, with another moment, die. And its 
early rays fell through the opened windows into the chamber so glitter- 

ingly lighted by its flashing crystal globes, till the artificial luminance 
looked yellow and garish against that soft, grey, rose-hued dawn just 
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warm over violet seas and wooded shores, and waves that seemed to 
sleep. Idalia looked at the sun, then rose. 

“ There is the day rebuking us. Addio, buon’ amici !” 

As she spoke she paused one moment, the full fresh light of the broken 
morning falling upon her, while around her was still the wax-glare of the 
chandeliers; the pure light lay before her, the impure glitter was behind. 

Even that test, so destructive to the beauty of women, impaired in 
nothing hers; the doubled light gave her but doubled brilliance. She 
paused one moment, looking seaward, then turned negligently to her 
guests and dismissed them, with as much carelessness, as little ceremo- 
nial, to Viana and Caffradoli as to the rest; with a smile here, a bow 
there, an envoi of her fan in farewell to another, she swept through and 
out of the chamber. 

Viana, a handsome and gallant-looking man, pursued her with eager 
whispered words; she put him aside with a coquette amusement and a 
graceful gesture of her fan, and passed out, while the Nubian appeared 
and followed her. 

The Tuscan Prince, with a stormy petulant anger on his face, left the 
room with his equerry; and Caffradoli did the same. The others went 
out one by one, with laughter amongst some of them, but with harmony 
amongst none. When is there ever peace amidst rivals? 

Erceldoune remained silent and motionless, as though he were a statue 
of bronze, and neither saw nor heard what passed before him; he had 
bowed his farewell instinctively, but all that he knew were the smiles 
he had seen cast on others, and the bold love with which Viana had 
followed her, and for which he could have struck him down as men of his 
race struck their foes when a back-handed sweep of a heavy iron gauntlet 
dashed down all rivalry, and washed out all insult. Each of her guests, 
as they passed out, cast a look of suppressed and jealous dislike at him 
where he stood, as though he had a right to remain thus behind them. 
He noticed nothing, was conscious of nothing, save the smile she had 
given to Viana as she passed away with him; an intolerable agony, a 
burning, boundless jealousy alone were on him. He stood there like a 
man stunned, looking blankly out at the sunlit sweep of waters with a 
terrible darkness on his soul. Evil passions were not natural to him; 
but the life he had led had left the free, untameable strength of the old 
Border Chiefs unaltered in him ; he could love like Bothwell, he could 
avenge like him. 


CHAPTER X. 
“ THE LIGHT IN THE DUST LIES DEAD.” 


He stood motionless there with no remembrance of how little right he 
had to remain, scarcely any remembrance even of where he was, lost in 
the conflict of his thoughts—in the longing of his heart. All at once 
he started and turned. As a dog feels, long before human eyes can see 
or human ears can hear it, the approaching presence that he loves, so he 
felt liers before she was near him; through the inner chambers, dark in 
twilight, where the lights were extinguished and the dawn could ill pene- 
trate, Idalia returned. A few minutes previously she had left the rooms 
with negligent coquetry, with careless amusement, with a proud and yet 
contemptuous triumph; now the delicate richness of her dress trailed 
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slowly over the floors, her step was weary, and her face, as the illumina+ 
tion from the chandelier still burning in the window where he stood fell 
on it, was pale, even to the lips on*which, as some poet has it, “a sigh 
seemed set’’—unuttered. 

He went eagerly towards her, an irradiation of joy lighting his fea- 
tures; be she whatsoever she would, to him she was the idol of his 
thoughts, the empress of his life. She motioned him back with a slight 
smile; the smile was very sad, 

“You have remained after the rest P—how is that? It is as well, 
though, as it is; 1 should have sent a messenger to detain you if you had 
left. I wish to speak to you—alone.”’ 

The words themselves might have fed many a wild hope, many a vain 
thought, in any man less single-hearted and less incapable of miscon- 
struing her meaning than was Erceldoune. With him all the light died 
out from his face as he heard; he knew that if she would have listened 
to his passion she would not have returned to him now, she would not 
have addressed him thus. 

He bowed gravely, and stood waiting for her pleasure; the forbear- 
ance was not lost on her. Idalia, more than any other woman, could ap~ 
preciate this deference which gave her untainted comprehension, this 
delicacy which took no advantage of her return to him in solitude. If 
anything could have won her proud, sated, triumph-weary nature, it 
would have been this noble obedience, this pure loyalty. She moved on 
towards one of the windows and stood there in the same attitude with 
which she had stood fronting Conrad Phauleon, between the grey soft 
light of the rising day and the wax-radiance of her own card-room. She 
turned to him, and there was again that look of pitying tenderness which 
often had been in her eyes before when they had rested on him. 

“Sir Fulke, you have offered me many pledges of your service,” she 
said, softly and gravely, ‘nor do I doubt their sincerity. I am now about 
to test it; not on any ground that, as you think, my past slight aid to 
you gives me any claim upon your life—I have none whatever—but 
rather simply because | trust you as a gallant gentleman, as a chivalrous 
nature, as a true-hearted friend.” 

He bent his head in silence; he offered her no protestation of his faith; 
he knew that none was needed, and his heart was beating too thickly for 
him to trust himself to utterance. 

“Tam about to give you a strong test,’’ she resumed, her voice still 
serene and grave. ‘I shall ask you to undertake a service of some 
danger, of immediate action, and of imperative secresy ; it may involve 
you in some peril, and it can bring you no reward. Knowing this, are 
you prepared to listen to it?” 

His face grew a shade paler beneath its warm sea-bronze ; he divined 
well what ler meaning was in those few words, “it can bring you no re- 
ward.’ But he answered without a second’s hesitance. 

“Do with me what you will,” he said, simply; “ I am ready.” 

There were no asseverations, no eager vows, no ornate eloquence; but 
she knew better than they could tell her that he was hers, to seud out to 
life or to death at her choice. 

She put out her hand to him with that royal grace to thank him as 
sovereigns thank their subjects; she let his lips linger on it mutely, then, 
with no more emotion than queens show at that act of homage, she 
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sank into a couch that stood beside the casement, and bent slightly for- 
ward. 

* Listen—I want no political controversy, but it seems to me un- 
utterably strange that you, with your bold Scottish blood, with your 
passion for liberty, with your grand contempt for conventionalities and 
station, should have no sympathy with the European party, whose cause 
is essentially that of freedom ?” 

He looked at her wearily; what were creeds and causes to him now? 

“1 am no politician,” he said, briefly. “ I have never mingled in those 
matters; I am neither a student or a statesman. The codes of my race 
were always conservative and aristocratic; I may unconsciously have im- 
bibed them.” 

She smiled with a proud ironic disdain ; he had touched the qualities 
in her with which she could rule men like children, and could have 
swayed a kingdom with the sceptre of Russian Catherine or of Maria 
Theresa. 

“¢ Conservative!’ ‘To reverence the divinity of rust and of corrup- 
tion—to rivet afresh the chains of tradition and of superstition—to bind 
the free limbs of living men in the fetters of the past—to turn blind eyes 
from the light, and deny to thirsty lips the waters of truth—to say to the 
crowned fool, ‘ You are God’s elect,’ and to the poor, ‘ You are beasts of 
burden, only not, like other beasts, worthy shelter or fodder’—to cling to 
falsehood, and to loathe reason ;—this is what it is to be ‘ Conservative!’ 
Do you, who love freedom like any son of the desert, subscribe to such a 
creed as that ?” 

Now he saw her as those saw her who were subdued to her wiil, till no 
sense was left them save to think as she thought, and to do as die bade ; 
the magic of the voice, the charm of the eloquence, the spell of the fear- 
less truths, uttered with an imperial command, wrought on him as they 
had always wrought on others—as they could not fail to do on any man 
with a heart to thrill and a soul to be moved. 

He looked on her passionately. 

“T will believe what you believe! You are my creed; I have for- 
gotten all others.” 

The brilliant fire, the superb disdain which had been upon her face, as 
she spoke faded slightly ; she almost shuddered. 

“Too many have made me their creed ;—do you take some surer light 
to guide you. I do not seek a convert in you; you are happier, perhaps, 
if you can live thinking of none of these things. What 1 seek of you 
now is your service, not your adhesion. I want little else except the 
boldness of your high courage ; and 1 know that will never fail either 
you or others.”’ 

“Try it as you will.” There was a curious conflict of feelings in him 
as he heard her; he was moved to strong pleasure by the mere thought 
that she placed confidence, of whatever sort, in him, and he knew by her 
words that she held his honour, his faith, and his courage in full esteem ; 
yet as strong a pain smote him heavily—he felt that these great purposes 
of her life, vaguely as he could imagine them, were dearer to Idalia than 
any individual love could become, and he felt also that in her manner to 
him which seemed to place him farther off from her than he had ever 
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She bowed her head in thanks to him. 


«“ What I need is told in few phrases,” she resumed. ‘ The Conser- 
vative faction, that you favour, is in the full exercise of its iniquity in 
Naples—for a little while longer; a very little. There are to-night in 
my house—concealed here, I do not shirk the word—two of its greatest 
victims, an old man and a young, father and son. The elder is as noble 
a patriot and scholar as Boethius, with no other crime than his ;—he 
wishes the freedom of his Italy. King Francis plays the part of Theo- 
doric. Once arrested, the fate of Boethius will be his. i severity, 

rhaps, but the Vicaria, at best, awaits the brave boy, his only son, 
fresh from the campaigns of Sicily. By intelligence I have of the go- 
vernment’s intentions, I know they will not be safe here three hours 
longer. I left my own yacht at Trieste; besides, it could not approach 
Naples without being searched, or probably brought-to by a broadside. 
Yours is here; will you save these men, take them secretly on board, and 
land them on the coast of Southern France? I give you my word that 
they have no other sin than one that is the darkest, perhaps, in the 
world’s sight—to love truth and liberty too dangerously well ;—how 
much they have suffered for these you will know when I tell you that 
they are Paolo and Cesario Fiesole.” 

An eager light flashed into his eyes, a noble passion flushed his face ; 
he knew the names well—the names of men who, for the choicest virtues 
of the patriot’s and thinker’s and soldier’s characters, had endured the 
worst persecutions of the Neapolitan Bourbons. Whatever he thought of 
creeds and causes, he loathed tyranny and oppression with all the force 
of Wallace. 

“Save them? Yes, I will save them, if I lose my own life to do it.” 

She looked at him with a smile; how often she had seen that lion 
spirit, that eagle daring, lighten in temperaments the most diverse at her 
bidding ! 

“ Ah! I thought your sympathies must always rise with liberty, and 
your hatred with oppression, or you would have belied your whole Border 
heritance. I would make you ‘with us’ in an hour’s reasoning.” 

His eyes met hers with something pathetic in their wistful gaze—as. 
though they besought her not to trifle with him. 

“ You never need to reason with me,”’ he said, almost below his breath, 
“You have only to say, ‘I will it.’ ” 

An absolute obedience this, an utter unquestioning submission, pros- 
trate as any that ever laid Mare Anthony at Cleopatra’s mercy or 
Héloise at Abélard’s ; yet he did not lose his dignity in it; it was lofty 
even while it was subject. It touched her, yet it pained her; it brought 
home to her the intensity and truth of this man’s devotion; she would 
not, or could not, return it or repay it; she had no right, she bethought 
her, with a pang, to use it as she had used it with so many, to the fur- 
therance of her own aims, however generous or just those aims might 
in this instance be. Moreover, she had come to say other and more 
bitter things to him than this. 

She was silent a moment, looking at him where his gallant height rose 
against the clear subdued light of the breaking day; her future task was 
more painful than Idalia, consummate mistress of every toil and art, and 
used to control every mood and every passion of men, had ever known 
one yet to be. 
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“ Weigh the peril well, Sir Fulke,” she said, after a pause, with some- 
thing of restraint upon her. ‘ It must be great—I mean, if you are dis- 
covered. Discovery may be guarded against, but it cannot be positively 
averted at all channels. If you will risk the danger of detection, your 

acht can weigh anchor at once. She is, of course, in readiness ? ‘The 
Fiesoli father and son, disguised as Capriote fishermen, can row you to 
the vessel amongst others. They are ready to take the alarm at any 
instant, and sleep dressed in their disguises. They will probably pass in 
safety ; the Marinari here are dul] and unsuspicious, nor would they harm 
what I shelter for a thousand ducats each. But, should detection occur, 
remember, the Bourbon government will not spare you even for your 
country’s sake. You will have rendered yourself liable to the law 
for assisting the escape of condemned ‘conspirators’ and ‘ insurgents,’ 
as the Court terms them, and you will share the imprisonment they 
suffer.”’ 

The words were almost cold, but uttered with a visible effort; in the 
instant, even though the urgency of life-and-death peril for those she 
sought to save, and the motive for which she bade him expose himself to 
this risk at her command, excused it to her, she loathed herself for send- 
ing him out to chance the slightest danger in fealty to a love that would 
never bring him anything except its pain. Indeed, his life was dearer to 
her than she, disdainful of all such weakness, yet would know. 

He looked at her with a faint reproach, and raised himself ereet with a 
certain fiery and haughty majesty in the action. 

“T have given you my word; I am not used to weigh the hazards of 
any dangers that may accrue to me through keeping it.’ 

She enswtned him nothing; the noble ‘oy alty, the implicit obedience, 
this mar was ready to render her, even to the rendering up of his life or 
liberty at her word, moved her the more deeply beside the bold honour 
and the fearless independence of his carriage towards men, such as now 
flashed out even to her in his reply. Once again unseen byhi m as she 
leaned her brow upon her hand, there came upon her face the warmth, 
and in her eyes the look, with which she had gazed upon him in his 
dreaming sleep. It passed; she rose and stood again in the shadow of the 
myrtle-covered casement, resting slightly against the marble shaft of the 
window, and looking from him out towards the sea. 

* When will you be ready, then?” 

“Tam so now. The vessel is always fit to sail. Your friends can row 
me on board when you will, and the yacht can weigh anchor with them 
at once.” 

“ And you take no more thought than that of perilling your life for 
strangers °” 

‘“‘] have never taken much thought for my life that I can recollect. 
Besides, what need is there of thought ; ? You wish it.”’ 

He spoke only in the singleness of his fidelity, in the earnestness of his 
devotion to her; but the most retined subtilty of art and purpose could 
not have taught him a better means to win his way towards the tender- 
ness of Idalia’s nature, and an infinite tenderness there was, let her lovers 
and her foes say what they would. 

Her cheek lost the warmth it had regained, her face had the same sad- 
ness and weariness on it which it had worn as she had entered the 
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Idalia. 81 
chamber, the intense melancholy which now and then fell on her at rare 
intervals gathered in her eyes. She pitied him, she honoured him; she 
would willingly, at all cost to herself, have effaced every thought which 
bound him to her, and saved him from every pang that came to him 
through her ; but she was too proud and too world-worn to recognise that 
there might be a feeling even beyond this in her heart for him. Even 
had she recognised it, it would not have changed her purpose—the pur- — 
pose which had made her let him see her as he had done through the past 
evening—the purpose to toy with him no more, but to put from him, now 
and for ever, the vainness of hopes which could but fatally beguile only to 
as fatally betray him. 

She could do this as no other woman could have done; she had dealt 
with men in all the force of their passions, all the height of their follies, 
in their most dangerous hours as in their most various moods; through 
paths no other of her sex could have approached, Idalia passed unhesi- 
tating and with impunity, and one of the secrets of her great power lay 
in her perfect and unerring knowledge of human nature. With the first 
hour in which she had seen the man who now stood with her, she had 
known his character as profoundly as she knew it now. She turned to 
him slowly now, and spoke softly, yet with a certain grave and haughty 
grace. 

“T do not pretend to misunderstand you ; to do so would be but to 
imitate the mock humility of foolish women. You would do this thing 
for my sake ; if done at all, it must be done for the pure sake of justice 
and compassion, not for mine. You gave me your promise that no other 
words like these should pass between us, and I told you if it were broken 
we could meet no longer.” 

He looked at her bewildered ; she seemed to him to toy with him most 
recklessly, it was a deadly trial to his faith not to believe most mercilessly 
also. 

“That promise I must break, then,”’ he said, passionately; “it is the 
only one broken in my life. My God! why do you play with me so? 
You know what my love is !” 

His voice sunk to a breathless fervour; he stooped forward, his lips 
trembling under the splendid wealth of his beard, his eyes seeking hers 
with an anguish of entreaty. That look almost broke down her resolve ; 
it was so easy to soothe this man’s loyal heart with a smile, with a glance ; 
it was so hard to put an end for ever to that imploring prayer. Hard to 
her at least, now, when for the first time some portion of the heavy blow 
she had so often dealt fell on her, some scorch of the fiery pain she had so 
often caused touched herself, if it were but by sympathy and pity. Yet 
she was unmoved from her resolve; Idalia was unflinching in a course once 
chosen, and she was resolute to fool him on no more with empty hope, to 
let him blind himself no longer. She wished to save him, as far as she 
could still effect this, from herself, and to do so she sacrificed his faith in 
her with a ruthless and unsparing hand. 

“] do know it,” she answered him gently; and her voice had no 
tremor in it, her face no warmth, her eyes dwelt on him with a melan- 
choly in which no softer or weaker consciousness mingled. “‘ And because 
I know it, and know its strength and its nobility, I will not dupe it or 
dupe you. What avail to lead you on after a mirage, to let you cheat 
G2 
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yourself with fond delusions? Better you should know the truth at once— 
that what you feel for me can only bring you pain; strive against it for 
your manhood’s sake.”’ 

He staggered slightly, and bent his head, like a man who receives a 
sudden sickening blow ; despite the revulsion of the last few hours, it fell 
on him with the greater shock after the peace and beauty of the day they 
had passed together on the sea. 

She looked at him, and a shadow of his own suffering fell on her; she 
could not strike him thus without herself being wounded—without a 
pang in her own heart. Yet what she had determined to do as she saw 
him standing aloof that night with the rack of wondering grief, of incre- 
dulous reproach upon his face, she carried out now, cost her in its loss 
—even to her name—whatever it should. 

She turned to him with a sudden impulsiveness most rare with her, 
and in her eyes something of the defiance with which she had fronted 
Conrad Phaulcor mingled with an infinitely softer and more mournful 
thing. 

“ Listen! As you have seen me to-night, Zam. That higher, holier 
light you view me through is in your own eyes, not in me. Ask those 
whom you saw with me; they will tell you I am without mercy—believe 
them. They will tell you I have ruined many lives, blessed none—be- 
lieve them. They will tell you you had better have died in the Car- 
pathian woods than have fallen beneath my influence— believe them. 
Take the worst that you can learn, and credit it to its uttermost. Tell 

ourself, till you score its truth into your heart, that I have never been, 
that I shall never be, such as you imagine me. Your love can be 
nothing to me; but I would save it from its worst bitterness by changing 
it into hate. I would not even forbid you to change it into scorn.’ 

Her eyes were prouder than they had ever been as she thus bade the 
man, who had centred in her his purest and most exalted faith, give to 
her—to her, this sovereign empress of men’s life !—the shame of his 
disdain. As she spoke, with her resistless beauty touched to a yet nobler 
dignity as she uttered this attainder against her own life, he must have 
loved her less, or have believed evil swifter than the one who heard her 
now, who could have followed out her bidding, and stamped the warning 
of the ‘“ Caro es” down into his soul, till all love of her was dead. 

He looked at her now, and in the terrible heart-stricken pathos of 
that look she saw how utterly she laid life desolate for him—she felt 
the recoil of the living death she dealt, as now and then the hunter feels 
it when he meets the upward dying gaze of the stag his shot has pierced. 

In that instant, while his faith was beaten down for the first moment 
under the scourges of her words, and the chivalrous idolatry he bore her 
was bent and blinded under the dead weight of her own self-accusation, 
the baser alloy of passion alone was on him—he was only conscious . 
that madness in which men are ready, as with Marlowe’s “ Faust,”’ 
vield themselves to an eternity of shame and torture, 


So that this woman may be mine! 


She saw that in him; she knew its force, its meaning ; she knew that 
in this instant of his anguish her loveliness was all he felt or sought, as he 
stooped towards her. 
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«No matter what you are—no matter what you bring me—I love 
you, O my God! as no man ever, I think, loved before. Have you no 
pity on that? Be what you will, if—if 

His voice sank, leaving the words unfinished; he felt powerless to 
plead with her for any love to him in answer; he felt hopeless to touch, 
or sway, or implore her; and also, beyond all, he could not even, on the 
acceptance of her own testimony, dethrone her from his stainless faith, 
any more than a man can at a word tear out from him as worthless a 
religion that he has cherished as divine through a long lifetime. 

The darkest passions of men had no terror for her; she had known 
them over and over again at their worst, and had ruled them and ruled 
by them. But a profound and intense pity was in her heart for him ; 
she sought to save him, even at all sacrifice to herself, and she saw that 
it was too late; she knew, as his eyes burned down into hers, that, 
though they should part now and for ever, this passion she had wakened 
would consume in him to his grave. 

A woman weaker and more pliant would have yielded to that impulse, 
and have given him love ; to the pride and to the truth of Idalia’s nature 
to have stooped so far had not been possible. Yet tears for him rushed 
hot and bitter to her eyes, even whilst the haughty grace of her attitude 
remained unchanged, and mutely forbade the wild words on his lips. 

“ Love is no word for me,” she said with calmness, underneath which 
a strange vibration of deeper feeling ran. “Iam weary of it; and I 
have none to give. I have played with it, bribed with it, ruled by it, 
bought by it, worked on it, and worked through it—evilly. I cannot do 
that with you. I must give you suffering, I will not also give you 
danger. Take your promise back; I absolve you from it.” 

Her eyes were turned towards the sea, and not to him, as she spoke ; 
she could not watch the misery she dealt. She knew as though she saw 
it the look that came upon his face—darker and deadlier than the phy- 
sical anguish that had been upon it when she had found him dying in the 
Carpathian pass. She had stricken him strengthless; she had refused 
his love; she had refused even his belief in her, even his homage to her; 
she had condemned herself for the evil that she wrought, and she stood 
aloof from him, imperial, world-weary, rich in the world’s wealth, with- 
out a rival in the sovereignty of her beauty and her will. Rich him- 
self in those accidents of power and possession which she owned, he 
might have pleaded still, on the ground of his wretchedness, against her 
fiat; but in the pride of his beggared fortunes his lips were sealed to 
silence ; he could not force his love, having no treasure upon earth save 
that to give, upon the empress of those brilliant revels on which the 
dawn had lately broken, upon the mistress of those high ambitions which 
seemed alone to reach her heart ; upon a woman so proud, so peerless, 
so throned in every luxury and every splendour as Idalia. She was not 
haughtier in her magnificent command than he in his ruined poverty ; 
and in that moment he had not force, nor memory, nor consciousness left 
to him; he only suffered dumbly and blindly like a dog struck cruelly by 
the hand he loves, and would have died in striving to obey. 

She looked at him onee—only once—and a quick shudder ran through 
her; had she saved him from the fangs of the carrion beasts and the 
talons of the mountain birds, merely to deal him this? Better, she 
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thought, have left him to his fate, to perish i in a nameless grave, under 
the eternal shelter of the watching pines! Yet she did not yield ; with- 
out a glance or sign she moved slowly away across the cha mber ; ,—their 
interview was over, its work was done. 

His step arrested her ; he moved forward with a faint slow effort, like 
one who staggers from the weakness of long illness. 

“ Send those you spoke of to me, | do not take my promise back.” 

She paused as his voice, hoarse and almost indistinct, fell on her ear. 
She turned her eyes full on him with a sudden light of wonder, of ad- 
miration, of amaze. 

“You would do that—now ?” 

‘“*] have said—! will.” 

She looked at him one lingering moment longer; all that was great, 
and high, and fearless in her nature answering that royalty in his ; . then 
she bent her head silently. 

“IT thank you. Be it so.” 

And with those words only she left him. 





THE DEMON WIFE. 


VII. 


“You good creature, how kind you are to Edward,” said Montgomery 
to the ay ah, on entering the room where the poor boy still lay. 

She was kneeling by the bedside, and dressing with the tenderest care 
the injured boy. 

“ The people of my country are generally expert in these matters.’ 

“ And yet,” he continued, “ you fainted on seeing blood.” 

“ Yes,” she replied, “1 cannot bear the sight of blood, but I know 
well how to attend the sick.’ She then followed her master out of the 
room, and begged him to excuse what she was about to say. Would 
he be good enough not to mention to her dear mistress that she took 
care oat the sick youth. She had not asked permission, her lady was not 
strong, and any dereliction from her duty might annoy her. 

“Quite right, my good womar, I shall not speak of it.” And he 
blushed as he remembered how harshly Theresa had spoken of the 
boy. ‘“ Your mistress is not well,” he said; “she is very pale and 
languid.” 

“Tt is true, sir, she was always delicate and of a feeble constitution. 
It is said that European children born in India should always leave the 
country at the age of seven, aud my mistress was nine years old when 
she came to England. ” 

Harold was really anxious about his wife. The dark line around her 
eyes had become still darker, and the eyes themselves were dull aud 
heavy ; she was thin to emaciation ; her fretfulness was repecrypt he 
wished her to try “change of air,”’ but she was resolved, she said, to re- 
main where shie was. 
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With fear and trembling he proposed to her one day that Edward 
should read to her, he had a fine melodious voice, and the doctor had 
taken great pains with his reading as well as with every branch of his 
education. He marked the cold sneer upon her face. However, an idea 
occurred to her, and she spoke more pleasantly than usual. She thought 
what an opportunity this would be to see the lad, and raise up some 
barrier between these two, who had, apparently, so much sympathy for 
each other. 

“T may send him, then ?”’ 

“Yes, as soon as you can spare him. Reading hurts my eyes, and I 
feel very dull.” 

Poor Edward did not enjoy the task imposed on him; but it was 
enough, his master wished it. He was unusually gifted with perspicacity, 
and he had long felt sure that Theresa was the cause of Harold’s low 
spirits and sorrowful demeanour. How haughty she must be! For 
more than three months he had been in the house she had never con- 
descended to see him, although his dear patron had often pressed it on 
her. 

He was still pale, and had not yet recovered from the lameness caused 
by his accident. Perhaps he had never looked handsomer or more inte- 
resting than when, in answer to the modest tap at her door, he was 
ordered by the imperious voice of Mrs. Montgomery to “come in.” She 
was reclining on a sofa, and had certainly not intended to do more than 
bid him “ sit down,” when she accidentally raised her eyes. ‘They met 
his. The look must have had some magic influence, for she sprang to 
her feet with her old energy, and almost screamed. The abashed youth 
would have retired immediately, but she called him back, and indicated 
with her finger a seat near her. 

‘Who are your parents ?” she abruptly asked. 

And he told her that Doctor Jones had explained to Mr. Montgomery 
that he had adopted him on the death of his mother, who was his (Dr. 
Jones’s) sister. 

“Are there more of you?” No, he was an only child. And his 
age? Almost sixteen. 

Questions of this sort were always painful to poor Edward. He opened 
the book—a volume of Byron—selected by Harold as a peculiar favourite 
of his wife, and he had marked the page where he was to begin. 

“May I now commence, madam ?” 

“Yes.”’ A few moments after she stopped him. ‘ You have a fine 
voice, and very powerful for your age.” He blushed, and continued, 
earnestly wishing it was the end instead of the beginning of his task, for 
the large sunken eyes were bent upon him with such a steady gaze it 
made him quite uneasy. “Stop!” she again said. ‘ Mr. Montgomery 
appears to be a great friend of yours; are you attached to him ?” 

_ “Attached to my master, my patron! Oh, lady, I cannot say what he 
ig to me; no words can express the devotion | feel.” 

His eyes filled with tears, and his face and brow were crimsoned by 
the rush of his young blood, for he wished he could have recalled the 
imprudent words he had uttered. The ayah had warned him never to 
speak of her; that her mistress would be jealous of her attentions to him, 
What, then, would be her feelings on discovering the remarkable affec- 
tion that existed between himself and her husband ? 
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He recommenced his reading under her steady gaze, never diverted 
from him for a moment, and he might have continued reading all day, 
if, on the conclusion of the piece, he had not stopped, and, looking at the 
clock, found Mr. Montgomery would be waiting for some accounts he had 
desired him to prepare. He arose and walked to the door, supposing he 
was to go, without a “thank you,” or the cold civility of “ good morn- 
ing ;” but she suddenly called him back, and extended her hand to him, 
It was so chilling in its damp coldness he shrank from the touch; a 
sensation so new, so horrible, thrilled through his veins, it seemed to 
have frozen his life within him. Her words were kind, but he scarcely 
trusted them. 

** Edward, I wish you to return to-morrow and read to me.” 

He long after remembered she had called him Edward, and that she 
had given him her hand. She rang her little hand-bell furiously, and 
her attendant appeared. 


“You know, you stupid woman, I never want you but to dress me. 
Send me the ayah.” 

She speedily answered the summons, and with her calm air and slow 
step approached her mistress. 

* What can I do for you, dear lady ?” 

She saw the threatened storm in the flashing eye, and the working of 
her thin lips, and she gasped out: 

‘Why did you not tell me of this ?” 

“ Of what, my foster-child, my dear one?” 

* Do not attempt to coax me, treacherous woman. Why did you 
allow this affection to spring up between this boy and my husband? 
Was he to have this consolation, the devotion of a pure young soul, while 
I am to be despised and hated—yes, hated? I had the weakness, from 
some undefined feeling that drew me to him, to offer him my hand at 
parting, and he all but rejected it. I had been gazing at him, and 
thinking what my fate, my life might have been if blest with a son—if 
you had not, cruel, hateful woman, taken mine from me. However, this 
opens fresh food for my revenge, that has been lying burning out my 
entrails for some time. That boy-shall leave the house. I will so work 
on that fool, my husband, that he shall spurn him from him.” 

Dearest lady, be calm; for your own sake, be calm. ‘Take this cool- 
ing drink I am mixing for you, you are so feverish ; all your pulses are 
beating, and your hand is on fire.” : 

‘*‘]t was cold enough when I touched him. Give me the drink.” 

‘*‘ Leave those accounts for to-day,” said Harold Montgomery, “and 
go into the air; you are not strong yet, and you look pale and harassed.” 
And he added, with some effort, ‘* Did my wife like your reading ?” 

On her being recalled to his thoughts, which were recovering a more 
cheerful tone, he again turned pale, and after a painful pause replied : 

‘Mrs. Montgomery ordered me to return at the same time to-morrow 
to read to her.”’ 

“Indeed! I felt sure she would like you. Come, we will take a stroll 
together, and visit the new model farm.” 

And they walked away arm in arm, little thinking that a pair of 
dark sunken eyes were flaming on them from the window. 
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‘‘ Where is that woman—that ayah?” she said, imperiously, to her 
maid. 

“Only in the dressing-room.”’ 

« You can go. Come here, wretch, and see your work,” she screamed 
rather than spoke. “Do you see those two walking familiarly together, 
like father and son? An idea strikes me that boy is his illegitimate 
child. Why this fondness for him? If I could discover ¢hat, both their 
lives should pay the forfeit richly deserved. The thought alone calls out 
for vengeance, and I will have this youth driven from the house, with 
such shame upon him that no honest man will give him shelter.” 

“ But how, lady ?” 

*‘ He shall be accused of theft. I will, to-morrow, have some bauble 
on my table; it must disappear, and you must afterwards discover it 
amongst his clothes.” 

“y” 

“Yes, you. Have you not done worse than that ?” 

The village doctor now paid his usual visit; he feared there had been 
some unusual excitement; his patient must have calm and quiet. Had 
she taken her draughts regularly ? 

‘What can have happened to her?” he said to the ayah, as he went 
out. ‘She is worse—far worse. Life is ebbing fast, and anything like 
a scene would bring it to a close. You must endeavour to prevent any 
cause for excitement to approach her.” 

“That would be indeed difficult,’’ replied the ayah. 

“What can it be, my good woman, that occasionally, and above all 
to-day—lI scarcely know what name to give it—renders her, might I say, 
so angry ?” 

She answered only one word—‘* Temper.” 

“T have often thought so. Blessed with so good a husband, and all 
this world can give, I was sure it was that ‘ incurable disease-—temper. 
You were, I think, her foster-mother? You must do everything to quiet 
her; spare no indulgence. Her life, or I should rather say the duration 
of her life, depends upon it.” 

With this he went his way to see his village patients, poor hard-working 
people, but rich in content, blessing their children and being blessed ; 
grateful, and teaching their little ones to raise their innocent hands in 
prayer to the Giver of all good. 

The reading of the next day, so anxiously looked forward to by Theresa 
in order to execute her cruel project of dishonouring her husband’s 
secretary, found her too ill to leave her bed. Harold had been so long 
accustomed to his wife’s delicate and wavering health that it was only 
now he felt alarmed, and he sent to London for further advice. 

There was, and always must have been, a great want of vitality. 
Children remaining too long in India were generally afflicted in this 
way. There was no disease, but a debility that was certainly becoming 
alarming. To give her succulent food, so necessary for her, was rendered 
impracticable by the weak, irritable state of the stomach. Change of 
climate, but they feared the fatigue of moving might be too much for 
her; great care, attention, and quiet; whatever food she fancied. In 
short, a chapter of those “ nothings” always reiterated by the “‘ Faculty ” 
when they see no hope; and in this, though they said it not, it was 
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evident they thought it, and they departed, recommending her to the 
particular care of the “ very intelligent native” who had nursed her, and 
knew her constitution so well. 

She remained in such a dreamy state for days, that she appeared to 
have become indifferent even to her projected vengeance on the boy. Not 
so; for as she lay on that bed of sickness from which she felt she never 
was to rise, she concocted something far more horrible that she would rot 
communicate to the ayah, for she now suspected her of everything but of 
the one crime acting on her own life. “‘ And this woman,” she said in her 
inmost heart, “shall have her share in my revenge. I will confess all to 
my husband as death approaches, and he will forgive me, for he will think, 
silly man, that remorse and deep contrition moves me. But I know what 
it is. It is the ruling passion strong in death. ‘ Revenge! ” 

Three or four days more, and the debility had inereased so much the 
great doctor from London was again summoned. Harold was unwearied 
in his care, and would have remained constantly beside her, did she not 
wave him off with an impatient gesture. This time the doctor would not 
even prescribe. Death had fast hold upon her, and could no longer be 
shaken off by human skill. He thought it right to warn Montgomery 
of the sad event that any moment might be expected, and leaving it to 
his judgment to disclose the awful fiat to the sufferer. But suddenly, with 
an energy that surprised even him, a doctor, she raised herself in the bed, 
and, with a firm voice, asked : 

“How long have I to live? It is needless to deceive me. It isa 
question not of days, but hours. How many do you think may be allowed 
me?”’ 

‘* Should no particular emotion or excitement occur till—— 

‘* Speak quickly, doctor! You see I am prepared.” 

* Perhaps, then, till to-morrow.” 

As soon as he had withdrawn, the woman who attended on her while 
the “ native” took some repose, approached, and Theresa bid her smooth 
her pillows and other trifling offices, and then to go to Mr. Montgomery 
and say she wished to speak with him. 

He was plunged in grief, for the doctor had just told him there was 

o “hope.” But still he did hope, and approached the bed, thinking to 
inspire her with the same feeling. 

‘* Harold,” she said, in a tone so firm that he started—*“ Harold, I 
want to speak to you. lamdying. Do not interrupt me. I tell you I 
am dying, and death is so near, | know not if time will be allowed me 
to make the avowal of my guilt.” 

“ Your guilt, Theresa !—you, the best, the most virtuous of women !”’ 

‘* Before I begin my confession, you must make me a promise. You 
must do more. You must swear to forgive—you will not withhold your 
forgiveness to a dying woman ?” 

“ Spare yourself, dear wife, the recital of some trifling wrong that is 
fully forgiven before confessed.” 

“A trifling wrong! Do you swear?” 

“T do.” 

“T scarcely know where to commence with my first act of duplicity. 
From my earliest remembrance | was determined to be your wife. I was 
nearly foiled by your boyish love for Rosalind. Let that pass. Do not 
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look so terrified. I did not kill her, but I so poisoned her mind against 
you in her last short illness that she would have broken off the marriage. 
You were absent, and it broke her heart, poor frail thing! Do not think 
I loved you—no, never for a moment—but it suited my ambition to be 
your wife. It suited still better my revenge—yes, my revenge. I hated 
your mother, and felt what my power would be if married to her son. 
Again | say, do not interrupt me, or I shall not have time to tell 
you all. 

“Tt was I who caused the horrid death of Beaumont. He loved me. 
I drew him from Florence with consummate art, for I loved him in re- 
turn, and my pride and jealousy forbad his marrying another. He was 
a man of high honour and attached to you, or I would have eloped with 
him. 

“ What I have now said is a mere preface to my far greater crime. 
You remember that I had a child—a boy.” 

“ Yes, Theresa—a dead boy. Do not continue to accuse yourself of 
imaginary crimes, only the fruits of a disordered brain, the effects of 
fever.” 

“ Listen. I had not a dead child, but a living boy, and, to be revengéd 
on you and on your mother, I put him from me.” 

“Oh, my poor Theresa !” 

“ The little innocent was buried in the family vault. Yes, the child of 
Susan, the intended nurse, was buried as the heir of your proud race in 
the family vault.” 

“And ours? Speak in mercy. Do not deceive me now.” 

“T mean to speak and tell you what I did with it. I put it in the 
Foundling.” 

“In the Foundling!” No words could give an adequate idea of 
Harold’s horror and amazement. He broke forth in such torrents of re- 
proaches, of such intense despair, that he could scarcely persuade himself 
to resume his seat beside her. One thought alone mastered his emotion, 
that his child might be alive. 

“He lives, then? You had him cared for ?” 

She then told him all the odious plot, and she spoke also of her own 
intense misery when the ayah had lost all traces of him. He had doubt- 
less fallen a victim to ill treatment, to cruelty. 

The whole disclosure made, Harold arose stupified, crushed by the 
weight of guilt not his own. He scarcely knew how he had left her, 
when he found himself alone in his room. 


VIll. 


“You have told him all. And did you tell him of the share I had in 
your revenge ?” 

“Yes,” Theresa replied. “I shall have the satisfaction of leaving you 
to his mercy.” 

“ And now for my revenge,” said the ayah, ‘ base, wicked woman. Do 
you think I ever forgave that blow? Ah, you are sinking fast ; good, 
for you shall not outlive my disclosure. Your revenge is paltry in com- 
parison to mine.” And she bent lower and lower, till her lips touched 
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The fast ebbing life rose within her as by an electric shock. 

“Prove it! Where ishe? Iam dying. If you have any mercy, tell 
me where he is.” 

And she whispered again, ‘ He is here—in this house! It is Edward !” 

A loud frantic shriek, and she sank down again on her pillow. The 
spirit had fled—gone to its dread account—and left the dead face so 
hideous to look on, with eyes distended, and features so distorted with 
horror, that the ayah could not stay to look upon it. 

Harold, attracted by the scream of agony, rushed to the sick-room, 
and, with face averted, closed the eyes. 

The awful stillness that follows death had crept into the house; 
and although none of the attendants loved their mistress, they all felt 
the sickening sense of bereavement. They truly mourned for their good 
master, so plunged in grief that he remained locked in his chamber, and 
would see no one—not even Edward ; and when the day arrived to con- 
sign the body to the vault, he was so ‘altered it quite alarmed them. 

He was in his study. It was not sorrow for the loss of his wife; that 
he could have borne; but the reflection that he had cherished such a 
serpent, such a demon, in his breast—that he had loaded with tenderness 
one so utterly undeserving. And then his child, the boy he had so 
mourned, who had fallen a victim to his mother’s crime—a crime so 
horrible, it was even worse than murder. Full of these agonising thoughts, 
he raised his eyes and saw that he was not alone. The accomplice of 
Theresa’s guilt was standing before him. Yes, the ayah was there. She 
had resumed the Oriental dress, long laid aside, the white flowing veil 
contrasting strangely with the livid face; her arms were bare, covered 
with bracelets. She was attired as Harold remembered to have seen her 
in his boyhood. Neither spoke at first. Horror for the wretch who had 
helped to rob him of his child was predominant in him. The sharer of 
Theresa’s guilty plots was in his power, and yet, what punishment could 
he inflict on her ?—what could he do that would not brand the memory 
of his wife with infamy? She spoke first. 

“Tam come,” she said, “to bid you farewell. I return to my own 
country. Before I go, | wish to make a requisition, Yes, you turn from 
me and conceal your face, but I can say that which will redeem the past 
—my past. Ican make a disclosure that will so fill your heart with joy, 
that you will—you will forgive me.’ 

He raised his head; his dilated eyes gazed wildly on her. Emotion 
choked his utterance, for he felt that it might be in that woman’s power 
to tell him of his lost, his wretched child. 

‘Mr. Montgomery, you have been a kind good master to me, and I 
have often longed to tell you all; but 1 was pledged to her. She is 
gone, and I may speak. Your son lives 

‘He lives! where and how, wretched woman? Pity me, and be true 
at last.” 

“Listen, sir, a moment longer. When your wife compelled me to 
take the child away, I thought the day might come when he would be 
recalled, and I marked him w ‘ith a character “peculiar to my own country. 
Do you remember an accident occurring to a youth you had taken as 
secretary, and that I was called to assist in stanching the blood upon his 
leg ?—that 1 fainted? Am I of a nature to faint at t the sight of blood ? 
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No; it was'a sight more powerful than that. It was the mark I myself 
had made upon the child.’ 

Harold could hear no more ; he had swooned. She administered resto- 
ratives, for she knew no one must see him at that moment. When 
he revived, he only said, “If I could believe it! This is too cruel; 
woman, have you not tortured me enough ?” 

“ Does not your own heart tell you it is true P” 

“ Ring the bell,” he said, abruptly. And he desired the servant to go 
instantly for the doctor, as he felt very ill. The doubt was killing him, 
He would have rushed to Edward and have clasped him to his heart; but 
then, if this were only another artifice ? 

The doctor was on his way to visit him, and soon appeared. ‘‘ M 
dear sir,”’ he said, “ endeavour to be calm. I must let blood. This is 
a sad bereavement, but this frightful state of excitement will destroy 

ou.” 

“Doctor, I want a friend—a prudent friend, who will never betray the 
awful trust I place in him. Will you be that friend to me?” 

The doctor pressed his hand with true affection. 

“Lock the door and approach your chair. It is too horrible.” And 
he entrusted to this good old friend the fatal story. 

Men of his profession are too well accustomed to hear strange secrets 
to be surprised at anything, buf this tale so far surpassed all his ears had 
ever heard or his imagination painted, that at first he could scarcely 
speak, and then (without allusion to the past) he spoke firmly of present 
duties. 

“You are right,”’ he said, “not to see the youth till you have set the 
question of his identity at rest. We must begin by learning from this 
native woman by what name the child was registered at the hospital, and 
we have a fac-simile of the mark. I will do this, and then proceed to the 
Foundling myself. They are very minute and particular in these cases, 
and if it be true your child bore the mark in question, it will be entered 
with the description of the child. The clothes also in which it was dressed 
will be preserved. Doctor Jones will be an important witness, for he had 
noted the peculiar mark on the leg of the child he found. So far the 
woman’s testimony is correct. I thought, at first, that she had invented 
the story of the mark, to pass off Edward as your son, to answer some 
purpose of her own.” 

The doctor now exacted that Montgomery should remain in his own 
room until his (the doctor’s) return, and take something to compose his 
over-excited nerves. He would himself set out instantly, but first would 
say a word to Edward, who was anxiously watching for him to inquire 
if he might not see his patron. He would tell him that perfect repose 
was necessary for the patient, and that no one, not even he, must go 
near him. 

The hours were long and weary enough till the good doctor returned, 
and he used all possible haste. 

He brought the copy of the register from the Foundling. It bore the 
name the ayah had given; it was Theresa’s maiden name and the bap- 
tismal one of her father, ‘‘ Francis Vernon.” On a line was inscribed, 
‘“‘A mark on the left leg, just above the ankle, of a blue colour.” A purse 
containing twenty pounds was found on the child. It was a silk purse, 
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bearing the initials “T. M.” This purse had been preserved, as is usual 
in those cases, to make a provision for the child on leaving the hospital. 
This child, however, had been taken from the nurse to whom the Found- 
ling had entrusted it, by a dark woman, supposed to be a native of India. 
They knew nothing further. 

Then Harold’s joy burst forth : 

‘Did I not feel he was my son! Have I not loved my boy before any 
voice but that of nature told me he was mine!” 

‘Still be patient for a short, a very short time. The ineffab'e joy you 
must both experience would awe a fearful drawback.” 

‘* What can there be betw een my long lost boy and myself ?” 

‘* His mother’s crime.” 

““Q God! it is too true, too horrible.” 

“] have thought over this obstacle during my journey, and think I 
have found a remedy. The boy must never know that his mother played 
the principal part in this hideous drama. Give that ayah a sum of 
money, and send her off.”’ 

“She is going of her own accord,” replied Harold. “This will forward 
our project ; I will see that she goes at once.” 

But she was gone. She had fled from the scene of her unacknowledged 
crime ; not that she felt it a crime to have poisoned one she hated, but, 
like all criminals, she feared detection. * 

“This is as it ought to be,” said the doctor; “and I will tell the boy, 
and all who ask, that there was only one guilty party, a cruel native 
woman, who, to be revenged on a good, kind mistress for some slight 
offence, had stolen the child, aud placed it in the Foundling. The mother, 
who thought it born dead, pined for many years in secret for the loss of 
her child. and died unconscious of its being alive in the arms of this 
mouster. That the woman had departed the instant she had found her- 
self discovered. That, indeed, they rejoiced she had returned to India, 
for it would have been too painful to bring the woman to justice. You 
see, Mr. Montgomery,” said the doctor, * I can be a good novelist when 
friendship urges me.” 

The meeting of the father and son could never be described; the joy of 
that moment was a rich reward for long years of suffering and misery. 
The happiness of Edward was the most unclouded. Ignorant of his 
mother’s guilt, he could cherish her memory. He would often shed 
tears at having so mistaken her—his own mother, passing a life of 
wretchedness for the loss of her child, and who died without his found 
embrace. 

Montgomery entreated him so earnestly never to speak of his dead 
mother, that he desisted, and loved and lamented her in his own thoughts 

alone. 

All legal formalities settled, they set out on foreign travel. It was 
urged as expedie nt that the youth should go to college to finish his educa- 
tion. The father, however, could not consent to this; he could not part 


with him now ; and they remained several years away, ‘ uotil the story was 
forgotten. 











MY LYRE AND BOTTLE. 


IMITATED FROM TITE FRENCH. 


Wirth felon step into my house 
Love entered t’other day, 
Crept to my sideboard like a mouse, 
And took my goods away. 
Without his wine what bard can sing ? 
Adieu, my joyous hours, adieu ! 
Love give me back my wine again, 
I never did a wrong to you— 
Restore my Lyre and Bottle! 


I doubt not Margaret, dear coquette, 
Taught Love to play the trick— 
Some compensation I must get, 
My very heart is sick— 
Inly I groan—lI live a prey 
To jealousy, of peace hereft, 
And waste the weary hours away, 
The victim of a fair one’s jest— 
Alas! my Lyre and Bottle! 


A friend who always makes good cheer 
Had bade me to a feast ; 
There 1 met neighbours old and dear, 
Men of exalted taste : 
They bade me give a generous song 
At that unlueky crisis ; 
Erroneous notes misled my tongue, 
And discord marr’d my verses— 
Lacking my Lyre and Bottle! 


When Love and Margaret took from me 
What I’ve so much regretted, 
To spite her for her knavery, 
I pretty Susan petted : 
Harriet the vain | complimented, 
And Mary prim and pure, 
Yet still I felt like one demented, 
Nor could my loss endure— 
My loss of Lyre and Bottle! 


At last I found the felon out, 
Feigning deep melancholy 
Asa disguise, but ill he strove— 
My wiue had made him jolly— 
While Margaret laughed to see his plight, 
And hear me say “the thief is stupid” — 
Margaret, remember! from this night 
L'll kee p my wine, and chaining Cupid— 
Hold fast my Lyre and Bottle! 
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LILIAN'S INHERITANCE, 
By Mua, Winutam Munmay, 


OHUAPTER X, 
FORRSHADOWINGA, 


Maurice dragged a low easy-chair near the fire for Maud, seating 
himeelf on the i side of the hearth, for the Trevanions had fires 
every evening in the drawing-room, no matter what the heat of the day 
might have been; they liked to see the huge pine-loge blaxing and 
crackling, lighting up every corner of the luxurious room, and rebleline 
them, as they said, * of England,” 

Maurice looked wonderfully handsome with the ruddy firelight shinin 
on his noble, thoughtful face, and Maud, peeping at him from underneath 
her drooping eyelids, felt herself regarding tim with an interest already 
foreign to her peace, Ho was silent for a long time, and Maud grow 
strangely nervous, waiting for him to apeak, She ransacked her brain 
for any trivial common-place remark, but found nothing. 

“ This is very comfortable, Miss Slingsby,” he said at length. You 
ok so pure and womanly in your soft white dreas before me, with such 
an air of calm repose about you, that you soothe my troubled soul more 
than T oan express, How sweet to think that you will be always here— 
such a cheering light in my desolate home |” 

* Your beothate home, Mr. Trevanion |"? echoed Maud, “ How ean 
you m4 so? Your home is to mo the incarnation of luxury and loveli- 
neas 

* Ah! child,”’ said Maurice gentle, innocent child, you little know ! 
But LT want to talk to you; T want to ask you if you think you ean be 
happy here, with Kate and Lilian ?” 

"Oh! Mr. ‘Trevanion, how ean I be otherwise 2? You have all been 
80 kind to me-—-more like old friends than new acquaintances,” 

* But we are old friends, Miss Slingaby—at least, our parents were, 
and that is the same thing,” 

* But our parents were friends under very different circumstances, Mr. 
Trevanion, ‘They were near neighbours ; my father was the vioar of the 
parish where your father was the squire; they met on equal terms, 

whereas we——"" She stopped and hesitated. 

Go on, Miss Slingsby.” 

“You are the rich and envied Mr, Trevanion, and T am a poor help- 
leas; penniless girl, an orphan and a governess in a foreign land.” 

‘No, ten thousand times no,"’ said Maurice, starting up. “ You are 
the daughter of my father’s oldest friend; you have trusted yourself 
amongst us; you have undertaken and bravéh endured a journey from 
which many a one would shrink; you have a +e | won our hearts by 
ore unassuming, modest grace and gentloness. ou are not a poor 

elpleas governess, as you so proudly term it, but a lady, to be cherished 

by us as a sister and a valued friend. Helpless you may be—all women 
are, to a certain extent—but don’t you know, Mies Slingsby, that, to a 
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true-hearted man, it is woman's very helplessness which constitutes her 
rentest charm ?”’ 

“Oh! Mr, Trevanion,” faltered Maud, “say no more, I shall be very 
happy here, ‘The only foar is that I shall be spoilt with too much luxury 
and kindness, Who could help feeling happiness in this house and garden, 
with a woman like Miss Trevanion for ite guardian angel ?” 

“Ah! if Kate were its only guardian,” said Maurice, in a tone of 
such mournful andnew that Maud gazed on him in amazement, “ Miss 
Slingeby,” he continued, aftor a pause, “1 frighten you with my appa- 
rout inconsistency ; even in our short acquaintance | muat appear to you 
as a etrange and variable man, but I have had an overwhelming sorrow, 
and I do not think [ can ever on this earth bé really happy again,” 

Never is surely a long time to look forward to,” answered Maud, 
scarcely knowing how to reply, 

“So it is, Miss Slingwby; and this indefinite time renders my miser 
the harder to bear, But I am selfish in speaking thus to you be sory | 
wished to speak of Lilian, but your voice and face are #0 sympathetic 
(muy simpatica, as the Spaniards have it), and my life is so lonely, that 
it is ineflably sweet for a wearied man to gaze on you and talk to you,” 

“ Porhaps,”’ answered Maud, more and more interested by the wonder. 
ful fascination of his manner and his evident misery, which stirred all the 
depths of pity in her woman's heart" perhaps, if it is sympathy which 
you are pining for, 1 may be of some service to you, for I, too, have 

nown sorrow,” 

Have you, my child?” said Maurice, gazing with unconeealed admi 
ration on the slight girlish figure before him. Yea! 1 know what your 
sorrow has been, Tho lows of father, mother, home; the necessity of 
going out alone into this cruel bitter world to seek your own livelihood; 
to be insulted, perhaps, and despised by inferiors, parvenus, and servante; 
to feel your precious youth fading fast away before the stern realities and 
withering influences of poverty; but 1, Mine Slingsby, the ‘rich and 
envied Mr, Trevanion,’ as you call me, would willingly—ay, God knows 
how willingly—sacrifice all my wealth and position if I could change 
places with you now |" 

* You change places with me?” murmured Maud, You mock me, 
surely |” 

“Ay, Miss Slingsby, I would change places with the labourer, and be 
contented with his daily toil and his crust of bread and potatoes; | 
would fling away my house, and wealth, and name, if I could only fling 
my misery away also! But thank you, my gentle friend, for your offer 
of sympathy—for the tender pity which I see in those truthful eyes ; but 
Tcannot acoopt it. The history of my unhappiness would only render 
you unhappy, because | plainly see that you are a woman who would 
throw herself heart and soul into the interests and sorrows of others, and 
your sympathy, though very sweet and precious, could not alter the stern 
cruel facts by which my life has been blighted. One thing, however, I 
will ask you, and that is, if at any time you find me morose, cold, change- 
able, stern, will you remember that it is caused by circumstances over 
which neither you nor Lilian have any control ? Lilian is very observant, 
and already thinks that I am unhappy, and associates my misery with 
Jan.—VOL. OXXXVI. NO, DKA, nt 
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that woman Dolores. I need not say to you that this idea is false; but 
the child has great persistency of w ill, and I must advise you that Dolores 
is & dangerous person, and for my sake, Miss Slingsby, as well as for 
your own and Lilian’s, you must avoid that woman, and never allow any 
conversation between her and my child. You will promise me this, 
without asking or seeking to know my reasons for this strange re- 
quest ?” 

“€ Most unquestionably, Mr. Trevanion.” 

* Thank you very, very much.”’ 

“ And now,” said Maud, “ it is getting late, and I must go.” 

“Stay one moment longer. Tell me your candid opinion of Lilian.” 

“T think her the most beautiful creation of childish loveliness that I 
have ever seen. Her truthfulness, her innocence, her winning elegance 
of form, voice, and manner, her affectionate impulsiveness, are most 
charming.” 

“ Well,” said Maurice, “these are her virtues ; now for her faults.”’ 

“T think,” continued Maud, earnestly, “ that she is conscious of some 
mystery, some blight, some threatened evil hanging over her. She has a 
half-scared look at times. I have seen her quiver and turn pale with some 
undefinable fear. She is far too excitable, too imaginative, too impres- 
sionable ; she requires calm, matter-of-fact common sense to be judiciously 
mingled with her day-dreams. She is too imperious, too much waited 
upon and pampered by the consciousness of high position, wealth, and 
grandeur. If Lilian were my child, or if you will give me the sole charge 
of her education, the first thing which I shall teach her will be humility, 
because if any reverse of fortune or sudden shock of any kind were to 
come upon her now, I feel sure that it would kill her, or cause her some 
very serious illness.” 

“You are right in all your conclusions, Miss Slingshy, and I place 
Lilian unreservedly under your guidance. She is my only child, m 
darling, how dear to me I| cannot tell you. But my whole life is dedi- 
cated to spare her from sorrow, and with an assistant like you my Lily will, 
I humbly trust, be a comfort and a blessing to us all. I know my sister 
Kate intends seeing you to-morrow, if she is well enough, for there are 
some circumstances respecting Lilian’s birth and constitution which are 
necessary you should know for your guidance ; but I also have a duty to 
perform towards you, Miss Slingsby; and that is to enter into some 
pecuniary arrangements with you, for I believe you had no understanding 
on this point with my agents in England?” 

* None whatever.” 

“1 have, therefore, with my sister’s consent, drawn up this slight 
agreement between us, and shall be happy if it meets your approval. Will 
you look at it?” 

“Oh, Mr. Trevanion, you are good and generous. J would rather 
leave all these arrangements to you.’ 

« Pardon me, Miss Slingsby, ‘if I look upon this matter simply in a 
business point of view. It is always the best, even between relations and 
friends, to have any important transaction signed and duly examined by 
each party, and J should wish you to feel quite independent of Kate or 
myself.” 

Maud glanced at the slip of paper in her hand, and read as follows : 
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“], Maurice Trevanion, of ‘La Casa Blanca’ (the White House), 
Tacubaya, Mexico, promise to pay Miss Slingsby the sum of three hun- 
dred pounds per annum, so long as she remains under my roof, and has 
charge of the education of my daughter Lilian. 

‘* (Signed ) Maurice TREVANION, 
“La Casa Blanca, Tacubaya, Mexico. 
“ April 29th, 1862.” 


“But this is too much, Mr. Trevanion. One hundred pounds per 
annum would be ample for all my requirements.’’= And Maud looked up 
into his face, her eloquent eyes full of gratitude. 

Ah, Maud, why do your eyelids droop so quickly, and the vivid colour 
flush in your delicate face? 

You are treading on dangerous ground, Maurice Trevanion. The girl 
before you has power to make your heart young again, in spite of all its 
misery. 

Perhaps this thought may have struck home to him that night for the 
first time, for his face was paler than usual, his heart beat quicker than 
its wont, and his voice was tremulous and broken as he said : 

“Then we will consider this agreement settled, Miss Slingsby.” 

“ But it is more than I require.” 

‘Nonsense! Ladies never know how much they may require.” 

“ But how can I thank you?” 

“ By trusting me, and making me your brother and friend.” 

She looked at him again, and trembled. 

“ May 1 be your brother, Miss Slingsby? Say ‘ Yes,’ and I will let 
you go.” 

“ Yes, Mr. Trevanion.” And her shy eyes were full of grateful tears. 

He took her slender hands in his own, and looked down upon her. His 
heart was yearning, aching to say some fond terms of endearment, but 
he checked them all, and merely said: 

‘Whatever the future may have in store for us, may God bless you, 
my sweet, sweet sister, my friend.” 

He opened the door for her to pass, and watched her white figure re- 
treating in the dim twilight: he saw a cluster of scarlet geranium fall 
from her hair, and when she had disappeared from his gaze he went into 
the corridor and took up the unconscious blossom. 

“Poor, gentle flower,’”? he murmured, pressing it to his lips, “I will 
cherish you in your innocent loveliness, as I will cherish her.” And he 
placed the flower in his bosom, then returning to his seat by the fire, he 
buried his face in his hands. “Oh, my Father in heaven,’’ he mur- 
mured, “‘ my misery has been very great; in pity make it not greater! 
I thought in my blind grief and ignorance that I could bear no more, 
that my cup was full to overflowing; but I see now that there is another 
sorrow yet in store forme! I thought that I should never love again ! 
I have been too confident in my own strength for nine long years, and 
now, when that pale-faced girl has come, I feel as if my very soul had 
gone out to meet her! Maud Slingsby! how sweet it sounds! Maud! 
gentle, darling Maud! How lovable she looked, standing before me in 
her pure womanhood! How charming was her gratitude and surprise 
when I gave her that scrap of paper! How degraded I felt when I 
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offered it to her! How revolting to speak of money at all to such a 
trusting, gentle woman! And I shall see her every day! I shall hear 
her voice with Lilian in the garden—she will hover round the house like 
a sweet spirit, and every day I shall love her more and more, and never 
be able to speak and tell her so! What shall Ido? How shall I crush 
this coming love? I ought to go away, and avoid her at once, and yet 
I cannot stir from this accursed place. I am bound to it hand and foot, 
chained to it helplessly, hopelessly! Oh, Maud Slingsby, you will never 
know my sad fate ; your innocent heart will never be disturbed with my 
sorrow; you will look upon me as a stern, ill-tempered man, and in time 
you will dislike and avoid me! Shall I tell her everything? Would it 
not be better—more honourable ?. And then if I aid she would go away 
—she would never stay with us. There are many families in Mexico 
who would welcome her as a governess for their children. And there is 
Lilian, my doomed and darling Lilian! No; I will mot tell Maud 
Slingsby. I have sent for her from England, and she shall stay in this 
house with me. What! shall I let my gentle dove-like Maud leave me, 
when her sweet presence is filling every pulse of my being with feelings 
I have never known before? No! I, Maurice Trevanion, say that she 
shall not go. Am I a fool, that I should frighten her away? Am I so 
wanting in self-command that I cannot hide my love from her? And 
what if she should love me ?” 

At this thought, so possible and so very, very sweet, a light of intense 
joy illumined his face, followed by @ spasm of pain, almost of terror. 

“Good God!” he groaned, “in Thy infinite mercy prevent such a 
contingency! I must avoid her. I must be stern, harsh, repellant. I 
must teach her to dislike me; anything on earth rather than that she 
should love me! It would have been better if I had followed Dr. 
Butler’s advice years ago, and let the whole misery be made known to 
the world. It would only have been a nine days’ wonder, whereas I 
have suffered for nine long years, and still have the daily, hourly dread 
of publicity hanging over me! It was my insane pride which restrained _ 
me, and has been my ruin, for I thought, why should I, a Treva- 
nion, who can trace back my pure unsullied name for five centuries, 
allow myself to be made a byword and a laughing-stock to all Mexico? 
—a being to be pointed at in the streets, as the high and noble English- 
man who had been ruined and betrayed by a Mexican. No! I have 
borne the shame and the disgrace so far, I will bear it to the end. If 
this secret suffering kills me, I will still endure it, unaided and alone! 
And Maud Slingsby, what will she be to me? A helpless woman en- 
trusted to my care, whom I must respect and honour—a woman who 
must never know that I love her! Can I bear this ?—can I live on in 
daily communion with her, and hide this passion, which as yet is only in 
its dawn, but which will, I feel, increase day by day until it will consume 
me? Can I endure all this? Not alone, O God!—not without Thy 
help!” And Maurice bowed his proud head in reverent humiliation. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
HALF CONFIDENCES. 


Tue following morning Dr. Butler rode over to Tacubaya, in obedience 
to a summons from Miss Trevanion, whom he found looking flushed, ex- 
cited, and nervous. 

“What has disturbed you, my dear friend?” inquired the doctor, 
anxiously ; “ you are looking too fragile, Kate—this won’t do at all.” 

“Oh, it is not of myself that I would talk to you,” answered Kate ; 
“it is the old, old sorrow which is troubling me, and I want your advice 
and assistance, for I am distressed and anxious. You know, perhaps, that 
Miss Slingsby has arrived from England, and she — to be a lady 
suitable in every respect for Lilian, so much so that her gentleness and 
amiability have quite won my heart and admiration. You know, doctor, 
how this terrible secret weighs me down to the earth, and I feel as if 
Miss Slingsby ought to be told, before entering upon her duties with 
Lilian. There is something about her which so repels all deceit or 
secresy, that I feel guilty of treachery towards her in remaning silent.” 

“Dear Kate,” rejoined the doctor, “ you are right in this, as in all 
things. Miss Slingsby ought to be told. This secret, most lamentable 
in every respect, ought never to have been a secret. You know how I 
reasoned with Maurice and urged him to an open avowal of the facts 
nine years ago; but his pride was greater than his judgment, and to that 
pride he has sacrificed you as well as himself.” 

“ Poor, poor Maurice,” whispered Kate, sadly, “he acted for the best; 
he wanted to spare papa and Lilian.” 

“ [ know all that, Kate ; I know that his motives were good ones ; but 
it would have been far better to face the world and bear its pity, than 
live as he is doing in dreadful misery, with the daily, hourly dread of ex- 
posure ever before him. And upon whom does all his safety hang ? 
Upon the fidelity of three servants, any one of whom might make the 
whole shame public at any moment.” 

“Oh no, doctor, I can trust Nurse Wilson and Richards as I would 
trust you.” 

“ But have you any confidence in Dolores herself ?” asked the doctor. 

“None whatever! She is so violent, so madly jealous, so sullen and 
untractable, the very sight of her walking up and down the garden 
plucking the choicest flowers, as if she had a right to be in every place, 
is insupportable to me! I know she nearly drives Maurice wild, and he 
has to bribe her and soothe her continually to keep things quiet. I 
often wonder what the other servants think of her; some of them call 


-her ‘an evil spirit,’ some a ‘ witch,’ but they all with one accord avoid 


her. Lilian is full of curiosity respecting her, and told me of an inter- 
view which she and Miss Slingsby had with her the other day, in which 
Dolores accused Maud of ‘trying to step into other people’s shoes’—a 
most impudent and unwarrantable accusation, and of course wholly un- 
intelligible to Miss Slingsby and Lilian.” 

“Yes,” interrupted the doctor, “if Dolores continues to act in this 
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manner, Lilian will naturally become more astonished and curious as she 
gets older, and will never rest until she discovers everything about 
Dolores.” 

“Heaven forbid!” cried Kate; “my poor little Lilian! But all 
these circumstances put together, my dear friend, make it necessary that 
Miss Slingsby should be told, and here it is that I want your assistance, 
for Maurice is my stumbling-block, and I cannot convince him ; he sa 
that Miss Slingsby has nothing to do with it—that if she knew all she 
would never stay with us, but that if we think proper we may tell her 
about the insanity.” 

“What nonsense!” interrupted the doctor ; “ half confidences are ten 
times worse than none at.all, and the girl herself, if she has any sense, 
will soon find out that there is something wrong, and will become un- 
happy and mistrust you all—imagining things which have not the 
slightest foundation.” 

“TI know, I know,” said poor Kate; “but what can I do? Maurice is 
so determined in his own way.” 

“T should have thought he had had enough of his own way by this 
time,” murmured the doctor. ‘‘ Maurice is as fine a fellow as ever 
breathed, but his headstrong folly and his pride have been his ruin, and 
I see more quicksands in his path if he refuses to act reasonably.” 

“ Will you see him,”’ asked Kate, ‘“‘and implore him to allow us to 
tell Miss Slingsby ? I really don’t think I can bear it if he refuses, I am 
so weary and tired of all this secresy and deceit—I can call it nothing 
else. When I reason with him, he only pets me, and tells me not to fret 
myself about impossibilities.” 

“Then, my dearest Kate,” said the doctor, “if you have failed to 
convince Maurice, what chance have J? And if he is in one of his 
haughty inflexible moods, I might as well speak to the winds.” 

* But you will try for my sake, doctor ?” 

“For your sake, Kate, I will try anything. I will go at once. I 
suppose I shall find him somewhere in the garden.” And the doctor 
walked slowly along through the cool shady corridors into the glaring 
sunshine. 

Oh! how beautiful were the creepers and aromatic shrubs, loading the 
air with perfume; and, amidst the labyrinth of orange and lemon trees, 
with their scented blossoms, the many fountains of pure water were 
sparkling in the sun, scattering refreshing dews around. 

“ Ah, me!”’ sighed Dr. Butler, “ were I the master of this place, how 
I should revel in its loveliness! but I don’t suppose Maurice Trevanion 
ever looks at these blessings as he passes by! What a fool this man is 
in some things ; what a perfect gentleman and right-minded Christian in 
others! My poor, sweet Kate, “T fear my mission will be in vain. It 
reminds me somewhat of that dreadful day, nine years ago, when I 
went to see Carlota Trevanion. Poor, poor Carlota, what a fate was 
thine !” 

In a deep reverie the doctor sauntered along, his thoughts wandering 
far away in the depths of the buried past, until the sound of voices and 
laughter aroused him, and turning down a shady walk, which he knew 
was a favourite retreat of Lilian’s, he soon found her in a state of irre- 
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pressible glee, throwing handfuls of grass at her father, who was 
scampering along after her like a schoolboy let loose from school. 

Under the shade of a luxurious lime-tree a lady was seated watching 
them, and laughing almost as merrily as Lilian. 

“ T suppose that will be Miss Slingsby,” thought the doctor; “ how 
happy they all seem, and what a bird of ill omen I am to spoil their 
pleasure! And yet I must, if only for Kate’s sake.” 

So he joined them. : 

Lilian saw him first, and ran up to meet him. He was one of the 
little damsel’s great favourites. 

“Come along, doctor,” she cried, “come and play; you're just in 
time.” 

But Maurice, playfully seizing her, planted her on his shoulder, and 

ted the doctor with evident pleasure, introducing him to Miss 
Slingsby. 

‘Isn't this a glorious day ?”’ said Maurice ; ‘it makes one half wild, 
What say you to a scamper over the country, doctor, you and I on horse- 
back and the ladies in the pony-carriage? It will be just the thing for 
Kate, and you will enjoy it, Miss Slingsby. Come along, doctor, let 
us £0. 

4 What an impetuous fellow you are, Maurice,” laughed the doctor ; 
“you think every one is as idle as yourself. What would become of my 
poor patients if I were to ramble through the country with you? Be- 
sides, | am here to-day on a professional visit.’’ 

“ Indeed! who is ill ?”’ inquired Maurice. 

“ Your sister is not so well as usual, and sent for me.”’ 

“ Kate ill, and I not know it?” said Maurice ; “ why, I hada long 
chat with her this morning, and she never complained.” 

Lilian, seeing there was no more chance of play that morning, slid 
her hand into Maud’s, and wandered away. : 

“ What a nice face your governess has !”’ said the doctor, looking after 
them; “if I am any judge of physiognomy, sle will prove a blessing to 

ou.” 
“ So we all think,”” answered Maurice. “ Lilian is already very fond 
of her.” 

“ And Kate also admires her very much,” added the doctor. 

“Tell me what is the matter with Kate to-day,” said Maurice, 
abruptly. 

‘She is in trouble, my friend.” 

“ Kate troubled! Who has dared to annoy her in any way? Some 
. those stupid servants, I suppose. If Dolores has dared to go near 

er, 1’|] a 

“Well, now, what would you do even if Dolores had frightened your 
sister 2” said the doctor, linking his arm through that of Maurice. 

“Good Heavens! what could I do?” burst forth Maurice, in a torrent 
of wrath. “ Why, nothing—absolutely nothing !” 

“Now, Maurice, be quiet ; let us talk sensibly like old friends, and 
don’t work yourself up into rages for imaginary insults. You are the 
cause of your sister’s unhappiness !”’ 

“ Pshaw !’’ said Maurice, impatiently, “ you know very well that I 
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would be angry with the very breeze if it blew on Kate too roughly, and 
yet you accuse me of causing her sorrow. What do you mean ?”’ 

“‘ Well, Maurice, I am here on purpose to explain myself, for I dislike 
all enigmas. Miss Trevanion is unhappy because she thinks Miss Slingsby 
ought to be made aware of———” 

“Of my misery and shame—eh, doctor ?” said Maurice, turning 
round fiercely upon his friend. “I suppose you and Kate, in your 
quixotic ideas of right and wrong, would like me to hire a bellman, and 
publish my history all round Mexico. What has Miss Slingsby to do 
with me? Why should I lay bare the torture of my heart before her, 
or any one? Even from you, Dr. Butier, I will not brook this inter- 
ference.” 

“ Oh, Maurice,” said the doctor, sadly, “if you would only be advised, 
and listen to reason.” 

* Reason!” shouted Maurice; “ you, who know everything, talk to 
me of reason? Can you, Dr. Butler, bring me back my blighted youth, 
my peace, my happiness ? Can you blot out my degradation, my misery, 
my shame? And yet you calmly talk to me of reason, and want me to 
pour forth the history of my shattered life to a young and innocent 
woman like Maud Slingsby !” 

“It is because she is so innocent and confiding that I would have you 
trust her, Maurice. Do not let her learn from others the sad tale which, 
sooner or later, she is sure to know. Believe me, she will respect you all 
the more if you are frank and truthful with her now.” 

“Dr. Butler,” said Maurice, with the air of a man who has resolved 
upon a course of action from which nothing can turn him, “ i have told 
Kate, and I also tell you, that I will have no interference whatever in this 
matter. You may tell Miss Slingsby anything that your professional skill 
thinks she ought to know respecting Lilian’s mental culture; you may 
tell her that my wife was a mad woman; you may tell her anything you 
like respecting that most wretched being save one thing, and if you dare 
to hint at that horrid secret which Carlota Trevanion whispered in your 
ear, I will never speak to you again. You know me, doctor; and you 
know when I once say a thing J mean it.” 

“Yes, Maurice, I know you.’ And the good doctor sighed heavily. 

But the better nature of Maurice Trevanion overcame his passion, and 
he again spoke. 

“* My friend, you mean well, I know; and as for Kate, her every thought 
is purity and goodness. I will bear anything from her, almost anything 
from you, doctor, for you are a good man, and‘yet you almost drive me 
mad amongst you all. Let me at least have one person near me who is 
my equal in life, and to whom I can speak with freedom, and do not ask 
me to make a confidante of Maud Slingsby !” 

** Maurice !”’ said the doctor, imploringly, “listen to me once again. I 
am older than you, and I know human nature well. Miss Slingsby is 
young, apparently attractive. You will be thrown much together. You 
might learn to love her. What would you do then ?” 

And this time the doctor’s shaft struck home. 

Paler and paler grew Maurice Trevanion, like a man who had received 
a mortal blow, and the doctor looked on him in speechless amazement. 
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“ Too late, doctor—too late!” murmured Maurice; and his very lips 
were white as he said, “I love heralready. It is because I love her that 
I cannot bear her to know the truth.” 

“ For Heaven’s sake! Maurice,” groaned the doctor, “ are you mad? 
Think of your sister, your child! You are flinging yourself into a misery 
greater than you can bear, Maurice. You must send Miss Slingsby away 
at once ; it is the only course left open for you.” 

« And what of Lilian?’’ inquired Trevanion. 

“ Send them both to England. Let Lilian be educated there. Get 
them away from this place, Maurice.” 

“Indeed, doctor, you are wondrous kind. I suppose you will suggest 
sending Kate away also, and leave me with Dolores; but I am not going 
to part with any of my household, my good friend. Do not fearme! J 
at least will keep the name of Trevanion pure. There is no reason what- 
ever why Miss Slingsby should be told my secret, and there is no reason 
why she should be told of my love. She shall remain in total ignorance.” 

“ But, Maurice, you are sure to betray your love for her!” 

“J will not! Now, doctor, leave me, and not a word of this even to 
Kate.” 

With a sad heart, the good doctor turned away more hopeless than 
ever, and found himself in a fresh labyrinth of perplexity. 

“What can I do now?” hecried. “ The plot is thickening around us. 
I shall have to watch earnestly and constantly, or my dear ones will be 
ruined by the mad obstinacy of Maurice; and I must spare Kate this 
last trouble.” 

He wandered round the garden several times before he felt himself suf- 
ficiently calm to enter again into Kate’s presence; and then, with the 
gentleness of a woman, he told her that his mission had been in vain. 

“What must I do?” she cried. “ How can I bear this dreadful truth, 
which seems worse every year? Oh! Doctor Butler, I sometimes wish I 
could leave the house and its misery for evermore.”’ 

“Do you? Oh, Kate! will you come with me? Give me at least the 
right to call you my wife, my very own, and you shall be sheltered from 
all sorrow, my darling! You shall be treasured as the greatest blessing 
which God ever gave to man! Will you come, Kate?” 

But she bowed her gentle head upon her lover’s breast, and mur- 
mured : 

“Even to bear the blessed name of your wife, I can never leave 
Maurice and Lilian. Do not speak of this again, my dear, dear 
friend !”” 

Tenderly he soothed her, manfully he put away his barry love to 
have her for his own for evermore, unselfishly he thought how he could 
best help and protect her. 

“ I will speak to Miss Slingsby, Kate, and spare you all trouble.” 

“Oh, will you? This is indeed the greatest blessing you can grant 
me. I dread to meet her truthful, earnest eyes with my poor lame story. 
How good you are, how kind !” 

“Kate, my darling, there is no trouble on earth which I would not un- 
dertake to cause you pleasure. Now I am going away, and will see Miss 
Slingsby before i leave. And promise me, in return, that I shall see my 
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darling quiet and calm when I come again. No more flushed cheeks and 
trembling hands, Katie. Good-bye, my love.” 

For a few moments the sweet head, with its wealth of golden hair, was 
pillowed on his bosom; then he kissed the pure brow, as tenderly as a 
father would kiss his child, and left her. 


CHAPTER XII. 
DR. BUTLER FULFILS HIS PROMISE. 


‘Iv you please, miss,” said Nurse Wilson, entering Maud’s room, “ Dr. 
Butler wishes to speak to you.” | 

“ Dr. Butler!” echoed Maud. “Is Mr. Trevanion with him,nurse?”’ 

“No, miss, the doctor’s alone, waiting for you in the drawing-room.” 

Maud immediately went, feeling, however, rather surprised at the re- 
quested interview. The corridors through which she passed were bright 
with sunshine, and when she entered the drawing-room, which was always 
kept cool and shaded, a heavy sense of oppression seemed to close round 
her. Stopping on the threshold, she hesitated, to collect her thoughts, 
and nerved herself, as if expecting to hear something which she had rather 
not hear; but there was nothing to alarm her in the handsome figure of 
Dr. Butler, whose greetings were courteous and kind. 

“You doubtless feel surprised, Miss Slingsby, at my requested inter- 
view, but 1 am a very old friend of the family, and Miss Trevanion (who 
I regret to say is very unwell this morning) has deputed me her spokes- 
man, and wishes me to explain to you a few circumstances respecting 
Lilian’s education.” 

Maud bowed, and seated herself, wondering excessively what was 
coming next; for there was an earnestness, a sadness, a pitying kindness 
in the doctor’s manner which her quick instincts immediately detected. 

“T shall be very happy to receive any advice respecting Miss Lilian 
Trevanion, for of course | am such a perfect stranger here, and so unac- 
quainted with my future pupil, that any details relative to her character 
or disposition will be very acceptable.” 

Maud looked earnestly at the doctor as she spoke, and he grew strangely 
nervous and confused under her scrutiny. 

‘* This man has something to tell me which is not pleasant,” thought 
Maud; ‘and I don’t believe he is going to tell me the truth either.” 

She waited, however, for him to speak, and at last, breaking a silence 
which was fast becoming painful, the doetor said, with evident effort : 

‘** Although you have only been an inmate of this house for a week, 
Miss Slingsby, yet you may have remarked a certain air of sorrowful 
mystery about Mr. Trevanion.”’ 

Yes,” answered Maud; ‘he told me that he was unhappy.” 

‘* He told you? Then in that case he has broken the ice for me.” 

“ But I don’t want to hear anything of his unhappiness,” broke in 
mn “ He said it did not concern me, and I don’t wish to be told any- 
thing.” 

* But it does concern you indirectly, Miss Slingsby, that is, it concerns 
Lilian, and you, therefore, through her, as her future instructress, and 
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I am speaking to you now by the authority of Mr. as well as Miss Tre- 


yanion.” 

“Dear me,”’ thought Maud, “ [ don’t like all this form and mystery ! 
The place begins to oppress me dreadfully; even the very flowers seem 
languid and heavy. I feel positively nervous with the weight of this ex- 
traordinary secret, whatever it may be. Why can’t people be plain and 
outspoken at once, instead of making themselves and every one else 
miserable? However, I have no alternative save to listen to what they 
think fit to tell me.” 

“You will be very happy here, Miss Slingsby. The Trevanions are 
charming people. Maurice is a very fine fellow, so large-hearted and un- 
selfish ; and Miss Trevanion is the very perfection of womanhood ; but 
ou have undertaken a grave charge in Lilian.” ’ 

‘“‘T don’t know why,” answered Maud ; “ she is lovely and affectionate ; 
very much spoilt, as I told her father last night; but I have every con- 
fidence that her character will develop itself into a very beautiful one.” 

“ Yes,” said the doctor, thoughtfully, “she has her father’s fine dis- 

ition and. noble qualities, and all the Trevanion grace and beauty ; 
but she inherits much that is objectionable from her mother, which I am 
sure it will be your earnest wish, as it is mine, to eradicate, for I love 
Lilian dearly. Poor child! most beautiful and unfortunate !”’ 

“Who was Mrs. Maurice Trevanion ?” asked Maud, impatiently. 
‘“ Why is her name so evidently a forbidden one? Why is Lilian not 
allowed to speak of her own mother ?” 

“ Because she was a very beautiful and erring woman, Miss Slingsby, 
and she broke her husband’s heart.”’ 

“ Ah!” said Maud, turning pale, “ didn’t she love him ?—did she for- 
sake him ?”’ 

“No, nothing of that kind; indeed, it was her passionate love for 
Maurice, and her wild, ungovernable jealousy of Kate, which caused her 
to commit an unpardonable sin in marrying at all!” 

“An unpardonable sin in marrying Mr. Trevanion? What do you 
mean, Dr. Butler ?” 

“ Simply, Miss Slingsby, that she deliberately, cruelly, and shamefully 
allowed him to make her his wife, knowing that her family, for genera- 
tions back, had been afflicted with hopeless insanity !”’ 

“Oh, Dr. Butler, how very, very dreadful! And when did he discover 
this misery?” 

“ Not until the day when his child was born, and it broke his heart, 
Miss Slingsby, as much as hearts can be broken. He has been a changed 
man ever since, and subject to fits of gloom and paroxysms of anguish, 
which, apparently, he will never overcome.” 

“Tell me something about it,” said Maud, inexpressibly shocked. 
“ Poor, poor fellow !”’ 

The doctor then gave her some of the outlines of Mr. Trevanion’s 
antecedents, of his parents, of his love for Carlota, his marriage and sub- 
sequent unhappiness, of the shocking scene when Carlota had struck 
Kate; and Maud listened, with clasped hands and eyes full of tears. 
But when he came to his own interview with Carlota, he stopped sud- 
denly, and hesitated. 
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“Go on!” pleaded Maud. “Tell me! all—everything! For pity’s 
sake, tell me!” 

“I have told you enough, Miss Slingsby—all' that is necessary for 
you to know in your charge of Lilian, all that will explain to you the 
never-ceasing anxiety of her father and aunt, and I will help oe at all 
times with my medical knowledge of Lilian’s constitution and require- 
ments.” 

“ But you have kept something back,” said Maud, fixing her search- 
ing eyes full on the doctor’s face. “‘ Oh! tell me all, and trust me !” 

“1 do trust you, Miss Slingsby. I have no wish to deceive you, for I 
am a plain-spoken man, and love the truth above all things. There was 
another misery connected with Mrs. Maurice Trevanion far worse than 
what I have already teld you.” 

“ Worse!” gasped Maud. “‘ What could be worse than hereditary 
insanity ?” 

“T cannot tell you; I would if I could; nay, I think you ought to 
know, but Mr. Trevanion does not wish it, and I cannot disobey his ex- 
press commands ; it is his secret-—he has a right to keep it as such if he 
chooses. Remember, I do not approve his conduct in this respect—he 
knows I do not—but I am bound to him, by a solemn promise made 

ears ago, to preserve this secret sacred; you would not wish me to 
ae my plighted word, Miss Slingsby ?” 

“Ohno, no! But tell me, will this secret ever concern me ?” 

“T should think not ; indeed, I may say decidedly not.” 

“ Will it, does it, affect Lilian ?” 

The doctor’s voice was grave and sad, as he answered : 

* Lilian is in the hands of God, and her future is known to him alone. 
You and I, Miss Slingsby, are sent by Him to work for her good—you 
for her education and moral training, I for her health and physical well- 
being.” 

Maud was silent for some time, and the doctor did not break her 
reverie. Then she said : 

“ Doctor, you are a good man! Tell me what I must do.” 

“ Well, in the first place, you must make yourself as happy as possible, 
for you will have every luxury at your command, and I should think you 
are just the person suitable for Lilian ; her father is too indulgent, her 
aunt far too delicate, to compete with her, and the servants, of course, too 
ignorant and frivolous ; but I judge, from your physiognomy, that you 
can judiciously combine firmness with kindness, and will devote your 
whole attention to any duty which you undertake. In your hands I have 
great hopes of saving Lilian.” 

“Tell me,” asked Maud, “ does she inherit her mother’s insanity ?” 

** Doubtless ; but it is highly probable that the malady may lie dormant 
under peculiar training. But, were she to marry, I would not answer for 
the sanity of her children. Indeed, marriage is entirely out of the ques- 
tion with Lilian ; she must be educated, if possible, to consider such a 
contingency as an impossibility.” 

“And yet to be kept in utter ignorance of your reasons, doctor? 
Surely you are talking most inconsistently !” 

“ Guite true, Miss Slingsby; but the inconsistency is Mr. Trevanion’s, 
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not mine. Remember, I am speaking to you, not as I would do were 
Lilian my own child, but to the best of my ability under existing cir- 
cumstances. It is my firm opinion that, in spite of all our efforts to keep 
this secret, the child will discover it for herself sooner or later; for you 
will invariably find that, whenever there is any deceit or mystery in a 
household, all the members are more or less affected by it, and Lilian, 
child as she is, already feels this sense of oppression and curiosity. You 
feel it also, Miss Slingsby—I know you do.” 

“ Yes,” said Maud, sighing heavily, “I feel it already; but they are 
all so kind, so very good, that if I can be of any service to Lilian, indeed 
I will, to the utmost of my power.” 

* Bravely spoken, Miss Slingsby. I see you are the right woman for 
this arduous task, and you and I will be good friends and helpmates to 
poor Lilian. She has many beautiful traits in her character, and if we 
can succeed in subduing her temper, and quelling her wild fits of rage, 
all may be well.” 

“Then I will commence at once in earnest,” answered Maud; ‘so tell 
me, what shall I teach her, doctor ?” 

“ Our first duty,” replied the doctor, “ must be to attend to her health, 
in comparison with which study is a very secondary consideration. She 
must spend at least part of the day in the open air, and never omit taking 
a cold bath every morning. Don’t let her have any particular study, and 
avoid all religious discussion, for she is just the child to become excited, 
and ponder deeply if any doubts or scepticism should be talked of in her 

resence. In this country, where no religion is tolerated save that of tae 
Church of Rome, it is very difficult to bring up a child in Protestantism ; 
indeed, the best of us become far too lax and careless in our religious 
duties. I believe the Trevanions are the only family in the capital who 
continue to observe the ceremonies of the English Church, and I think 
you will find the Sundays here the most charming days in the whole 
week. Maurice Trevanion has most religiously followed the example and 
wishes of his excellent parents, and every Sunday he assembles all the 
English members of his family in the library, where he has a grand old 
organ, and he performs the morning and evening service in a manner 
which would be envied by many clergymen in England. Some years 
ago, during the lifetime of the former Mr. and Mrs. Trevanion, it was 
the custom of many English families to attend divine service in this 
house ; but after their death and that of Mrs. Maurice, the family have 
lived in such utter seclusion that the service has been confined entirely to 
the members of the household. Maurice tells me, however, that he 
intends again to receive all those who may wish to attend, which will be 
a great privilege to many ; for the English residents, having no place of 
worship whatever, too easily fall victims to the vices of the country, par- 
ticularly the one fatal vice which is the curse of the whole nation— 
namely, ‘ gambling ;’ and Sunday is the great day of the week for this most 
frightful and degrading pastime. At one time, when Maurice was in his 
very deepest misery, I feared that he too might frequent these haunts of 
evil from pure desperation; but I wronged him. He was too noble in 
heart for such degradation, and has ever been what you see him now—a 
thoroughly good man and most perfect gentleman.” 
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Maud made no reply ; she was wondering how any woman could so 
deceive him, or cause him sorrow. 
“ Do not think, however,” continued the doctor, “ that Maurice's cha- 





racter is a one.” 
“1 think he is as faultless‘as any human being can be,” answered 
Maud. 


“Well, perhaps so; but we have all some faults, you know, and 
obstinacy and pride have been the ruin of Maurice Trevanion. But for 
these, he would not now be the miserable man that he is; for he is 
miserable, Miss Slingsby. Neither you nor I can ever fathom the depths 
of agony he endures at times. It is true his wonderful vitality and 
natural cheerfulness often struggle through the misery which oppresses 
him, and on such occasions he is imexpressibly charming; in fact, in 
kindness of heart and refinement of feeling I never met his equal, and I 
know no man on the face of the earth more calculated to make a woman 
happy.” 

«How could his wife deceive him ?”’ murmured Maud. 

“ Ah! indeed you may well ask that question ; but women are strange 
creatures, most difficult to understand. And you must remember that she 
was insane, and a Mexican. But we are forgetting Lilian all this time.” 
And the doctor felt rather annoyed with himself, for he noticed Maud’s 
abstraction, and the earnest clasping of her little hands, and he felt that 
he was acting unwisely in thus engaging her sympathies so strongly for 
Maurice Trevanion. ‘ Do you draw or paint, Miss Slingsby ?’’ he in- 
quired, abruptly. 

“Yes; both. Why do you ask?” 

“‘ Because I shall feel very glad if you will teach Lilian to sketch from 
nature. Mexico abounds with the most beautiful scenery in the world, 
and you will see gorgeous sunsets and unrivalled scenic effects, which will 
fill you with astonishment and admiration. We will take you to our 
beautiful ‘Chapultepec,’ which is a pleasant twenty minutes’ walk from 
this house. To me, there is nothing so calculated to elevate and refine 
the mind as a close study and appreciation of the wondrous beauties of 
Chapultepec and its surrounding scenery. I spend hours there, nay 
days, if ever I can escape from my professional duties. It is just the 
place for Lilian, and if you can teach her to sketch she will possess a 
never-failing source of enjoyment. It will be better for her, also, than 
too much music, which f have remarked ‘excites her very much. If we 
can only keep her mind healthily employed, and teach her to rely upon 
her own resources instead of being dependent upon others for amuse- 
ment, I have every hope that we may avert this dreadful curse of 
insanity. You see she inherits such boundless, glowing health from her 
father’s side.” 

“ But you are surely forgetting Miss Trevanion’s delicacy!” inter- 
rupted Maud. 

‘“‘T forget Miss Trevanion ?” (and the doctor’s face flushed with the 
sudden mention of Kate’s name). “No, Miss Slingsby. I never forget 
her! But Miss Trevanion’s malady is purely accidental and local—it is 
one of those afflictions with which our heavenly Father sees fit at times 
to visit His children, to show them that every household must have some 
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trouble. I don’t think that Mr. and Mrs. Trevanion had ever known a 
real sorrow in their lives, until Kate’s birth; but her infirmity has 
nothing hereditary about it. I don’t know a finer race of men and 
women than the Trevanions anywhere. They can trace back their noble 
unstained pedigree for ages! Hence the terrible blow to Maurice, when 
he, the last of the Trevanions, discovered that his wife was a hopeless 
maniac; because, do ?_ not perceive, Miss Slingsby (I am speaking to 

ou frankly and freely in my medical capacity), that although we may 
ii Lilian sane, yet we oll not avert the threatened evil from her 
children, and it is surely better that the race of the Trevanions should die 
out altogether, than that Lilian should become the mother of a family of 
lunatics ?” 

“ Ah, yes! I see it all,” said Maud, in deep sorrow. “ Poor little 
Lilian! How true it is that the sins of the fathers are visited upon the 
children! Doctor,” she added, earnestly, “I see Lilian’s fate before me 
at a glance, and I will be her sister, friend, and comforter in her lonely 
maidenhood. But why should the race of the Trevanions die out? Mr. 
Trevanion may marry again—why should he not? He has youth, 
health, and eo he It is nine years since his wife’s death. Why should 
he devote his whole life to useless regrets for the past—for a misery 
which has been? Where is his faith, his hope, his manhood? Were I 
in his place, I would cast off this unavailing sorrow—I would go to Eng- 
land and choose a bride out of the good and noble of the land, and I 
would not let the name of Trevanion die away because I had been de- 
ceived by a treacherous Mexican !” 

“ Miss Slingsby,” said the doctor, “ you are a good woman—noble, 
honest, and true. You deserve a confidence which is not mine to give ; 
but this much I will tell you, and you must remember my words in years 
to come: it is as impossible for Mr. Trevanion to marry as it is for his 
daughter Lilian !”’ 

Maud Slingsby turned faint and cold. 

“What is it?’’ she thought; “there must be some dreadful curse 
hanging over this house. Oh! that I could escape! What am I to 
think or believe? Have I the courage to live in this atmosphere of 
mystery ?” 

‘ Dr. Butler read the thoughts in her eloquent face, and sincerely pitied 
er. 

“Miss Slingsby, my dear young friend, I fear my words have alarmed 
you needlessly. I have spoken plainly to you, more so, perhaps, than 
the occasion warranted, but it has been more with the prescience of future 
harm than of actual present danger. You will be very happy here, with 
luxuries and blessings round you, which few possess, and you have only 
to make Lilian Trevanion as good a woman as I feel sure you are your- 
self, and God's blessing will be upon you.” 

With a bright smile of kindness and friendship the doctor shook hands 
heartily with Maud, who returned thoughtfully to her own room. 

She remained there alone for many hours in prayer and meditation, 
and when she met the family at dinner, her brow was smooth, her heart 
calm and hopeful ; she had laid out a plan for her future conduct and for 


_—— and in pure earnest faith she determined her path of life and her 
uty. 
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“If my own actions are blameless,” she thought, “why should [ 
fear ? I have no right to pry into the secrets of Mr. Trevanion’s family, 
so I will go forth boldly to meet my fate, whatever it may be!” 

There were no allusions during dinner to Dr. Butler's visit. Kate 
looked pale and anxious; Maurice gay and moody by turns; Lilian 
lovely and joyous as usual. But when Lilian had left for the night, and 
the trio were assembled round the fire, with the curtains drawn, the 
lamps lighted, and the pine-logs crackling, Maud expected that the 
brother and sister would speak on the subject so near to their hearts ; 
but she waited in vain. Kate lay back on her pillows, her attitude full 
of weariness. Maurice gazed abstractedly into the fire, occasionall 
kicking the burning logs with his boots, causing Kate to start and look 
at him ; then her eyes wandered slowly round to Maud, who was atten- 
tively regarding her. There was an imploring look in Miss Trevanion’s 
face, a mute appeal, a wistful eagerness, which touched Maud’s heart, 
and she broke the silence by saying: 

‘*‘T have had a long interview with Dr. Butler this morning, who has 
told me much that is requisite for me to know, and much that has caused 
me deep sorrow and pain; but if I can by any means assuage your 
anxiety for Lilian, which must at times be almost op per we believe 
me that, by God's help, I will endeavour to do so—I will make her my 
earnest study, my constant care.” 

When Miss Slingsby’s voice broke the oppressive stillness, Mr. Tre- 
vanion roused himself with a start, and shook back his hair with a pecu- 
liarly proud motion, as if repelling any mention of Dr. Butler’s inter- 
ference ; but his eyes softened, oh, so tenderly! as the straightforward 

irl offered her help and sympathy; and the broken, husky accents of 
his voice told somewhat of his emotion as he answered her. 

“ Miss Slingsby, I felt the first time I saw you sitting helpless and 
miserable by the roadside, that you were a good woman—how good I 
am now beginning to know. There are no words which can express my 
appreciation and admiration of your unselfish conduct. I cannot utter 
any thanks, but my heart is full of them. If you can only make my 
child as pure and lovable in her womanhood as you are in your own, you 
will gratify my fondest wishes.” 

Unable perhaps to trust himself further, he left the room, and Kate’s 
soft loving tones murmured, 

“Come here to me, Miss Slingsby.” 

And Maud knelt by Miss Trevanion’s side. There were large glisten- 
ing tears in Kate’s eyes, but they were tears of thankfulness and joy. 
Throwing her beautiful arms round Maud’s neck, she whispered, 

“ ] know now that you are a blessing sent to us from God.” 


CHAPTER XIll. 
EL PASEO. 


Tux daily routine of lessons and studies was soon arranged, and Maud 
and Lilian became firm, fast friends. Miss Slingsby possessed the rare 
faculty of making all lessons appear an amusing pastime ; she was s0 
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earnest yet so playful, and her own mind was so richly stored with know- 
ledge, hat Li se learned from her intuitively. She was always kind, 
yet firm, conscientious, and consistent ; her moral control over her a 
was Under her influence, the violent fits of rage to whi e 
Tid hed formerly been subject gradually died away, and Lilian was now 
as much loved by all the household as she previously had been feared. 
Her wonderful beauty increased daily, until she was the admiration of 
every one in the city of Mexico. A fairer, brighter child never dazzled 
human eyes; and she always seemed unconscious of her own loveliness, 
which absence from vanity rendered her still more attractive. She was, 
in fact, that most beautiful thing in creation, a natural, truthful, inno- 
cent, yet lovely child. 

A short sketch of the manner in which Maud and her pupil passed 
their time may not be uninteresting. 

They arose at six after the “Desayuno,” and, generally accompanied 
by Mr. Trevanion, rode on horseback ia the “ Alameda” (public gardens) 
or surrounding country until eight, when in Mexico the sun blazes forth 
in all its power, and the inhabitants gladly retreat to the cool shades of 
their houses, remaining there until four in the afternoon. The hours 
from nine until twelve were spent in study. At twelve the books were 

ut away, and the —_ met together for breakfast. A Mexican break- 

is equivalent to an English luncheon on a very large scale, consisting 

of hot or cold meats, vegetables, fruit, game, salads, and light wines or 
chocolate. 

It is a very social meal, as it is the first time in the day when all the 
members of the family meet. After breakfast, Miss Slingsby and Lilian 
amused themselves with music, reading, drawing, walking in the shades 
of the garden, gathering flowers, bathing, or a “ siesta,” until it was 
time to dress for the ‘ Paseo.” 

“ The ‘ Paseo’* is the Hyde Park of Mexico. Here resort, about four 
in the afternoon, all the gay and fashionable of the city. Coaches built 
in the days of our great-grandfathers rumble along on their ponderous 
leathern springs, drawn by teams of sleek and handsome mules. Out of 
the quaint windows peep the lustrous eyes of the sejioritas, dressed in 
— white. The modern European carriages of the foreign ministers 

t; amongst them, conspicuous for correctness of turn-out, that of 
her Britannic Majesty’s representative. Horsemen curvet on their 
caballos de paseo (park horses); with saddles and bridles worth a Jew’s 
ransom, at all dressed ‘for the saddle,’ eschewing everything in the 
shape of ‘ tail’ to their coats; for on horseback the correct thing is the 
‘chaqueta,’ an embroidered jacket alive with buttons and bullion, The 
Mexican hat, and pantaloons open from the knee and garnished with 
silver buttons, and silver spurs of enormous size and weight, complete 
their costume. The horse-appointments are still more costly. The 
saddle} (the pommel and cantle of which are of solid silver) is embossed 
with the same metal in every part; the stirrups, covered by a flap of 





* This excellent account of the Paseo is taken from G. F. Ruxton’s “ Adven- 
in Mexico.” It was the same Paseo in 1862 as when Mr. Ruxton’s work 
was — in 1849, 
+ I have seen a Mexican saddle worth 20007. 
Jan.— VOL. CXXXYVI. NO. DXLI. 
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ornamented leather, and the massive bit, are of silver and frequently 
partly of gold; and the reins, Sn ay I Ene 2 ve SEIN 
are in le. 

up side 






similar sty After a turn or two in broad drive, the car- 
by side along the road, whence their fair inmates 
admire the passing dandies as they prance along on their well-trained 


But of all the handsome turn-outs that frequented the «“ Paseo,” there 
was nothing to equal that of Maurice Trevanion. He was very fond of 


‘ 
: 





less greys, which he drove himself in one of those long, roomy, open car- 
riages in which the English nobility love to luxuriate. He looked as no 
oue else lookedin Mexico ; such a thorough-bred perfect gentleman, a man 
who had never known vice, a man who had always lived and thought as 
man should who owns the title of being “the noblest work in God’s 
creation.” And although Mexican women are justly famed for their 
flashing eyes, beautiful figures, and perfect teeth, yet whoon the “ Paseo” 
could ever compete with the matchless loveliness of Kate and Lilian 
Trevanion? Even the powdered footmen, sitting with their arms folded, 
as footmen love to do, appeared supremely conscious of their own supe- 
riority, and looked down with an air of exquisite superciliousness ou the 
gaping crowds who followed them. “ Mira, mira que hombres tan 
jovenes con pelo tan blanco” (Look, look at those men so young with 
white hair) ; and “ Jeames,” hearing these remarks, looked at “‘ Chawles,” 
and smiled a heavenly smile of beautiful resignation. Two hours on the 
*‘ Paseo,”’ then Trevanion turns his horses’ heads and drives home to 
dinner. Let us linger for a moment in this lovely drive from Mexico to 
Tacubaya, for, on whichever side you gaze, the eye reposes on the most 
beautiful and picturesque scenery. Towering far up to the heavens rise 
the enormous mountains of Popocatepetl and Ixtaccihuatl, covered with 
eternal snow, and the lower range, which surrounds the valley, dotted 
here and there with peaceful villages and hamlets reposing on their 
slopes, some of which are hidden in mist and storm, others lighted up 
by the rays of the sun, which lingers round them lovingly. Before 
us is the handsome village of Tacubaya, full of splendid houses and 
gentlemen’s seats, surrounded by extensive parks and highly cultivated 
gardens; and still beyond, on the summit.of an abrupt rock, clothed with 
thick groves of gigantic cypress and ash trees, there rests in peaceful 
grandeur the castle of Chapultepec. 

The artistic eye of Maud Slingsby perfectly revelled in this beautiful 
scenery ; she was never tired of it. Every day she discovered some new 
charm, and for the first few months of her sojourn in Mexico she was 
ry happy. She had become a favoured inmate of the household. 

iss ‘Trevanion trusted in her implicitly, and left everything to her 
guidance, Lilian loved her with all the affection of her demonstrative 
nature, and all the servants sought to gratify her slightest wish, for she 
had ever a bright smile and a kind word for them, having quickly ac- 
quired the Spanish language, which she spoke fluently and weil. 

And Mr. Trevamion? How did he regard the noble girl, who had 
worked such wonders for his child? It was hard to say, for he schooled 
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his feelings so well that Maud, far from suspecting the truth, often felt 
hurt that he should treat her with sach cold reserve. It is true he was 
ever courteous and kind. When could Maurice Trevanion be otherwise? 
But his charming words of pleasantry became more and more rare and 
fitful. Maud remarked this change in his manner, and doubtless felt it 
acutely; but in every other respect her life was such a happy one that 
she endeavoured to reconcile herself to the grave, distant demeanour 
which Mr. Trevanion thought proper to assume, remembering also that 
he had previously warned her never to be astonished with his variable 
disposition. He spent much of his time alone in the library, and often 
sent Richards to accompany Maud and Lilian in their morning rides. 
He looked careworn, wearied, listless, as if some hidden cankering 
care had eaten into his very life-blood, and was destroying him slowly, 
surely. 

He was a very dangerous study for Maud. She tried bravely to banish 
him from her thoughts, but her efforts were unavailing. She felt, too, 
that he avoided her—studiously avoided her. If by chance she entered 
a room where he was playing with Lilian, he would in a few moments 
tise and leave it. If they met in the garden, and Lilian said, “Oh, 

come and take a walk with us,” he invariably declined. If Miss 

ion mentioned any pretty duets or trios which they might learn, 

there was always some excuse ready. In fact, this avoidance became so 
marked, that Maud often pleaded a bad headache or fatigue, and retired 
to her own room after dinner. About this time also, Maud became 
conscious that she had most unwittingly made an enemy of the 
woman Dolores, who appeared to regard her with intense dislike, almost 


Dolores never dared to speak openly to Miss Slingsby, but hovered 
near her apartments continually, and flashed her cruel black eyes upon 
Maud in a threatening and insolent manner whenever they met. Still, 
as Dolores never spoke, there was no positive ground for complaint; but 
there arose in Maud’s heart a vague shadowy fear, a presentiment of 
trouble, an oppression which she could not shake off, an atmosphere of 
mystery and of wrong, a secret dread, a longing to escape from some great 
evil. And still her fears were so unsubstantial, everything around her 
was so beautiful and peaceful, that she felt angry with herself for her 
nervousness, calling herself ungrateful and wicked for her foolish imagi- 
nings. And in the midst of her perplexity a real trouble came, banish- 
ing for the time her fears and presentiments—namely, the sudden and 
alarming illness of Lilian Trevanion. 
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EGYPT: AND A VOYAGE FROM SEA TO SEA THROUGH THE 
ISTHMUS OF SUEZ.* 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL R. H. MILES. 


I. 


I RECOLLECT perfectly well when stationed at Futtehgurh, on the 

Ganges, in the year 1833, paying particular attention to the late Mr. 
Waghorn’s indefatigable perseverance to endeavour to open an overland 
route to India by the way of the Red Sea, as well as my having contri- 
buted an article to an Indian newspaper, in which I denounced one of 
that most ardent pioneer’s exertions to effect a speedy communication be- 
tween England and India by steamers, vid the Cape of Good Hope, asa 
fruitless and a “‘ wild-goose chase.” 
. The Red Sea route took my fancy, and led me to advocate at the 
mess-table of my own regiment, in the above-named year, the advisa- 
bility, as well as the necessity, of a junction of the Mediterranean and 
the Red Seas by means of a ship canal, and I eagerly looked forward to 
the day when either England or France, or both countries together, or, 
indeed, several of the European powers in friendly conjunction, should 
carry out so grand a project for the benefit not only of the countries in 
the far East, but of the Europeans who resided in those distant lands. 

I recal to mind, also, what great opposition there was on the part of 
the late East India Company to Mr. Waghorn’s scheme, and that, with 
the view of causing the Red Sea route to fail, another line to India was 
— and put forward by a party at the India House—vid the 

uphrates—with the sole object of deterring parties from forwarding 
Mr. Waghorn’s plan, and making it appear to the English public that 
the Euphrates line would prove the best as well as the most feasible. 

Years and years have since elapsed, and whentI first visited Cairo in 
the month of February, 1845, on my way to the first cataracts of the 
Nile and to Philz, scarcely anything was heard or mentioned of the junc- 
tion of the two seas by means of a maritime canal through the Isthmus 
of Suez. When, however, I paid a second visit to Cairo in December, 
1847, I did hear a slight “ buzzing” about the feasibility of a maritime 
canal, and hopes were expressed that such an undertaking would be 
carried out, and the theory of a communication, by means of a canal, 
between the Mediterranean and the Red Sea brought to a practical issue; 
but it was only in the month of December, 1856, that I heard, during 
my third visit to Cairo, that the Suez Canal scheme gave fair promise to 
become a reality. To ascertain the truth of these flying reports, I ad- 
dressed onc of the French civil engineers, who was dining at the table 
d’héte at the Hotel d’Orient, in the above-named city, if it was true that 
surveys of the Isthmus had really been made, and if so, when the works 
would be commenced upon, and he very good-humouredly, but with a 


formal politeness, replied by informing me all the necessary surveys of 


the line of the maritime canal had been made, and that the works would 
be commenced as soon as my government would give them permission 
(quand votre gouvernement nous permettra). 

Having for several years entertained a very warm interest in the suc- 


* All rights reserved. 
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cessful carrying out of so splendid a project as the union of the two seas, 
I felt, as a citizen of the world, very anxious to witness the commence- 
ment, as well as the completion, of the ship canal, and I could not help 
indignantly re lying, “* Comment, monsieur, faut-il demander la permis- 
sion del Angleterre? La France n’a pas besoin; il faut que le canal 
se fasse & tout prix—méme @ la pointe de la baionnette.” With that 
observation the subject dropped. 

Since that year, however, the “ buzzing” in one’s ears of the actual 
commencement of cutting a canal became louder and louder, until the 
newspapers began to make frequent allusions to the project; but the 
grand idea of Monsieur de Lesseps was generally denounced in England 
as a gross fraud on the public, and that it was, moreover, merely a blind 
to hoodwink the English people, whilst this “artful and intriguing” poli- 
tician should gradually introduce French workmen and disbanded soldiers 
into the country, as a stepping-stone to its future conquest and annexation 
to the French empire ! 

I had perused extracts from Stephenson’s report with attention, and 
was both pained and grieved to see therefrom that that highly talented 
civil engineer had taken such an unfavourable view of Monsieur de 
Lesseps’s grand scheme, and had pronounced the projected canal to be 
simply a lamentable waste of money, without any possibility of any fruit- 
ful advantage as the result, inasmuch as the Suez Canal, even were it 
once made, would be always filling up with the sands of the Desert. 

I had, also, read Mr. Hawkshaw’s report on the Suez Canal question, 
and of the two I certainly preferred the view which the latter took of the 
subject as being the most reasonable one, as well as the most enlightened, 
and which, no doubt, received a great impulse from the fact of his having 
visited the ground, and gone over, by a personal inspection, the whole 
line of the intended maritime canal, which unfortunately, so I was in- 
formed, his scientific and highly intelligent predecessor did not do. 

On my arrival at Malta the beginning of March, 1862, from Tunis, I 
took the opportunity of inquiring of some of the Indian officers who had 
just passed through Egypt, on their way to England, and whom I had 

nown in India, if they could give me any account of what was actually 
going on in that country in regard to the Suez Canal, and if the “ thing” 
really been commenced, did it progress ?—for I had heard such contra- 
dictory statements on this most interesting subject, that I knew not what 
to credit, some persons affirming the canal would be open in the course 
of two years, whilst others persisted it had no beginning! 

My questions, I regret to say, did not procure for me the replies as 
satisfactory as I could have wished, for my brother-Indians derived their 
sole information from dragomen and donkey-boys, the latter condescend- 
ing to pronounce the whole affair a failure, and even pooh-poohed all 
idea of a maritime canal ever being realised ! 

As I could not obtain any better or more trustworthy information 
during my stay of four weeks in Malta, I made an inward resolve to pro- 
ceed to Egypt, and ascertain the facts and the merits of the whole case 
by a personal visit to the works, viewing them on the spot in detail, and 
by so doing bring to bear a clear insight into the whole proceeding; but 
to fulfil this determination, I considered it, for several reasons, advisable 
to defer my visit until the said works, if actually commenced, should have 
made, at least, some little progress. 
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I need scarcely state how deeply pained and grieved I felt to find that 
this question of the Suez Canal should have engendered such ill will, bad 
feeling, and such bitter rancune between the people of England and 
France,* and I sineerely trust this account, which 1 am now writing on 
the spot, will tend im a very great measure to do away with such unplea- 
sant feelings, and dispel the gross ignorance and the one-sided views 
which so strongly prevail in England on this Suez Canal affair. 

It cannot possibly strengthen the entente cordiale, which so fortunately 
and so happily still prevails betwixt the two most powerful and most en- 
lightened nations in the world, to hear and to read in England that the 
cutting through of the Isthmus of Suez was a “rascally swindle,” an 
‘infernal fraud,” and a “ political scheme,” by means of which the 
French government, through its agent, Monsieur de Lesseps, was to 
convert the land of Egypt into a French colony, and eventually into a 
French possession. Now, from what I have but very lately witnessed, 
“what mine eyes have beheld, and not another’s” (Job xix. 27), I do 
not hesitate to reply, “ Rien de cela !”” 

Leaving Malta on board of that splendid screw-steamer the Ceylon, 
belonging to the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company— 
a company widely and most deservedly celebrated for its magnificent fleet 
of the firest passenger steam-ships in the known world—and having 
made voyages on board of those fine vessels belonging to the French 
‘‘ Messageries Impériales’’ as well as on those of the “ Austrian Lloyds,” 
on board of Spanish, and also on those of the various Italian companies, 
I may be allowed to give an opinion on the subject—leaving Malta, I 
repeat, the latter end of November, 1864, we reached Alexandria, after a 
remarkably pleasant, smooth, and delightful passage of three days and 
four hours. 

I have travelled a great deal, and made voyages on board of no less 
than one hundred and odd different passenger-ships and steamers ; I have 
** doubled” the Cape of Good Hope, to and fro, no less than eleven different 
times; but there are few pleasures m this world, that ] know of, that equal 
a voyage in the Mediterranean, either from Gibraltar or from Marseilles 
to Alexandria, or even from Southampton all the way on to India and 
China, on board of one of the P. and O. steamers, durimg the cool season. 
It is the most luxurious, the most comfortable, and delightful modes of 
travelling 1 am acquainted with. These magnificent passenger-ships are 
so well found in everything appertaining to a nautical life—such perfect 
regularity, such remarkable cleanliness, and such order reigns on board ; 
such lovely weather, too, with a daily clear blue sky, and the deep 
prussian-blue colour of the sea, in conjunction with the mild, delicious 
nights, enlivened and enlightened as they are by myriads of brightly- 
shining stars, cannot fail to render such travelling very seductive. I 
never see one of these fine ships without my whole soul longing and 
yearning to go and take my ticket and become a “ fellow-passenger.”’ 
But alas! we are not all of us “ born to fortune’s favours,” and “’tis my 
poverty, and not my will,” that consents (in the words of our great bard’s 
Apothecary ) to deprive me of so enviable and agreeable a mode of spending 
a few months annually, if only for health’s sake. 





* Or, to put it more forcibly and more truly, between the Palmerston Whig 
Ministry and the French people. 
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On our disembarking at Alexandria we noticed that very heavy raiu 
had but lately fallen, for the landing-place, and the roads and lanes that 
led therefrom on to the “ grande place,” or public square, where the best 
hotels are situated, were above ankle deep in mud of the most abominable 
and filthy kind. What, however, struck me most forcibly was the very 
crowded state of the harbour, large screw as well as paddle mercantile 
steamers predominating. Most of these fine vessels belonged to Liver- 
pool, and they were all being loaded with cargoes of cotton, large bales 
of which were even stowed and piled up high on their decks. Nothing, 
however, should ever induce me to proceed, as a passenger, on board of a 
cotton-laden steamer, as in the event of bad weather, or a fire breaking 
out, either in the bales of cotton, or in the hold, or down in the engine- 
room, or indeed elsewhere, it would be impossible to walk along the 
decks, or to work the ship properly, in case of such danger or alarm ; and 
with a heavy sea on, a fire raging, ora leak gaining on the vessel, all esca 
from either burning or drowning would be next to a miracle indeed ! 

The quays around the grand harbour were piled and choked up with 
countless bales of cotton, ready for exportation; in addition to which 
were enormous heaps and huge masses of English and foreign machinery, 
in the shape of steam-engines, steam-ploughs, steam cotton-gins, &c., 
either piled up or thrown about in the most confused disorder. The 
greater portion of this machinery, I was informed, had been lying here 
for months, for want of hands to have it removed away. Certainly no- 
where else could such a wilderness of the best and newest as well as ex- 
pensive machinery—some in their huge wooden cases, in which the same 
had been carefully packed in England, but now all battered, bruised, and 
smashed to atoms, and lying and kicking about the ground—be witnessed ! 
A young English civil engineer, who had been sent out from England 
to superintend the setting up and the adjusting of some cotton-gims, was 
in a most desponding state on discovering, after several weeks’ constant 
search for the missing machinery, that the articles he wanted were at the 
very bottom of several tons weight of other gins, and steam-engines, and 
steam machinery and ploughs! He had been upwards of two months 
awaiting his turn, at Alexandria, to extract his own particular “ parcel” 
from amongst the iron-encumbered débris all around; and he informed 
me that the quays and landing-places, near the custom-house, presented 
& picture of the most awful chaos. 

There were a few things that attracted my notice shortly after my 
landing at Alexandria. First, the high rate of charges for everything ; 
nor were the landlords of the hotels forgetful to go with the current, for 
they had raised their charges to twenty francs a day for board and 
lodging, both of a very mediocre kind—equivalent, at best, to a second- 
rate hotel in Europe. 

In the month of February, 1845, I put up at the same hotel as I had 
done on the present occasion. In those good old days, when the land of 
Egypt was governed by old Mahomed Ali, whose equal and whose like 
the country will never see again, the charge was eight frances a day for 
board and lodging, inclusive of a bottle of vin ordinaire at the table 
Phote breakfast a la fourchette, and of a bottle also at the table d’hdte 
dinner at six o’clock. Now all wines are extra, and the vin ordinaire, 
decorated with a fine label, costs four francs the bottle. Egypt has 
changed for the worse. Even the dragomen ask fifteen pounds a month 
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for their services, where formerly but six pounds were paid. Donkeys 
had gone up—I mean the day’s hire—from one to four shillings, and the 
hire of horses from five francs to twenty francs a day! Clothes have 
become very dear, and the waiter at the hotel solicited of me a pair of old 
or cast-off trousers, as he told me he could not afford to pay sixty francs 
for a pair of pantaloons. This was at Cairo. But the same request was 
repeated at the new town of Ismailiya, in the Desert, by another waiter, 

Tobacco had likewise greatly increased in price owing to the present 
Pacha’s having imposed the heavy duty of seventy-five per cent. thereon 
—as four different tobacconists informed me. Amongst the many other 
subjects which struck me, was the great number of very good four-wheel 
carriages which were plying about for hire. These vehicles had very 
good horses, mostly, and were driven by Arab or Egyptian coachmen, 
Twenty years ago, and even much later, such a thing existed not at 
Alexandria. Then, again, the enormous increase to the population— 
European as well as indigenous, the latter especially. The public square, 
as well as all the streets and thoroughfares, absolutely swarmed with a 
set of fellows, natives of the country, who were too lazy to work except 
on such extortionate terms for one day’s labour as would serve to keep 
them the remainder of the week in the far niente state of idleness, and 
so enable them to practise that life of ease which they so much covet and 
affect. I was also struck by the enormous increase of the Greek and 
Italian coffee-houses, as well as guinguettes, restaurations, and cafés 
chantants, which had scarcely any existence at the period of my first 
visit ; neither were my eyes blind to the very great and everywhere 
visible wealth that has, since the American war, flowed into and inun- 
dated the land of Egypt in general, and Alexandria in particular. At. 
present, the one great, and indeed sole article of export is cotton—the 
cry is cotton, cotton, from the east to the west, all over and all through 
Lower Egypt, where the soil is particularly well adapted to the production 
of that staple. 

Land is everywhere inquired after, sought for, and immediately put 
into requisition for cotton-planting—coton et preterea nihil! Talking 
of, or rather writing on, cotton, I recollect having made, in October last, 
the personal acquaintance, at Messina, of an Egyptian employé, at the 
hotel we happened to be both staying at, and of his having informed me, 
amongst other matters in connexion with Egypt, of the enormous in- 
crease in the land under cultivation with cotton, and of the great demand 
for land whereon to grow that plant; that he himself had disposed of 
his own cotton produce for the sum of fifteen hundred pounds sterling 
last year, while this year he had been tempted by the large and almost 
fabulous offer of seven thousand sovereigns—or guineas, as they are called 
in Egypt—to dispose of his cotton-plantation, which, when he first came 
to Alexandria, some four-and-thirty years ago, he purchased at a mere 
nominal sum, and which was situated not far from that city, and near to 
the Mahmoudéh Canal. The piece, or plot of land, was by no means 
large—indeed, from the Egyptian’s description, it was the very reverse— 
but as I made no note of it at the time, I have forgotten the size thereof, 
although he stated it to me. As one consequence of the flow of money 
that has poured into the country, one sees at every step the dragomen, 
and the Arabs, as well as the Egyptians, now-a-days, finely clothed in 
gay attire, and their wives in silks. Wages have gone up to a figure 
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never before witnessed in Egypt, and the multitude are investing their 
savings” in gold and silver watches, and chains and ornaments of the 
game precious metals. I never before beheld such a profusion of the 
above-named valuable articles on the breasts of the Egyptians, and I 
could not help remarking at Alexandria as well as at Cairo, and after- 
wards during our voyage or “‘ promenade” through the Isthmus of Suez, 
that the Egyptians had at last got their revanche; for, whereas they 
had been “spoiled” by the Jews in former times (Exodus xii. 36), it was 
now the Christians, who were sojourners in the land, who were getting 
“ despoiled’’ by the people of Egypt. : 

Lastly, the great increase in the number of pariah dogs, which kept 
up such an incessant barking, and growling, and howling all night long, 
that sleep was next to impossible. This noise was aggravated by the 
yells and demoniac cries of the Cavasses, or night-watchmen going their 
rounds. I was informed that Alexandria was no longer the same secure 
place it was when Mahomed Ali was alive and ruled, for that murders, 
assassinations, and robberies were of frequent occurrence. Let us now 
proceed to Cairo—and as I am not writing a guide-book, I do not stop 
to point out what is to be seen, or, in the language of the day, ‘“‘ done’’ 
at Alexandria. 

Arriving in the harbour on the Saturday afternoon, I rested the Sab- 
bath-day there. The soft sandstone walls of the English church, built 
somewhat in the Byzantine style, I observed with a feeling of painful 
regret were crumbling away. In appearance, these stones resembled 
those we see at Malta, which are ever wasting and crumbling away.* 

There are three trains daily to Cairo; the first, equivalent to our own 
parliamentary one, leaves at six a.M.; the second, at eight a.m.; and 
the third, at four p.a. The two last are called express ones, but it is a 
sad misnomer, for the second one takes six hours and a half, and the third 
is supposed to take the same period of time, but which is only nominal, 
for in the course of the first week that I was at Cairo, this train, due at 
10.30 at night, only came in, on two occasions at two A.M., and on the 
third occasion at three a.m.; and I learned this state of things was by no 
means an unusual occurrence, and may be considered as the rule and not 
the exception. The shameful manner in which the Egyptian railways 
are managed and conducted is a great and a crying scandal to the progress 
of the day, and is the opprobrium of the government of the country. 
No exposure, of course, can be made of this state of things by the native 
press of the country, and I have heard that one of the European news- 
papers had been invited by a weighty requestt not to write against the 
failings and short-comings of the government in any way. Such being 
the case, matters are not likely soon to mend. A fearful collision, or a 
frightful smash, or the break-up of the single line of rail on either of the 
two main lines of railway communication, may possibly bring about a 
radical change in the railway administration, which is at present con- 
ducted by Turks and Egyptians, with a few Italians as clerks and ticket- 
furnishers. The entire railway system ought to be in the hands of a 








Mas Since this was written I have been informed the stones were brought from 
ta. . 

+ One of these newspapers is known to have received a fee of one thousand 
a sterling to write and publish nothing against the Egyptian government. 
18 was vouched for to me. 
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European company, who would conduct it with safety, and with larger 
profits than are at present obtained. Such a change is urgently needed 
if only for common decency, order, and regularity, to say nothing of 
punctuality and cleanliness, as well as affordmg the unspeakable advan- 
tages of a strict supervision over all the various departments in connexion 
therewith. 

I was informed it was no tnusual occurrence for persons, especially 
Italians, Greeks, and other European habitués of the country, to travel 
along the line free of charge, which was managed by either a douceur 
to tle porter, or showing a previous day’s ticket which had not been 
given up at the time, the facilities for eluding which are frequent, while 
les bonnes chances afford the ‘‘ knowing ones” an opportunity as well as 
convenient occasions to pretend they have lost their tickets on the road ; 
and by making, apparently, great and earnest attempts (all feigned, of 
course), by fumbling away in all their pockets, pretending to search for 
it all the while, or in feeling for the “illusory” ecard on the floor of the 
carriage, the Egyptian railway official is generally satisfied, and goes 
away to collect the tickets from the remaining carriages. This last fact 
I witnessed. First-class passengers pay thirty-two francs, or about 
twenty-five shillings English money, from Alexandria to Cairo, but are 
allowed only eighty pounds weight of baggage free ; the rest was charged 
for, and as I had one hundred and eighty pounds weight (so they said), 
I was charged forty-two Egyptian piastres, or eleven francs, on the even 
hundred pounds extra. 

I will not fatigue the reader by describing the line of road or the 
country we passed over, save in three very important particulars only 
—viz. the marshy country we went through; the cultivation and crops ; 
and, lastly, the question of the single line of rail. As I have.before ob- 
served, owimg to the late heavy rain that had fallen, Alexandria was deep 
in mud, and, outside the city, the Lake Meariotis had extended itself so 
widely as to resemble an enormous inland lake, whose waters approached 
close to the line of rail; and where these had receded, or had dried up in 
part, they had left a muddy and slimy surface, the effluvia from which was 
not of the most agreeable odour, and which tended to render Alexandria so 
unhealthy acity. When | last passed over the ground (on my return from 
India in September, 1859), I scarcely saw a cotton-plant ; now, however, 
all was changed, and where formerly nothing but grain crops, Indian 
corn and vegetables, as well as seed-plants, were cultivated, it was almost 
all cotton shrubs and plants. Where, eight and ten years ago, the single 
line of rail answered the purposes for which it was laid down (although 
even in those days, I can recollect, there was a cry, and that by no means 
a faint one, for a double line of rail), now it is become absolutely urgent, 
nay, most imperative, on the part of the European powers to forward a 
joint note to the present Viceroy of Egypt insisting on a second line of 
rails beng immediately laid down, to prevent both disaster and a tempo- 
rary stoppage of the lme. This last affair is a very serious matter. As I 
have previously observed, the management is entirely under the Egyptian 
government, and its duties carried on by Turks, Egyptians, and Arabs, 
with a small sprinkling of Christians, as clerks or under-strappers, and 
with the view of their acting as interpreters to the different travellers 
from the various countries of the world who were not conversant with the 
Arabic language—the language, in fact, of the country. 
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The day we passed along this single line—which was doubled, of course, 
at the different stations, so as to allow of two opposite trains meeting and 
proceeding on their respective journeys up and down—we were frequentl 
delayed at these spots to allow the long lines of tracks, heavily laden with 
enormous bales of eotton—which were said to belong all to the Pasha— 
to leave the line clear for our train to proceed. The whole line of rail 
seemed to be encumbered with bales of cotton, partly lying on the road- 
side, and partly piled up in waggons and trucks, covered and uncovered , 
ready to be conveyed down to Alexandria for shipment, as soon as it 
was possible to expedite it on its destination. 

The stations we passed on our road, and at which we stopped, were 
first the Egyptian town of Damanhour, which seemed to be almost shut 
out from view from the quantity and size of the bales of cotton piled 
on high, one above the other, while a long train of trucks, piled high 
with the same article, which stood on the second line of rail, shut out 
from view the other portion of the town. We crossed the Rosetta 
branch of the Nile by a handsome railway-bridge, to a station called 
Kafir-zeid, which stands near the river, and at which are refreshment- 
rooms, considered to be the best in Egypt, and at which the “up” as 
well as the “‘down”’ trains both meet, and stop for half an hour (gene- 
rally three-quarters of an hour) to discuss a plentiful déjetiner a@ la 
fourchette, the regulated charge for which, for the last several years past, 
has been five shillings, without wines or beer. Continuing our route, 
we reached another large Egyptian town, called Tanta, which we found 
surrounded and blocked up by a cotton plethora; and crossing the 
Damietta branch of the Nile over a second very handsome railway-bridge, 
we reached our fourth and last station, called Benha, likewise an Egyptian 
town, and, like the three former places, blocked up by countless bales of 
cotton. I should not omit to state that, at all these places, there were 
newly-erected buildings fitted up with gins, worked by steam-power, to 
cleanse the cotton from the pods therein, as well as several newly-built 
houses for the residence of the European superintendents and their 
families, which, being constructed and painted after our European models, 
presented a gay and cheerful contrast to the mud and sunburnt bricks 
of the native habitations. Close to Benha is the site of the ancient city 
of Athribis, now but one mass of crumbling ruins, or rather a huge 
mound of black earth—the ancient Athor. From Benha there is a 
smgle line of rail which leads to a small town, rapidly increasing, how- 
ever, in size, as well as in importance, as a great cotton mart, called 
Zag-a-zig, the soil of which, as well as that of Tanta, produces the best 
cotton in all Egypt; aud at half-past two p.m. we arrived at Cairo. 

The entire country along which we passed was one huge cotton-field, 
and a finer soil for the production of that staple which is im such uni- 
versal demand in every country throughout the known world, away 
from the banks of the Mississippi, I suppose, cannot be found. I have 
travelled through the greater portion of the country of Bundlekund, as 
well as throughout the province of Malwa, and also along the valley of 
the Nerbudda, in India, countries noted and celebrated for its luxuriant 
cotton-fields; but the soil of Lower Egypt, together with its superior 
climate, is a far preferable field for cotton-production to that of India. 

_ We are now at Cairo—but how changed, how altered, and how very 
different is the aspect of things in general to what they appeared in 
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1845! The crowds of people, European as well as indigéne, were more 
than trebled. They seemed as “ grasshoppers for multitude” (Judges vii. 
12). Then, again, the numerous and well-appointed carriages which 
were plying for hire, together with the thousands of donkeys, gave evi- 
dent signs of the enormous increase of the population, as well as of the 
great progress that had been made within the period of the last twenty 

ears. The carriages, especiaily, were quite a novel feature, and were 
really very well constructed, and handsomely as well as very tastefully— 
in most instances, I should say, luxuriously—got up to please the eye, 
the greater number of which, certainly the handsomest ones, were im- 
ported from Lyons, Marseilles, Trieste, and some from Italy. 

The fine large open space of ground which is reached shortly after 
leaving the railway-station, and called the Esbékiéh, was entirely 
changed in outward appearance, but, I regret to say, for the worse, in- 
asmuch as its centre and western portions had degenerated into a common 
“cloaca,” whilst its eastern and northern sides were occupied by one- 
storied coffee-houses, constructed of boards painted, to hide, in some 
measure, their deformity and vulgarity, whose chief attractions were 
billiard-tables and music. In one of these café chantants I counted one 
afternoon, at six o’clock, no less than six billiard-tables in full play, and 
I noticed an improvised orchestra of a dozen musicians, one half of whom, 
seated facing the male performers, were women and young girls, dressed 
as such, but in reality Italian eunuchs ; one of these women was playing 
the harp, whilst the others were playing on the violin—the whole scene 
presented a curious contrast to the Esbékiéh of former days. 

Outside of these cafés, the best of which bore the sign of the Café des 
Délices, were small tables and chairs, placed some al fresco, and others 
under an open trellis-work, or under the shading branches of the trees 
(chiefly acacias, with a few, however, of another kind, called sont in 
Arabic and baubool in India, and by botanists Mimosa nilotica), which 
seemed to be occupied all the livelong day by loungers, idlers, and others 
of the far niente stamp until dusk, when the cold air drove them inside. 
The worst and most reprehensible feature of these cafés chantants was, 
that in the inner rooms were roulette-tables, at which many young men, 
who had either come to Cairo to seek their fortunes in the “land of 
Egypt,” or who had obtained employment as clerks, soon lost the little 
money they possessed. The people who frequented them, however, 

utting aside the strangers who were on a visit to Cairo, and who just 
ooked in, as it were, en passant to see what was going on at these places, 
were of a very questionable character. All were outwardly, more or less, 
well dressed, but I am afraid from what I heard, and judging from their 
‘“‘outward mien,” their “inward man” would not bear any very close 
scrutiny. Indeed, it was even whispered abroad that most of the persons 
who haunted those “ plague-spots” of Cairo were nothing better than 
chevaliers d’industrie, a few of whom had had even the crimes of murder, 
assassination, and robbery on their consciences. 

I was not in the least astonished at this piece of information, after 
having been told, by a party in whom I could place confidence, that the 
head of the — at Alexandria had written to Cairo to say no less than 
sixteen hundred villains and scoundrels, the scum of the different nations 
in Europe, had within a certain late period landed at Alexandria, of whom 
six hundred had proceeded up to Cairo to exploiter the good people in 
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that city; that amongst their number were known to be bandits, murderers, 
and robbers. It is not difficult to guess from what part of Italy most of 
these villains came. . 

It was commonly reported that the Viceroy of Egypt had expressed his 
determination to put down these haunts of vice and villany combined, but 
that he had been, and was still, continually thwarted in carrying out his 
good intentions by the representations of one of the consuls, who claimed 
the owners and proprietors of these gambling-booths and wooden tenements 
as the subjects of his august master, and that they must be protected in 
their “ rights” and in their “ business” as a means of gaining an honest live- 
lihood! Having heard this from the Cairo residents, and not from any 
English persons or from any common source, I could only accept it as being 
an approximation, at all events, to fact; but I give it, as French editors do 
any news which they individually cannot vouch for, sous toute reserve. 

Murders, assassinations, and robberies with violence to the person, were 
talked of as things of not unfrequent occurrence at Cairo as well as at 
Alexandria, when, should the native police succeed in arresting the 
culprits, their respective consuls invariably claimed them as their subjects, 
and so the ends of justice were defeated. Shortly before my arrival at 
Cairo, a young Greek clerk, or employé, was assassinated in crossing the 
Esbekiéh one night after leaving one of these cafés chantants, His murder 
produced a great sensation in the place, for he was a young man of an 
amiable disposition and of inoffensive manners, His murderer, a brother 
Greek, was pursued, and would have escaped, but for his having ran into 
a narrow lane, where he was met by a cavass, or Egyptian policeman, who, 
on hearing the cries of “ Stop the assassin!” barred his progress until his 
pursuers came up, when he was taken off to gaol and lodged therein. The 
next morning a Greek, well dressed, and a supposed confederate of the 
murderer, called on the consul, and informed him that, if the prisoner was 
not let out of gaol, he himself (the consul) would, in all probability, be 
assassinated. The consul took the hint, and lost no time in claiming his 
royal master’s subject. And so another murderer walked forth out of 
prison unpunished. I should not have mentioned this circumstance, but 
for its having been related to me as a fact.* 

This was truly a most lamentable state of affairs, and I could only 
deeply and sincerely regret that the stern and vigorous rule of Mahomed 
Ali was no longer in vogue in the “ land of Egypt.” 

The prices of all things, more especially food and house-rent, had gone 
up in a fearful ratio. On each of my previous visits to Cairo, the 
expenses of living at the French hotel was eight francs per diem only, 
including vin ordinatre at breakfast and dinner; the charge for board and 
lodging at the English hotel, without wine, was ten shillings. Now, 
however, each hotel charges twenty francs a day, without wine, while the 
“vin de Médoc” (ordinaire) costs five francs per bottle. Washing is 
charged for at the rate of three shillings a dozen, even for the smallest 
articles, such as socks and collars. It may very easily be imagined how 
extremely difficult it is for European families who have been long resident 
in Cairo to make both ends meet, especially those who have no way of 
increasing their incomes. 





* The foreign consuls of the secondary European states may be said, without 
& metaphor, to carry, in Cairo, their lives in their hands. 
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A visit to the Pyramids cannot now be done under sixteen shillings, 
whereas in former years eight to ten shillings was sufficient. A party of 
four Englishmen, who had cut down the dragoman’s estimate of the 
charges to the lowest scale previous to engaging his services, found they 
could not accomplish it for less than the above-named sum, which was as 


follows : 


A carriage and pair to convey them to Old Cairo, about 
three miles distant, where their donkeys awaited them 
to cross the Nile in the ferry-boat, all together . 10 francs. 
The same, to return and fetch them, on their arrival at Old 
Cairo, after the fatigues of the day 3 10 ,, 
Hire of the six donkeys, inclusive of the one for the dra- 
man, and one for the provisions for the day’s lunch . 30 ,, 
The ferry-boat across the Nile to erent one franc a 
person. ; ; - 
The same returning 2 
Fees to the sheik of the Bedouin tribe at the Pyramids, 
for furnishing three Arabs to assist each traveller to 
ascend them, five francs for each of the four gentlemen 20 ,, 


Total . ; . 80 francs. 


which, divided by four, gives for each person twenty francs, or sixteen 
shillings each. 

No person who visits Cairo for the first time should forego visiting the 
Pyramids, as well as the splendid mosque on the citadel hill, built by the 
late viceroy, Mahomed Ali, and in the ornamenting of which building an 
enormous quantity of Egy ptian alabaster has been used, as well for ie 
lining or veneering or casing of the inner walls as for the large square 
pillars. The round pillars and columns in the court outside are likewise 
of alabaster. There are four large massive square pillars inside, which help 
to support the enormous span of the dome. Each of these square pillars 
were also faced with alabaster, and were richly ornamented with project- 
ing fluted slabs of the same material ; they measured, by my measurement, 
nine feet at either side of the pillar at the base; while the length of the 
mosque inside, from the entrance doorway to the extreme end at the 
eastern extremity, measured sixty paces, or about one hundred and eighty 
feet. Immediately on entering this beautiful mosque and truly magni- 
ficent building, dedicated to the worship of the one only God by those of 
the Mahomedan faith, stands at the right hand the handsome tomb of 
its builder and founder. During the period of my visit an English 
“tourist”? came into the mosque, cast one glance upwards, paced it from 
the east to the west end, and then made his exit. This is what he would 
call “doing” the mosque. I remained inside for about a quarter of an 
hour, lost in wonder and admiration at its beauty, at the softness of the 
light, as well as its intense quiet and air of the most perfect repose, which 
could not fail to awaken feelings of hallowed thoughts even in the 
Christian mind. I had previously visited this mosque in 1856, and also 
when it was building in 1847. I tow already observed, I am not penning 
these notes by way of a guide-book, and oan refer the reader to the dif- 
ferent hand-books on Egy pt for “ further particulars” for what things are 
to be seen and “done” in this city. The soil all around Cairo was one 


monster cotton-cultivation ; the inquiring eye beheld but fields upon fields 
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of cotton. The murrain amongst the horned cattle had caused a great 
dearth of oxen, as well as of cows, throughout all the “land of Egypt,” 
and fresh butter I did not once see in the hotel at Oairo, although no 
doubt it was to be had, but poor in quality and flavour, and very dear. 

It was by no means an uncommon thing to see in the fields on our way 
from Alexandria, alongside the line of rail, either a camel or a mule, or 
a camel and an ass, or an ox and an ass, or even an ox and acamel, yoked 
together at the plough, the poor fellah (plough manor agricultural la- 
bourer) was glad and thankful to find two four-footed beasts of any kind 
to aid him in tilling the land and bringing it into a state fit for planting 
fresh cotton-plants ; he was, therefore, not over-particular as to how he 
should couple his team together under one yoke, and quite ignorant of the 
divine law given by the Almighty to his own favoured people in the first 
instance, and through them to the world at large, in those good old days 
when “ innovations’ were unknown, that “ Thou shalt not plough with an 
ox and an ass together” (Deuteronomy xxii. 10). 

To give the reader some idea of what great wealth has been imported 
into the “land of Egypt” since the war in America has caused cotton- 
planting to become a very great fact in this country, I will mention what 
was stated to me by a gentleman, who received his information from a 
partner in one of the largest European houses of business in Alexandria, 
that this year (1864) no less than twenty-five millions sterling had been 
sent to Egypt to purchase cotton ! 

As long as the Southern States of America produced enormous quan- 
tities of this staple at a low price, but very little cotton was grown in 
Egypt for exportation ; for I was informed when cotton in Alexandria fell 
down to eightpence or tenpence a pound, its cultivation in Egypt did not 
pay the expenses of its production, and that in that case the cultivators 
of the soil grew grain-crops and oil-seeds instead, as yielding a better 
and a more profitable return for their labour. A merchant of Alexandria 
favoured me with the price of cotton on the 26th of December, 1864, as 
it was selling at wholesale prices by the bale at Alexandria on that date. 
The quintal of forty-five kilos fetched forty-two thaléris, or two hundred 
and ten francs, first quality. Now forty-five kilos are equivalent to within 
a fraction of ninety-nine pounds English, and as two hundred and ten 
francs at twenty-five francs to the pound sterling are eight pounds and 
eight shillings, it will give one shilling and eightpence-farthing a pound 
for the cotton, as selling at Alexandria. 

It is, indeed, a sad, sad pity the present ruler of Egypt, Ismael Pasha, 
does not exert himself more than he does (which, by-the-by, may be stated 
in a parenthesis, is next to nothing) to govern his country in a manner 
more befitting the age, and more becoming to himself and to the progrés 
of the day. I have heard on all sides that his sole occupation was amass- 
ing money, that he had become a very great miser, and that he had grown 
extremely avaricious, hoarding with covetous hand and a clinching fist all 
he amassed, and not circulating his great wealth to fructify either his 
country or his miserably oppressed people. He has the dire misfortune 
also, so I learnt, to be surrounded by a set of persons whose ideas were 
confined to the aggrandisement of their own fortunes, and who took every 
possible precaution against the truth and the actual matters of fact reach- 
ing the viceroy’s ears. 

Ismael Pasha already owns in his own right the one-third part of the 
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entire soil of Egypt, and his sole thoughts and occupation are the culti- 
vation of the cotton-plant, as well as the sale of that staple, now in such 
high demand, at the highest figure ; and in order to obtain the speediest 
return for his cotton, and to be the earliest in the field, so as to command 
the market, of which he may be said to have the monopoly, his orders 
are to impress all the railway-trucks and vans and waggons to convey his 
own private bales of cotton to Alexandria, by day as well as by night, to 
the great detriment and positive loss of his own subjects, who have em- 
barked all their means in the production of cotton, as well as of those 
Europeans and brokers who have imported their own capital into Egypt 
to grow as well as to purchase cotton, and who cannot find a vent for the 
transmission of their own stock of that staple to the seaport mart of 
Alexandria, and whose bales are to be seen lying at the different rail- 
way-stations, awaiting an opportunity to forward them on to their des- 
tination. 

In the Esbékiéh one meets with many idle Arabs and Egyptians, as 
well as Nubians, and several parties of these men may be hourly witnessed, 
seated outside either the European coffee-houses or those kept by Arabs, 
sipping coffee, smoking chibouques or kaleeoons, and playing backgammon, 
or tric-trac on regular European backgammon-boards. The palace of 
Mahomed Ali, at Shoobra, is not kept up now as it was in the lifetime 
of that viceroy, and the large kiosk, in which were four dressing-rooms, 
one at each corner, with a large swimming-bath in the centre, is going 
fast to ruin. Arabs and Egyptians, old men, as well as children and 
women, are now employed in cleaning and picking out the pods from 
the cotton with which the place—formerly considered a fairy spot—is now 
encumbered. 

One of the worst-managed offices in Cairo is the Posta Europa, or 
European post-office—sometimes called the local post-office—and great 
and manifold are the complaints against its working ; for letters seldom 
reach those to whom they are addressed, and, in my own case, two which 
were forwarded on from Naples and Messina respectively have not been 
forthcoming. Indeed, one of the clerks informed me letters were never 
kept longer than a month in that post-office, and were then returned to 
the place from whence they came. 

I have been informed, moreover, that all lettera which are posted in 
that post-office for transmission to Constantinople, are invariably opened 
and read previous to their transmission. Many are supposed to have 
been destroyed after perusal, from no answers ever having been received. 
The reason assigned is, that Mahomed Pasha, who is the next heir to the 
viceroyalty of Egypt, resides at Constantinople, and the Egyptian go- 
vernment is terribly afraid of any intrigues being concocted for its over- 
throw by information being conveyed from Cairo; but this is a very 
foolish supposition, for those that intrigue in Oriental countries never use 
the post-office to convey their views and intentions ; still the public at 
large are the sufferers. I repeat, the European or local post-office, which 
is situated in the Mooski street at Cairo, and which is entirely managed 
by Italians, is in a most disgraceful state of chaos, and irregularity, and 
uncertainty, and loudly calls for a thorough and a radical change in its 
reorganisation. Thus much for the present state of Egypt. 
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